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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  interest  felt  by  every  British  subject  in 
those  Public  Men  whose  conduct  and  personal 
character  so  much  influence  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  may  be  held  to  be  a  reason  for  the 
publication  of  the  sketches  contained  in  the 
following  pages.  The  Author  is  conscious  that 
on  no  other  plea  can  he  hope  to  escape  an 
obvious  imputation  of  presumption,  in  that  he 
should  have  arrogated  to  himself  the  function  of 
pronouncing  judgment  on  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  He  further  urges, 
that  he  has  striven,  however  unsuccessfully,  to 
study  his  various  subjects  in  the  spirit  of  strict 
impartiality ;  and  that  his  impressions  are  the 
result  of  constant  observation,  and  a  long  per- 
sonal experience.  Believing  that  public  men 
are,  in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  cases,  ac- 
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tuated  by  honourable  motives  and  objects,  lie 
has  rather  sought  to  discover  the  good  that  is 
in  them,  than  to  dwell  upon  errors  for  which 
Party  is  generally  more  responsible  than  the 
individual. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  following  pages 
consists  of  reprints  of  articles  that  have  already 
been  published  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine ;"  but 
those  parts  which  are  not  new  have  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  revision.  Many  of  the  sketches 
have  been  rewritten  or  remodelled ;  and  some  of 
them  have  not  appeared  before. 


London,  December  1846. 
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OKATORS    OF    THE    AGE, 


SIR   ROBERT   PEEL. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  is,  and  for  many  years  has 
been,  the  most  prominent  and  influential  politician 
in  this  country.  In  office,  he  has  made  his  will  the 
law  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  out  of  office,  he  has 
cast  the  shadow  of  his  power  on  his  rivals.  In  his 
social  rank,  not  so  advantageously  placed  as  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  struggled  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  he  had  to  contend  against  aristocratic 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  popular 
sympathy  on  the  other.  He  has  conquered  the 
former  by  constituting  himself  its  organ  and 
leader ;  he  has,  however  late,  secured  the  latter 
by  his  bold  adoption  of  a  popular  policy.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  though  his  position  as  a  statesman 
has  often  been  anomalous,  he  has  always  maintained 
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a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  in  the  favour  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
in  that  assembly  speakers  who  far  transcend  him  in 
the  loftier  attributes  of  oratory.  It  is  worthwhile 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  preference. 

Eloquence,  in  this  empire,  is  power.  Give  a 
man  nerve,  a  presence,  sway  over  language,  and, 
above  all,  enthusiasm,  or  the  skill  to  simulate  it; 
start  him  in  the  public  arena  with  these  requisites ; 
and  ere  many  years,  perhaps  many  months,  have 
passed,  you  will  either  see  him  in  high  station,  or  in 
a  fair  way  of  rising  to  it.  Party  politics,  social 
grievances,  "  humanity-mongering,"  and  the  like, 
are  to  him  so  many  newly-discovered  worlds  wherein 
he  may,  with  the  orator's  sword — his  tongue  — 
carve  out  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  Station  —  the 
prior  possession,  by  rank  or  wealth,  of  the  public 
ear  —  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage.  It  is  much 
for  a  man  to  be  asked  as  a  favour  to  speak  to  a 
cause,  for  that  his  position  arid  name  will  influence 
the  people  ;  or  to  have  secured  to  him  by  his  birth 
a  seat  in  the  senate  :  these  things,  doubtless,  give 
one  man  a  start  before  another  in  the  race.  But, 
without  the  gift  of  eloquence,  all  these  special  fa- 
vours of  Fortune  are  of  no  avail  in  securing  you 
influence  over  your  countrymen.  Unless  you  have 
the  art  of  clothing  your  ideas  in  clear  and  captivat- 
ing diction,  of  identifying  yourself  with  the  feelings 
of  your  hearers,  and  uttering  them  in  language 
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more  forcible,  or  terse,  or  brilliant,  than  they  can 
themselves  command;  or  unless  you  have  the 
power  —  still  more  rare — of  originating,  —  of  com- 
manding their  intellects,  their  hearts, —  of  drawing 
them  in  your  train  by  the  irresistible  magic  of  sym- 
pathy,—  of  making  their  thoughts  your  thoughts, 
or  your  thoughts  theirs ;  unless  you  have  stumbled 
on  the  shell  that  shall  make  you  the  possessor  of 
this  lyre,  never  hope  to  rule  your  fellow-men  in 
these  modern  days.  Write  books  rather ;  be  a 
patient  and  admiring  listener;  make  other  men 
puppets  if  you  can,  and  hold  the  strings ;  but  rest 
content  with  a  private  station,  and  make  it  as  influ- 
ential as  you  may.  Publicly  and  ostensibly  power- 
ful you  never  will  be,  unless  you  have  mastered  the 
art  of  oratory. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  this 
talking  power  in  the  State,  that  we  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  its  successes.  Yet  the  triumphs  of  the 
tongue  have  in  our  own  days  almost  equalled  those 
of  the  sword.  England  is  generally  accounted  an 
aristocratic  country,  and  her  aristocracy  have  the 
credit  (undeservedly,  perhaps,)  of  being  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  their  privileges, — jealous  of  the  intru- 
sion of  adventurers  into  their  ranks.  The  career  of 
one  man  amongst  our  contemporaries,  however,  has 
shewn  that  eloquence  has  a  potency  as  great  as 
parchment  pedigrees  ;  that  the  owner  of  that  talis- 
man may  storm  the  very  stronghold  of  the  ex- 
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clusives ;    appropriate   their   rank,   titles,  dignities, 
and  turn  their  power  against  themselves  ;  while,  by 
the  agency  of  their  own  legalised  formularies,  he  sways 
the  supreme,  and  rules  even  the  rulers.     Emerging 
from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  provincial  capi- 
tal, as  an  advocate  he  talks  himself  into  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  talked  about ;  thence  he  talks  himself 
into  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature ;  where 
again  he  talks  to  such  purpose  as  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  most  exclusive  section  of  an  ex- 
clusive aristocracy :    arrived   at   this  point,  he   re- 
appears on  his  old  scene  of  action,  and  talks  to  the 
people  with  the  new  sanctions  and  powers  which 
his  parliamentary  talking  has  obtained  for  him ;  he 
talks  at  meetings,  he  talks  at  dinners,  he  talks  at 
mechanics*  institutes;  he  talks  to  the  men  of  the 
south,  he  talks  to  the  men  of  the  north ;  he  talks  to 
every  one  of  every  thing,  till  the  whole  land  is  filled 
with  the  echo  of  his  voice, — till,  with  all  England, 
nay,  with  all  the  world,  for  his  listeners,  men  won- 
der where  next  he  will  find  an  audience :  when,  lo  ! 
suddenly,  incomprehensibly,  as  if  by  magical  power, 
at  a  few  more  waggings  of  that  ever-vibrating  organ 
of  his,  the  doors  of  the  senate  itself  fly  open,  and 
peers  of  ancient  lineage  crowd   down   to    welcome 
him  to  this  sanctuary  of  noble  blood,  to  usher  him 
up  even  to  the  judgment-seat  itself,  to  make  him 
lord  paramount  over  themselves  and  their  proceed- 
ings, the  licenser  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  origin- 
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ator  of  their  laws  !  Could  the  greatest  triumphs  in 
arms  achieve  much  more  ?  The  hero  who  has  served 
and  saved  his  country  in  the  field  secures  a  higher 
and  more  lasting  fame,  and  a  reward  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen  ;  but  in  all  the  external  and 
ostensible  marks  of  honour,  such  as  constituted  au- 
thorities can  bestow,  the  heaped  titles  of  the  victori- 
ous warrior  exceed  the  simple  nobility  of  the  suc- 
cessful orator  only  in  degree ;  while  the  influence  of 
the  one  culminates  where  that  of  the  other  declines 
—  with  the  ascendancy  of  peace. 

But  if  we  look  to  Lord  Brougham  as  a  great 
and  glaring  instance  of  the  success  that  may  be 
achieved  by  the  aid  of  oratory  —  if  we  select  him 
because  he  is,  and  has  been  throughout  his  active 
career,  the  type  of  the  talking  power,  let  us  not, 
therefore,  overlook  the  innumerable  minor  instances 
which  go  to  prove  the  vast  influence  exercised  over 
modern  society  by  those  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  addressing  with  confidence  and  skill  assem- 
bled numbers  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
events  of  every  day  tend  to  increase  their  numbers 
and  their  influence.  That  the  people  are  the  source 
of  all  power  has  long  been  a  maxim  of  a  large  and 
growing  political  sect.  The  domestic  history  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  goes  far  to  elevate  it  to  the  dignity 
of  an  admitted  truth.  The  "  pressure  from  without" 
is  now  looked  to  as  the  ready  solution  of  all  political 
difficulties  and  dilemmas.  Never,  even  in  the  days  of 
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the  Commonwealth,  were  appeals  to  the  popular 
will  made  so  systematically  as  now;  never  was  it 
more  the  fashion  to  look  to  the  constituencies  of  the 
country,  rather  than  to  the  legislature,  for  the  agen- 
cies which  are  necessary  to  work  out  political  changes. 
"The  Agitator"  was  at  one  time  a  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  a  particular  individual :  now,  there  are  so 
many  agitators  that  all  opprobrium  is  removed  from 
the  epithet.  Even  those  who  coined  it  are  themselves 
among  the  foremost  in  the  race  for  popular  favour  ; 
and  no  better  means  can  be  found  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  than 
counter-appeals  to  the  people  by  those  who  formerly 
scouted  their  interference.  The  highest  and  gravest 
in  the  land  are  not  exempt  from  the  same  prevailing 
necessity.  For  every  Plebeian  Demagogue  you 
will  find  a  match  in  some  Aristocratic  Tribune  ;  for 
every  open  conspiracy  against  the  laws  or  the  con- 
stitution, you  will  find  an  equally  open  combination 
in  their  favour.  Anti-Corn-Law  Leagues,  and 
Agricultural  Protection  Societies ;  Exeter  Hall  en- 
thusiasts, and  Crown  and  Anchor  brawlers  ;  holders 
of  "monster  meetings,"  and  Protestant  Operative 
Associations ;  ministerial  speeches  at  anniversary 
dinners,  and  Chartist  harangues  to  the  dregs  of  the 
populace;  each  and  all,  though  opposed  as  the 
poles  in  the  principles  they  propound  and  the  objects 
they  seek  to  attain,  agree,  with  a  marvellous  unani- 
mity, only  paralleled  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
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tiori,  in  submitting  their  cause  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  and  in  seeking  to  import  into  the  discussions 
of  the  legislature  an  influence  in  their  favour  de- 
rived from  public  opinion  out  of  doors.  The 
whole  empire  is  from  time  to  time  under  the  influ- 
ence of  public  speakers.  Look  at  Ireland.  At  any 
given  time,  one  man,  with  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  his 
satellites,  can,  within  a  week,  so  influence  the  willing 
and  infatuated  people,  that  they  adopt  his  views  and 
objects,  and  become  imbued  with  his  opinions,  even 
although  the  solemn  annunciation  of  to-day  may  be 
a  contradiction  of  the  declarations  of  years.  Scot- 
land has  not  yet  recovered  from  a  convulsion  which 
shook  society  to  its  foundations,  produced  by  thd 
eloquence  of  a  few  determined  men.  And  in  Eng- 
land, the  question  which,  during  the  last  year  or  so, 
most  agitated  the  public  mind,  has  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  issue,  solely  through  the  indomit- 
able energy  of  one  man, — a  man  not  bred  to 
oratory,  yet  who  has  learnt,  from  contact  with  the 
masses,  the  art  of  appealing  to  their  passions,  and 
making  their  prejudices  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  darling  projects.  O'Connell, 
Candleish,  Cobden,  —  each  is  powerful  in  his  own 
sphere;  each  has  worked,  or  is  working,  great 
changes  for  evil  or  for  good.  To  what  do  they  owe 
their  power  ?  To  their  eloquence. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  ascribe  this  influence 
of  public  speakers  to  the  popular  constitution  of  the 
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country.  Although  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  parliament  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
confined,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  those 
who  enjoy  that  privilege  is  illimitable.  Although  at 
any  given  public  meeting  there  may  be  a  very  small 
minority  of  registered  electors  present,  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  non-electors  communicate  themselves 
to  the  privileged  few ;  and  thus  a  public  opinion 
is  created  and  propagated.  The  deliberations  of 
parliament,  particularly  in  the  lower  house,  are 
insensibly  affected  by  similar  causes.  Although  the 
then  members  may  have  been  elected  but  a  few 
months,  and  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
tenure  of  a  few  years,  yet  the  fear  of  a  dissolution, 
and  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  future  constituencies? 
will  operate  on  them,  so  that  the  proceedings  of  a 
very  numerous  public  meeting,  even  though  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  non-electors,  may,  by  the 
enthusiasm  communicated  through  the  press,  influ- 
ence the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  legislators  of  the 
country.  Again,  of  late  years  a  practice  has  grown 
up  of  endeavouring  to  force  great  political  changes, 
contrary  to  the  avowed  determination  of  the  legisla- 
ture, against  even  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  appeals  from  the  privileged  and  representa- 
tive bodies,  not  to  the  constituent  body  merely,  but, 
beyond  them,  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  whether 
taking  part  in  elections  or  not.  This  is  a  practice 
altogether  different  from  the  constitutional  form  of 
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holding  legally  convened  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning.  These  popular  assemblies  do  not  pro- 
fess to  express  the  wishes  or  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  but  their  absolute  will.  Where  they  are 
successful,  they  invariably  resort  to  the  system  of 
pledges  from  representatives,  and  end  by  degrading 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  high  position  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  to  that  of  a  mere  monster  de- 
putation of  delegates.  The  eloquent,  enthusiastic, 
and  impassioned  opponents  of  slavery,  blinded  by 
the  holiness  of  their  cause  to  the  evil  effect  of  their 
courses,  first  introduced  this  baneful  practice,  which 
has  since  been  perpetuated,  for  very  different  objects, 
by  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders,  and  by  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League. 

What  a  field,  and  what  a  temptation,  does  this 
state  of  things  open  to  public  speakers  !  The  germs 
of  great  events,  the  first  motive-springs  of  change, 
have  their  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  closet,  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  deep  thought  and  extensive  observ- 
ation, who  are  not,  perhaps,  actually  engaged  in  the 
arena.  But  the  people  are  the  great  lever  by  which 
the  movement  is  carried  out.  Therefore,  the  people 
must  be  acted  upon  ;  therefore  there  must  be  ora- 
tors to  act  upon  the  people,  to  imbue  them  with  the 
ideas  of  the  men  of  the  closet.  The  same  necessity 
which  calls  up  the  men  has  also  taught  them  the 
art  by  which  they  act.  The  public  mind  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  influenced  by  straightforward  appeals  to 
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reason,  or  explanations  of  the  desired  object.  Pre- 
judices have  to  be  worked  upon,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  avoided.  A  very  roundabout,  or  a  very  tortu- 
ous, course  must  in  many,  unhappily  in  most,  cases 
be  resorted  to.  A  plain,  blunt  enthusiast,  or  an 
honest  thinker,  above  guile  or  reserve  of  his  opin- 
ions, might  sometimes  mar  the  best-laid  scheme  of 
a  public  meeting  (ay,  or  even  of  a  debate  in  the 
senate),  by  letting  the  real  objects  peep  out  too 
soon.  Hence,  to  speak  in  public,  it  is  not  merely 
required  that  you  shall  know  how  to  string  words 
gracefully  together,  learn  exordiums  and  perorations 
by  rote,  and  practice  inflections  and  intonations ; 
you  must  also  learn  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public, 
to  form  a  diagnosis  of  the  popular  fever,  command 
your  own  enthusiasm  or  your  own  passion,  in  order 
the  better  to  arouse  those  of  your  hearers.  To  a 
dispassionate  observer,  it  is  most  amusing  to  see 
the  arts  and  tricks  that  are  resorted  to  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  desired  objects.  Little  do  the  de- 
luded audiences  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, ay,  or  even  the  great  House  of  Commons 
itself,  suspect  the  sly  manoeuvres  of  a  practised 
speaker.  The  highest  in  rank  and  the  greatest  in 
talent  are  not  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing these  arts.  Like  love,  politics  level  all  distinc- 
tions ;  and  you  may  see  the  philanthropic  peer,  the 
ubiquitous  ex-chancellor,  the  hireling  lecturer  on 
free-trade,  the  fiery  Chartist,  the  clerical  advocate 
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of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  and  the  master  of  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  all  employing  the  same 
arts,  and  stooping  to  the  same  artifices,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  pliability  there  is  in 
the  assembly  they  address. 

The  greater  the  art,  the  greater,  too  often,  is 
the  insincerity.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
though  it  would  be  invidious,  to  point  out  a  few 
glaring  instances  where  the  least  honest  men  are 
the  most  successful  speakers  both  in  parliament 
and  in  public.  The  reason  is  obvious :  careless 
about  the  truth,  and  thinking  only  of  the  immediate 
expediency  or  effect  of  what  they  utter,  they  are 
the  more  free  to  study  the  character  of  their  au- 
dience, to  pamper  their  appetite,  season  their  intel" 
lectual  food,  and  thus,  by  pandering  and  flattery, 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  that  insincerity  in 
public  speakers  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,  as 
public  opinion  is  now  constituted.  It  may  appear 
a  hazardous  assertion,  but  it  is  true,  as  applied  to 
the  great  majority  of  distinguished  public  men, 
that  they  have  two  characters  and  two  sets  of 
opinions ;  one  for  the  initiated,  and  another  for 
the  public.  By  the  latter,  affairs  are  supposed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  moral  agencies  ;  the 
others  know  too  well  that  the  real  power  is  of  a 
much  more  material  nature.  Too  often,  while  a 
minister  is  laying  down  principles,  he  is  all  the 
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while  counting  votes,  and  how  they  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. But  put  all  sinister  influence  out  of  the 
question,  and  still  the  double  face  is  too  often  resorted 
to.  Public  leaders  are  often  in  advance  of  those 
whom  they  lead,  yet  they  dare  not  always  let  this  be 
known.  Too  often  they  are  compelled  to  enunciate, 
not  their  own  real  opinions,  but  the  opinions  which 
they  know  will  find  favour  with  those  whom  they 
address.  They  have  one  opinion  for  themselves, 
and  another  for  their  party. 

The  leaders  of  party  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  judged  by  the  public  according  to  a 
standard  totally  different  from  that  by  which  they 
judge  each  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  measure  of 
merit  is  political  opinion  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  talent. 
If  you  go  into  private  society,  or  among  the  people 
in  the  country,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
my  Lord  This  or  Sir  James  That  depreciated  on 
the  score  of  his  being  a  Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  or 
Chartist ;  or  to  hear  him  denounced  as  being  poli- 
tically ruined,  because  of  some  apostasy  —  some 
avowed  or  suspected  change  of  party.  Yet  place 
these  very  detractors  in  the  gallery  of  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they  would  see  the 
objects  of  their  criticism  ruling  paramount  over  the 
one  or  the  other  assembly,  listened  to  with  deference 
and  attention,  and  treated  with  respect,  even  by 
the  persons  supposed  to  be  injured  by  their  ter- 
giversation. Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
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morality  of  these  apparent  contradictions,  they  may 
he  at  once  ascribed  to  a  species  of  necessity.  The 
parliament  is  an  arena  for  the  free  discussion  of 
principles.  The  House  of  Commons  has  often  heen 
called  a  giant  debating  club ;  and  very  often,  at 
the  time  of  great  party  struggles,  it  deserves  that 
name.  But  ordinarily  it  takes  a  higher  ground. 
It  is  not  a  mere  battle-field  for  gladiatorial  combats, 
the  aim  of  which  is  personal  distinction  and  public 
honour  alone,  but  an  assembly  in  which  the  opinions 
and  interests  of  rival  classes  are  set  forth  and  judged 
by  the  master-spirits  of  the  time,  who  are  the  real 
legislators,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as  far  as 
possible  equalised,  and  mutually  satisfied,  without 
too  great  several  sacrifice.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  those  views  and  interests  should  be 
set  forth  clearly  to  either  House ;  and  the  men  who 
can  do  this  the  most  effectually,  pointedly,  or  truly, 
are  those  who  become  eminent.  If  they  can 
superadd  the  charms  of  eloquence  to  its  more  essen- 
tial requisites,  their  power  is  the  greater;  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  it  is  to  the  ability  with 
which  the  individual  expounds  his  opinions,  not  to 
the  supposed  honesty  of  his  convictions,  that  respect 
is  paid.  If  this  be  disputed,  let  the  reader  run 
over  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  orators 
now  in  parliament,  and  he  will  find  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (and  those  the  men  of  the  less  talent), 
they  are  all  now  engaged  successfully  in  defending 
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opinions  which  during  their  former  lives  they  had 
attacked.  The  power  of  exposition,  then,  not  the 
tendency  of  the  opinions,  is  the  standard  of  merit 
in  our  parliament. 

To  be  a  successful  public  speaker  and  to  be  a 
first-rate  orator  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
country  swarms  with  the  one  class ;  the  others 
might  almost  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Of  the 
former,  some  of  the  requisites  and  characteristics 
have  already  been  pointed  out ;  the  latter  stand  in 
a  far  higher  position,  and  require  far  higher  powers. 
It  has  now  become  almost  trite  to  remark  on  the 
decline  of  British  eloquence.  All  readers  of  the 
contemporary  gossip  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  all  who  are  old  enough  to  have  heard 
the  great  speakers  who  figured  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present,  are  ready  to  draw  an  unfavourable 
contrast  between  the  parliamentary  orators  of  our 
own  day  and  their  predecessors.  It  is  true  that, 
from  the  insufficient  records  we  have  of  the  speeches 
of  the  latter,  we  are  not  able  ourselves  to  institute 
a  comparison  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  critical 
judgment.  It  is  true,  also,  that  we  are  somewhat 
at  the  mercy  of  the  common  desire  of  men  to  exalt 
the  past, — of  that  senile  querulousness  which  leads 
us  to  magnify  the  merits  of  dead  actors,  or  the 
charms  of  those  reigning  beauties  who  were  the 
toasts  of  our  youth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
orators  who  shone  so  brilliantly  during  the  last 
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seventy  or  eighty  years  passed  a  severe  ordeal  of 
criticism ;  those  who  pronounced  them  great  were 
themselves  great  men,  and  on  other  subjects  we 
have  always  been  content  to  bow  to  their  opinions. 
Our  records  of  the  speeches  of  those  distinguished 
statesmen  and  orators,  although  imperfect,  are  still 
sufficiently  clear  and  copious  to  indicate  their  lofty 
tone  of  thought,  and  the  pure,  nervous  language 
they  used.  They  even  justify,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  high  eulogium  passed  upon  the  speeches  by 
those  who  heard  them  delivered. 

In  our  own  day  there  are  no  such  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  judgment.  The  wonderful  progress 
recently  made  in  the  art  of  reporting  has  removed 
that  difficulty.  We  now  have  the  speeches  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  day  with  all  the  advantage  which 
the  taste  and  appreciation  of  highly  educated  men 
can  superadd  to  mere  literal  and  mechanical  accu- 
racy. There  are  the  full  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  Still,  the  most  biassed  admirer  of  the 
present  must  admit  a  deficiency  of  power  and  elo- 
quence as  compared  with  the  past.  Yet  we  are  not 
deficient  in  men  of  first-rate  talent — men  of,  per- 
haps, more  general  information  and  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  statesmanship,  than  even 
those  idols  of  their  country,  the  parliamentary  ora- 
tors of  the  Georgian  era.  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Peel,  Stanley  !  they  are  men  of  first-rate  ability. 
In  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanics  of  oratory,  in 
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all  that  part  of  the  art  of  the  speaker  which  does  not 
directly  depend  upon  the  animating  spirit,  they  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  great  men. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  too,  as  a  talking  essayist,  has  pro- 
duced effects  which,  for  brilliancy  and  polish  of 
language,  will  vie  even  with  some  of  their  master- 
pieces. It  is  in  the  animus  that  vivified  the  speeches 
of  the  elder  orators — their  concentration  of  soul — 
their  indifference  to  all  external  modifying  influences, 
to  all  but  the  full  developement  of  the  spontaneous 
creations  of  their  intellects,  that  modern  speeches 
are  deficient.  What  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  what,  in  a  popular  country,  must  ever  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  change  ? 

The  speeches  of  the  past  had  two  sources  of  high 
and  concentrated  interest :  the  one  arose  where  the 
speakers  were  engaged  in  direct  personal  contest. 
Prominent  as  they  were  before  the  world,  their 
combat  aroused  a  high  dramatic  interest.  The 
other  was  when  the  subjects  before  the  senate  in- 
volved considerations  so  important  as  to  compel 
the  speakers  to  probe  to  the  very  first  principles  on 
which  human  society  is  based,  and  where  their 
oracular  effusions  presented  us  with  that  noblest 
and  most  enlarged  kind  of  virtue,  Philosophy,  ani- 
mated by  enthusiasm  for  the  public  welfare. 

Again,  the  speeches  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Grey,  Plunket,  and  the  earlier  speeches 
of  Brougham,  were  delivered  to  an  assembly,  the 
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elite  of  whom  were  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age. 
The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  those  parlia- 
ments were  men  to  whom  politics  were  a  profession 
— with  too  many  a  trade.  At  that  time,  under  the 
influence  of  the  nomination  system,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  highroad,  if  not  the  sole  road,  to 
political  power.  A  man  could  not  then  so  readily 
ride  into  office  on  the  shoulders  of  the  multitude. 
To  sway  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  much 
more  essential  even  than  it  is  now.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  members  were  undergoing  their 
training  for  parliamentary  speaking,  to  whom  a 
rigid  observation  of  those  who  were  to  form  their 
models  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  as  being  a  part 
of  their  political  education.  The  majority  of  the 
remainder  were  men  of  education  and  long  political 
experience,  grown  old  in  the  habit  of  weighing 
the  relative  value  of  different  speakers.  Thus  a 
critical  tribunal  of  a  severe  character,  not  unassisted 
in  the  rigidity  of  its  scrutiny  by  the  mutual  asperities 
of  party,  was  established  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  thinking,  critical 
public  of  that  day,  presented  scarcely  more  than  a 
reflex  of  it.  Then,  parties  were  dependent  for  their 
combinations  upon  men  of  a  high  genius  for  poli- 
tics ;  now,  those  men  of  genius  are  obliged  to  shape 
their  course  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
parties. 

Many  causes  combine  to  lessen  the  interest  of 
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contemporary  speeches.  In  the  first  place,  the 
strong  excitement  of  personal  contest  on  personal 
grounds  is  wanting  to  them.  The  decencies  of 
debate,  as  regards  indulgence  in  personality,  are 
more  observed  in  the  modern  House  of  Commons 
than  in  the  old  one.  Measures  are  attacked,  not 
men.  If  a  man  like  Lord  Stanley  secedes  from  his 
old  political  associates,  they  do  not  make  it  a  per- 
sonal, but  a  political  difference.  No  criminations 
or  recriminations  take  place,  beyond  those  which 
the  difference  of  political  opinions  gives  rise  to  and 
justifies.  The  House  has  become  the  property  of 
the  public ;  and  deference  is  paid  to  the  public,  by 
public  men  merging  their  private  quarrels  in  the 
more  important  contests  of  the  class  interests  which 
they  represent.  If,  indeed,  a  man  like  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  for  instance,  contrives  to  unite  in  his  own 
person  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  he  then 
becomes  an  object  of  attack  because  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  still,  we  have  none  of  that  direct  personality 
which  characterised  the  contests  of  old,  but  all  is 
carried  on  under  a  thin  veil  of  irony,  or  indirect 
allusion. 

Another  and  a  more  influential  cause  of  the 
altered  tone  of  contemporary  eloquence  is  the  altered 
character  ofthe  House  of  Commons.  The  extension 
of  the  elective  principle,  which  dates  from  the 
Reform-bill,  has  much  augmented  the  numbers  and 
increased  the  importance  of  a  class  of  members  for 
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whom  orators  half  a  century  ago  would  have  enter- 
tained the  most  profound  contempt — the  bond  fide 
representatives  of  borough  constituencies.  Public 
men  find  it  necessary  to  conciliate  them  ;  and  a 
particular  style  of  speaking  has  grown  into  favour 
in  consequence.  Parliamentary  orators  now  find 
it  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
display  their  own  talents.  The  commercial  cal- 
culating spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie — though  these 
borough  members  will  very  likely  reject  the  term  — 
jeers  at  fine  speaking.  It  comes  to  transact  busi- 
ness, not  to  be  amused  ;  for  that  it  has  the  theatre, 
or  the  last  new  novel.  It  has  railway-bills,  local- 
government  bills,  and  free-trade  dogmas  to  uphold 
or  oppose ;  and  its  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
on  prepared  perorations  or  magnificent  exordiums. 
It  requires  something  practical ;  prefers  figures  of 
arithmetic  to  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  to  poetry.  Great  questions  it 
treats  to v  a  cui  bono  ?  It  knows  nothing  about  first 
principles,  nor  can  it  calculate  remote  consequences  ; 
but  it  can  tell  to  a  shilling  how  much  it  will  lose  or 
gain  within  a  month  by  a  proposed  change.  There 
is  a  shrewd  common  sense — the  commonest  sense, 
that  of  self-interest — about  it,  which  makes  the  art  of 
the  orator  a  dangerous  one,  if  he  be  bent  on  dazzling 
or  astonishing.  Insensibly  the  quality  of  contempo- 
rary eloquence  has  become  deteriorated  in  order  to 
meet  the  taste  of  these  influential  men. 
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Again,  this  country,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  been  undergoing  a  revolution, — silent, 
slow,  and  gradual,  but  still  emphatically  a  re- 
volution. It  has  been  an  age  of  compromises, 
and  the  greatest  compromises  of  all  are  still 
in  progress.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
popular  philosophy,  we  are  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition,—  a  condition  of  things  favourable  to  the 
developement  of  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  or 
the  philosopher,  but  not  to  the  genius  of  the  poet 
or  the  orator.  Experience  has  shewn  that  the  more 
remote  the  prospect  of  change,  —  the  less  an  orator 
hopes  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  that 
for  which  he  is  striving, — the  more  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  is  his  advocacy ;  the  more  fearless  his 
declaration  of  principles  ;  the  more  brilliant  and 
fascinating  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  good  to  be 
attained — a  picture,  the  coarse  and  glaring  elements 
of  which  are  the  more  discovered,  the  more  near 
it  is  brought  to  the  mind's  eye  by  the  test  of  imme- 
diate practicability.  Finer  speeches  are  made  on 
behalf  of  any  given  object  fifty  years  before  it  is 
near  accomplishment,  than  when  the  subject  is  worn 
threadbare,  and  the  edge  of  enthusiasm  dulled  by 
the  probable  termination  of  the  conflict.  It  was 
so  with  the  Slavery  question  ;  it  was  so  with  Reform. 
The  rule  applies  to  the  present  hour.  The  legis- 
lature is  working  out  in  detail  the  changes  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  people  to  effect  when  they 
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carried  the  Reform-bill.     Great  principles  are  almost 
entirely  in   abeyance.     If  they  are   referred   to   at 
all,  it  is  chiefly  to  disavow  them  ;    for  our  public 
men  are  so  surrounded  by  the  men  of  figures  and 
mechanical  patchwork  statesmanship,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  affect  a  holy  horror  of  all  lofty  poli- 
tical aspiration,  lest  they  should  be   set   down   as 
theorists  or  philosophers,  and  so  be  ruined  for  life. 
Contests  in  either  House   are   now  no  longer  the 
inspiring  scenes  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  elder 
orators ;    they  are  mere  squabbles  of  detail,  tooth- 
and-nail  fights  about  degrees  of  concession.     Occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  a  great  theme  will  arise,  and 
then   it  is   we   find   that   not   the   orators  but  the 
audience  are  in  fault.     It  is   cheering   to   see   the 
avidity  with  which  the  chief  men  of  the  day  will 
then  rush  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the  old  fountains. 
The  "  practical"  men  look  on  in  utter  astonishment 
at  their  delirious  joy  in  being  thus  able  to  indulge 
the  day-dreams  of  their  youth,  and  fructify  the  study 
of  their  manhood.     Perhaps  their  confidence  is  just 
beginning  to  shake,  and  they  are  looking  out  for 
some  steady  mediocrity  in  whom  to  put  their  political 
faith ;  when  the  inebriated  sinners,  having  run  the 
full  riot  of  their  intellectual  debauch,  catch  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  mischief  they  are  doing,  and  rush 
hastily  back  to  the  old  steady  ways,  which  they  know 
from  experience  are  strewn  with  votes,  to  them  more 
precious  in  their  sober  moments  than  all  the  flowers 
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of  poetry  or  eloquence.  Their  dogged,  determined 
dulness  after  one  of  these  escapades  it  is  edifying  to 
behold. 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
contemporary  orators  are  struggling.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  state  them  briefly,  because  in  estimating  the 
merits  and  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  leading 
public  speakers  of  this  country,  they  will  not  so  much 
be  judged  by  comparison  with  any  ideal  standard 
of  what  the  orator  should  be,  as  considered  in 
reference  to  those  modifying  influences  which  so 
much  impair  their  brilliancy. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  emphatic  de- 
claration, on  resigning  the  government  in  April 
1835,  that  his  future  life  would  be  spent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
establishing  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the 
present  age  will  be  distinguished  from  its  predeces- 
sors. His  prophetic  promise  embodied  the  con- 
viction of  a  statesman  pre-eminent  in  the  wisdom 
which  studies  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  hereafter 
the  popular  or  representative  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, regulated  no  doubt,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
will  of  the  monarch  and  the  theoretical  right  of  veto 
of  the  peers,  will  be  the  really  influential  power  in 
the  state. 

But  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  no 
slight  amount  of  self-knowledge.  Looked  at  in- 
ferentially,  that  declaration  shewed  that  he  had 
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formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  position  and 
powers.  Sir  Robert  is  an  ambitious  man,  but  his 
ambition  is  of  a  high  and  honourable  character. 
He  covets  fame,  and  a  page  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  more  than  personal  rank  or  dignities.  His 
ambition  is  not  that  which  would  be  satisfied,  though 
it  has  been  flattered,  by  having  two  queens  as  his 
voluntary  guests,  with  an  earl's  coronet  glittering 
in  the  distance.  Yet  to  one  who,  with  a  manly  in- 
dependence, points  continually  to  the  origin  of  his 
family,  such  distinctions  might  count  as  something. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  ambition  grasps  at  what  is  em- 
phatically the  power  of  modern  times,  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men.  He  wishes  to  leave 
the  impress  of  his  own  mind  upon  the  character  of 
his  countrymen.  He  hopes  to  be  regarded,  if  not 
as  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm,  at  least  as 
having  held  the  helm  amidst  the  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools of  exasperated  rival  interests.  Represented 
as  they  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  action,  he  who  would  influence  them 
must  learn  the  art  of  commanding  the  ear  and  sway- 
ing the  passions  or  prejudices  of  that  assembly. 
Of  that  art  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  obtained  the  mastery. 
Therefore  he  acts  wisely,  with  the  examples  of 
Pulteney  and  Chatham  before  him,  in  not  quitting 
a  sphere  where  his  triumphs  are  certain,  and  where 
the  amount  he  may  store  up  of  good  for  his  country, 
and  fame  for  himself,  is  incalculable. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  is  indeed  the  master-spirit  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sheil  or  Macaulay  may 
be  more  brilliant,  may  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  oratory ;  Lord  John  Russell  may 
excel  in  delicate  tact,  in  the  skilful  pointing  of  party 
allusions,  or  the  unpedantic  infusion  among  them 
of  philosophical  deductions ;  Lord  Stanley  may  have 
brought  the  keenest  intellectual  powers  more  ably 
to  the  service  of  political  passion  ;  Mr.  D'Israeli 
may  have  used  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  invective 
with  more  recklessness  and  effect :  each  of  these 
may,  in  some  separate  quality,  excel  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  but  no  public  speaker,  be  his  eloquence,  his 
tact,  his  logical  power,  or  his  moral  energy  or 
political  earnestness,  what  it  may,  surpasses  him  in 
the  one  great  art,  the  constant  object  of  his  efforts, 
of  exercising  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  gain  this  power  he  sacrifices  much.  Glimpses 
of  a  subdued  enthusiasm,  of  an  unsatisfied  imagina- 
tion, of  ambitious  aspirations,  of  enlarged  views  of 
the  destiny  of  man,  have  been  given,  at  intervals  long 
distant,  in  his  speeches,  enough  to  shew  that,  had 
he  chosen  to  persevere  in  the  more  ornamental  and 
flowery  paths  of  oratory,  his  ascendancy  might  have 
been  of  a  different  kind.  But  as  it  is,  looking  to 
his  reported  speeches  only,  while  you  admit  their 
comprehensiveness,  their  verbal  copiousness  and  ac- 
curacy, their  information,  their  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  sustained  self-possession  which  they 
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indicate,  you  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
high  reputation  as  an  orator.  That  concentrated 
thought  and  vigorous  expression,  those  passages  of 
rhetoric  prepared  and  inlaid,  those  sudden  turns  of 
humour,  those  quick  flashes  of  imagination,  upon 
which  the  fame  of  great  orators,  past  and  present, 
has  heen  so  mainly  founded,  you  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  their  place  you 
have  a  steady,  persevering  pursuit  of  the  object  in 
view,  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  opinions  it  is 
desired  to  inculcate  on  the  auditory,  an  adroitness 
in  pressing  their  known  prejudices  into  the  service, 
and  a  general  plasticity  of  sentiment  and  tone,  which 
render  it  less  surprising  that  one  so  indifferent  to 
the  charms  of  oratory  should  have  at  least  secured 
its  solid  advantages.  His  object  is  not  so  much  to 
be  deemed  a  great  orator  as  to  preserve  his  charac- 
ter as  a  practical  statesman.  If  the  two  are  incom- 
patible in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  common- 
place minds,  he  gives  up  the  attempt  to  attain  the 
one  reputation,  in  order  to  secure  the  other.  He 
never,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  leaves  the  level  of  the 
average  understanding  of  the  House.  He  chooses 
his  subjects  from  those  which  most  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  members.  His 
illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  utilitarian.  They 
point  to  positive  certain  advantages,  or  warn  of 
equally  certain  mischiefs.  He  will  sometimes  remind 
you  of  the  constitutional  fiction  that  each  member 
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is  the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  but  he  well 
knows  the  truth  is  otherwise — that,  in  fact,  all  the 
rival  interests  in  the  country  are  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they 
are  now  so  nearly  equal  in  power  that  preponder- 
ance of  concession  would  be  fatal  to  some,  while  it 
would    unduly   exalt   others   and   make  them   too 
powerful.     Hence  the  vagueness  (except  at  some 
great  and  rare  crisis)  of  Sir  Robert's  annunciations 
of  policy,  the  empty  pomposity  of  his  declarations 
of  principle,  the  verbose  inconclusiveness  of  his  whole 
speeches.     How  can  a  man  even  strive  at  high  elo- 
quence, whose  political  fate  condemns  him  to  play 
such  a  part?     You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  a  general  charge  of  mediocrity.     Used  in  this 
case,  mediocrity  is  a  term  of  comparison — disparage- 
ment.    But   where   there  is  no   aim  at   any  thing 
higher — on  the  contrary,  a  studious  avoidance — the 
term   appears  misapplied  if  it  means    an   inherent 
mediocrity.     To  be  equal  to  your  position,  in  what- 
ever sphere,  is  a  sign  of  greatness  of  mind.     To 
shape  out  your  own  means  and  accomplish  your  end 
with  them  entitles  you  to  choose  your  own  measure 
of  praise.     Sir  Robert  knows  his  men,  and  speaks 
to   them  in  the   language   they   understand.     The 
Commons  are  to  him  a  large  jury,  and  he  manages 
them  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate. 

This  rejection  of  all  objects  save  that  of  obtaining 
influence  over  the  House  of  Commons  has  necessi- 
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tated  a  constant  sacrifice  of  consistency  in  opinion. 
*4— ~  Sir  Robert  has  been  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of 
his  party  through  singularly  chequered  and  chang- 
ing events.  He  led  their  opposition  to  Emancipa- 
tion ;  he  led  a  great  portion  of  them  in  their  support 
of  that  measure.  He  was  again  at  the  head  of  their 
reunited  forces  in  the  struggle  against  Reform  ;  he 
was  the  expounder,  if  not  the  originator,  of  their 
conforming  and  conserving  policy  when  the  Reform- 
bill  had  become  law.  In  the  long  and  glorious 
campaign  of  the  Conservative  minority  against  Whig 
ascendancy,  who  more  eloquent  or  more  apparently 
sincere  in  denouncing  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion than  Sir  Robert  Peel?  He  comes  into  office 
with  an  overpowering  majority,  in  which  there  is 
a  large  infusion  of  the  mercantile  interest,  and  his 
first  act  in  power  is  to  adopt  those  portions  of  the 
Whig  measures  which  would  rally  the  mercantile 
influence  round  him,  without  utterly  compromising 
the  avowed  principles  and  interests  of  his  own  party. 
These  are  historical  facts,  but  they  would  not  be 
introduced  in  this  sketch,  which  is  not  intended  to 
be  political,  did  they  not  distinctly  bear  upon  the 
character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  public  speaking.  His 
speeches  when  in  opposition,  and  those  made  while 
he  has  been  in  power,  differ  in  tone.  The  former 
are  full  of  that  ardour  of  assault  which  is  natural 
in  a  man  leading  his  party  on  to  victory,  and  whose 
only  duty  is  to  destroy  ;  the  latter  breathe  a  spirit 
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of  moderation,  a  determination  to  check  and  curb, 
which  are  equally  natural  in  one  who  has  to  build 
up.  All  party  men  do  the  same.  Sir  Robert  only 
does  it  with  more  power  and  art ;  with  the  addition, 
that  it  was  he  who  set  the  example  of  defending 
this  species  of  inconsistency  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Studying  his  career,  one  might  almost  decide  that 
he  has  been  preparing  the  House  of  Commons  for 
his  ascendancy.  To  keep  his  station  as  a  leader  of 
a  party  which,  though  shaken  in  1829  and  again  in 
1830,  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  permanency, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  stand  forth  as  the 
uncompromising  advocate  of  their  then  opinions. 
When,  as  their  leader,  he  seceded  from  some  of 
those  opinions,  he  strengthened  his  own  position  by 
transferring  their  faith  from  the  opinion  to  the  man. 
Having  thus  acquired  power,  having  spread  his  fame 
far  and  wide  for  practical  statesmanship,  he  turns 
round  and  says,  Henceforth  I  will  be  free  to  propose 
my  plans.  You  may  support  them  or  not,  as  you 
choose.  Meanwhile,  the  same  disorganisation  of 
party  was,  by  the  same  causes,  effected  among  his 
opponents,  many  of  whom  learned  to  adopt  the  cry, 
"  Measures,  not  men,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  look 
for  those  measures  to  the  man  whom  they  had  been 
used  to  denounce.  When  "  HB."  published  his 
print  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  pickaxe  in  hand, 
macadamising  his  own  road  by  breaking  up  parties 
into  fragments,  he  hit  out  a  great  truth. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel's  speeches  are  an  index  to  his 
career,  not  merely  in  the  opinions  they  convey,  but 
in  their  quality  and  tone.  In  the  whole  of  his  early 
parliamentary  life,  indeed,  up  to  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  they  took,  chameleon-like,  the  hue  that 
prevailed  among  his  party.  They  were  arguments, 
sometimes  elaborate  and  founded  on  logical  deduc- 
tion (for  Sir  Robert,  with  all  his  mystification,  can 
be  logical  when  he  likes),  sometimes  temporary  and 
founded  on  utilitarian  considerations,  sometimes  the 
sudden  growth  of  his  dexterity  in  debate,  but  always 
arguments  in  support  of  a  certain  set  of  principles 
marked  out,  not  by  him,  but  for  him.  Yet,  even  in 
his  most  uncompromising  harangues,  if  he  could 
gain  his  object  without  directly  pledging  himself,  he 
would.  For  instance,  on  Mr.  Plunket's  motion  for 
a  committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  that 
gentleman  had  asked,  "  What  has  the  State  to  do 
with  religion?"  Sir  Robert  undertook  to  answer 
the  question.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  By  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  principles  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Divine  authority  in  the  direction  of  human  affairs? 
No;  but  he  reminded  Mr,  Plunket  that  he  had  him- 
self felt  it  necessary,  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  to  preface  his  motion  by  a  proclamation 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  Mr.  Plunket  felt  how  important  would 
such  a  declaration  be,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  religion  has  over  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
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England,  was  not  that  reason  enough  why  religion 
shotdd  not  be  left  out  of  the  question?"  Thus  the 
duty  of  the  Church  in  the  spiritual  government  of 
man  was  made  to  depend,  first  on  Mr.  Plunket's 
declaration,  and  secondly  on  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England.  Had  those  feelings  been  the 
other  way,  there  was  an  end  of  the  obligation.  Such 
ad  captandum  arguments  abound  in  the  early 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert ;  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  his  late  ones.  It  is  a  common  trick  with  him, 
and  his  supporters  are  so  pleased  at  the  temporary 
triumph  it  yields,  that  they  overlook  the  lurking 
weakness  of  principle. 

Now  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  species  of  ad- 
vocacy that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  style  as  a  speaker  was 
formed,  and  he  has  never  wholly  discarded  the  habits 
he  then  acquired.  Without  going  the  length  of 
doubting  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  early 
character  of  Protestant  champion,  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  estimate  the  degree  of  his  fervour.  We 
are  not  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  political  character, 
but  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  his  style  of  oratory; 
and,  of  all  eloquence  which  is  not  mere  scholastic 
exercise,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition. Now  it  is  not  easy  to  associate  the  idea  of 
sincere  earnestness  with  the  speeches  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  his  character  of  advocate  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  although  they  by  no  means  encou- 
rage the  suspicion  of  deliberate  insincerity.  It  is  not 
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necessary  that  you  should  remind  yourself,  that  when 
the  future  champion  first  entered  parliament  he 
refused  to  pledge  himself  to  oppose  Emancipation, 
or  that  he  took  up  the  cause  when  it  afforded  a 
ladder  for  ambition.  No  imputation  of  motives  is 
necessary.  The  speeches  rather  suggest  the  picture 
of  a  man  of  cold  temperament,  who  had,  by  some 
process  or  other,  brought  himself  to  the  conviction 
that  he  ought  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  and  whose 
ingenuity  was  at  work  to  find  good  reasons  for  it,  and 
arguments  in  its  defence.  They  are  like  an  elaborate 
address  spoken  from  a  brief.  They  are  very  in- 
genious, very  convincing,  very  powerful :  could  only 
have  been  delivered  by  a  man  of  first-rate  talents, 
and  who  could  command  any  subject  he  touched 
upon :  but  they  are  deficient  in  true  eloquence. 
There  is  none  of  that  lofty  thought  which  follows  a 
reliance  on  high  principle.  On  the  contrary,  they 
eschew  principles,  and  fight  the  battle  on  details. 
There  is  a  want  of  "  heart"  in  them,  There  are 
none  of  those  sudden  touches  which  stir  the  soul. 
They  appeal  to  the  thinking  faculty,  not  to  the  moral 
nature  or  the  passions.  The  language  is  correct, 
nay,  faultless,  without  being  powerful.  The  illustra- 
tions are  apt  and  serviceable,  but  dry.  There  is  a 
want  of  that  warm  colouring  which  an  ardent  spirit 
infuses  into  a  favourite  theme. 

Sir   Robert's  speeches  against   the  Reform-bill, 
though  falling  very  far  short  of  the  high  eloquence 
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so  imposing  a  theme  might  have  inspired,  were  more 
concentrated  and  vigorous,  because  there  he  was 
more  in  earnest.  He  had  already  made  himself  the 
most  distinguished  man  in  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons.  His  ideas,  his  illustrations,  were  all  associ- 
ated with  a  state  of  things  very  different  from  that 
which  was  threatened  while  that  great  struggle  was 
proceeding.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  he  should 
view  with  real  alarm  the  prospect  of  so  utter  a  sub- 
version of  those  established  habits  of  thought  on 
which  his  influence  was  founded.  At  that  time  all 
was  fear  or  despair  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of 
constitutional  government.  Hope, — the  first  prompt- 
ing of  that  statesmanship  which  has  since  shaped 
out  the  art  of  ruling  the  new  as  formerly  the  old, — 
had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  Conservative  leader. 
He,  therefore,  spoke  in  earnest ;  and  his  speeches 
on  the  Reform-bill  may  be  pointed  to  as  being  the 
best  he  ever  made.  In  fact,  he  was  there  speaking 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  party. 

But  his  later  speeches  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  leadership  of  opposition,  when  the  victory 
was  won  but  the  leader  delayed  the  triumph ;  and 
since  he  has  assumed  power  almost  on  his  own  per- 
sonal responsibility ;  these  reflect  all  the  defects 
ascribed  to  the  earlier  ones,  but  much  increased  :  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  personal  restraint  im- 
posed on  him,  and  the  more  extended  political  insin- 
cerity required,  as  he  seems  to  think,  by  a  statesman 
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whose  position  amidst  rival  parties  obliges  him,  in 
order  to  gain  his  objects,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all. 
If  posterity  shall  decide  to  rank  Sir  Robert  Peel 
among  great  men,  he  will  rather  be  classed  among 
the  statesmen  than  among  the  orators.  He  may  be 
talked  of  with  Walpole,  but  not  with  Pitt  or  Fox. 
Oratory  is  a  severe  and  exacting  art.  Its  object  is 
not  merely  to  excite  the  passions  or  sway  the  judg- 
ment, but  also  to  produce  models  for  the  delight  or 
admiration  of  mankind.  It  is  a  study  which  will 
not  brook  a  divided  attention.  The  orator  speaks 
rarely,  at  long  intervals,  during  which  he  saturates 
his  mind  with  his  subject,  while  casting  it  in  the 
mould  to  which  his  taste  guides  him,  as  being  the 
most  calculated  to  enhance  by  its  charm  the  intrinsic 
worth  or  beauty  of  his  thoughts.  Like  the  poet,  he 
works  either  from  love  of  his  theme,  or  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  triumph.  But  the  exigencies  of  mo- 
dern political  warfare  have  called  into  being  a  class 
of  public  speakers,  whose  effusions  fall  as  far  short 
of  those  of  the  professed  orator  in  permanent  beauty 
as  they  excel  them  in  immediate  utility.  As  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  remodelled 
under  the  Reform-bill,  has  become  more  business- 
like, so  the  most  popular  and  powerful  speakers 
there  are  those  who,  rejecting  the  beautiful,  apply 
themselves  to  the  practical.  Eloquence  has  become 
a  positive  element  of  power.  A  party  leader  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  with  almost  equal  energy  into  the 
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most  trifling  as  into  the  most  important  affairs.  He 
must  be  always  ready  with  facts,  with  arguments, 
•with  simulated  enthusiasm  ;  he  must  identify  him- 
self with  all  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  would 
lead.  Even  were  there  time  for  that  preparation 
which  a  great  orator  needs,  there  is  no  scope  for  his 
display. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  of  public  speakers — of 
those  who  either  do  not  aim  at,  or  fall  short  of 
acquiring,  the  divine  art  which,  harmonising  lan- 
guage till  it  becomes  a  music,  and  shaping  thought 
into  a  talisman,  gives  a  man  the  right  to  be  called 
an  orator  —  stands  forth  conspicuously,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  We  have  already  said  that  he  sacrifices  much 
possible  fame  as  an  orator,  in  order  to  secure  sub- 
stantial influence  as  a  statesman.  Some  may  be 
prepared  to  combat  this ;  to  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  inherent  mediocrity  is  such  that  he  could  not, 
if  he  would,  have  rivalled  even  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  orators,  much  less  the  mighty 
dead.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  man  of 
such  high  and  such  varied  attainments,  one  in  whom 
the  scholastic  fervour  has  survived  amidst  the  un- 
congenial pursuits  of  a  stormy  political  life — one 
who,  as  for  instance  in  his  speech  at  Glasgow,  and 
in  some  few  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  or  at 
public  places,  has  breathed  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
poetry  and  philosophy ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that,  had  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
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study  and  imitation  of  the  greatest  models,  to  the 
perfection  of  style,  to  the  discriminating  choice  of 
language,  he  could  not  have  elevated  himself  as  an 
orator  to  the  highest  rank.  No  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
aim  is  different.  His  political  weight  depends  on 
his  power  of  charming  or  influencing  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  has  studied  political  opinion  until 
even  its  minutest  shades  are  made  palpable  to  him. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  represented  in  the  popular 
assembly,  and  there  he  displays  his  knowledge  of 
all  their  wants,  and  avails  himself,  concealing  his 
purpose,  of  all  their  rivalries  and  prejudices.  Not 
one  but  finds,  from  time  to  time,  an  echo  in  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  caution,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  determination,  are  so  well  known, 
that  the  slightest  hint  he  lets  fall  as  to  his  purposes 
is  instantly  caught  up.  One  cause  of  the  breathless 
attention  with  which  he  is  heard  is,  that  each  section 
of  the  House  is  anxious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
his  future  policy,  knowing  well  that  he  will  not 
utter  any  direct  promise  as  a  mere  flourish,  or  unless 
he  means  to  fulfil  it.  If  he  be  oracular  in  his  mys- 
tery, he  is  often  equally  so  in  his  studied  mystifica- 
tion. As  no  man  can  more  clearly  explain  himself 
when  he  pleases,  so  no  man  can  more  adroitly  wrap 
up  his  real  meaning  in  an  unintelligible  involvement 
of  words.  Look  at  him  while  in  power  from  1841 
to  1846,  while  still  he  was  concealing  his  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
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country  : — Sometimes  a  sturdy  Radical,  or  an  indig- 
nant Agriculturist,  determines  to  catch  the  eel  by  the 
tail  and  electrify  him.  He  puts  some  plain,  direct 
question,  and  demands  an  answer.  You  think  Sir 
Robert  must  now  be  fairly  posed ;  his  veil  must  be 
rent ;  parties  must  soon  resume  their  old  habits ;  for 
he  must  say  something  positive  on  which  a  war-cry 
can  be  raised.  He  rises,  leans  forward  on  the  table, 
playing  with  his  glasses,  or  puts  his  hands  under  the 
tails  of  his  blue  frock-coat ;  and,  in  the  most  open 
and  candid  way,  declares  his  determination  to  an- 
swer frankly  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  him. 
This  is  satisfactory,  it  propitiates.  All  are  on  the 
qui  vive.  There  is  hushed  silence ;  all  heads  are 
stretched  forward  in  expectation  of  the  announce- 
ment of  policy.  Perhaps  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Palmerston  exchange  a  glance  or  smile  of 
incredulity,  for  they  know  their  man.  Meanwhile 
the  soft,  bland  voice  has  poured  itself  forth,  its 
faintest  tone  heard  in  the  most  remote  corner ;  the 
bearing  bespeaks  a  full  consciousness  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  duty  of  the  moment ;  the  face  wears 
the  placid  expression  of  innocence.  You  are  fairly 
prepossessed  for  such  a  man.  But  what  is  he  say- 
ing ?  By  that  cheer  from  Mr.  Cobden  and  his 
Sancho,  Mr.  Bright,  he  appears  to  have  said  some- 
thing pleasant  to  the  manufacturers.  But  that  roar 
of  delight  from  the  other  side  ?  Oh,  he  has  con- 
vulsed the  country  gentlemen  by  some  well-timed 
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compliment  to  agriculture,  not  as  yet  the  object  of 
his  ridicule.  And  now  another  cheer,  more  general, 
is  the  reward  of  some  pompous  maxim  of  the  public 
good.  It  is  clear  the  House  has  warmed  to  him. 
The  more  kindly  they  entertain,  the  more  candid 
grow  the  speaker's  tones,  the  more  earnest  is  he  to 
do  the  best  which  the  state  of  things  allows.  An 
elaborate  statement  follows  of  the  different  courses 
open  to  him,  of  their  several  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, in  all  of  which  he  adroitly  rouses  the  pre- 
judices slumbering  for  the  moment  around  him,  and 
establishes  a  sympathy  with  each ;  centering  hopes 
in  himself,  and  setting  old  hatreds  anew  against 
each  other  :  until,  having  thus  led  the  various 
parties  into  a  mental  melee,  he  winds  up  with  an 
"  upon  the  whole,"  leading,  with  pompous  affecta- 
tion of  resolve,  to  a  declaration  of  what  he  means  to 
do,  which,  in  fact,  comprises — in  an  artful  woof  of 
phrases,  sounding  but  bodiless  —  almost  every  thing 
that  he  does  not  mean  to  do.  Meanwhile  he  has 
skilfully  diverted  the  attention  of  all  from  the  real 
point  at  issue,  to  their  mutual  jealousies  and  asperi- 
ties. Ten  to  one  he  sits  down  "  amidst  loud  cheers," 
having  uttered  much,  but  avowed  nothing.  It  may 
be  asked,  How  can  such  a  body  be  so  transparently 
cajoled  ?  The  answer  is,  It  is  done — done  every 
day,  in  almost  every  speech ;  and  the  more  it  is 
done,  the  more  they  seeui  to  like  it. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  phase  of  Sir  Robert 
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Peel's  parliamentary  character.  There  are  occa- 
sions—  and  they  have  multiplied  during  the  last 
year  or  two — when  he  boldly  throws  aside  all  these 
arts  of  finesse,  and  assumes  a  much  more  lofty  posi- 
tion. Patient,  pains-taking,  a  dissembler,  even  po- 
litically speaking  a  hypocrite,  in  order  to  obtain 
power,  he  no  sooner  felt  the  sceptre  firm  in  his 
grasp,  than  his  mind  seemed  to  expand  ;  he  grew  in 
moral  stature ;  he  disdained  to  look  back  at  the 
tortuous  path  by  which  he  had  ascended,  but  pressed 
with  proud  confidence  forward.  A  magical  change 
came  over  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  hour  that  he 
finally  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  obtain  a 
pure  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  the 
aid  of  the  agricultural  members  :  to  be  the  minister, 
not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  desperate  nature  of  the  game,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stake  (nothing  less  than  the  fealty  of  a 
party  and  the  reputation  of  a  life)  inspired  an  un- 
wonted magnanimity;  or  that,  a  long-sought  op- 
portunity having  arrived  for  throwing  off  a  mask  of 
hateful  subserviency,  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  for  the 
first  time  displayed  his  real  character ;  assuredly 
there  was  in  his  speeches  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  especially  the  last  six  months  of  his  official  life, 
a  tone  to  which  his  contemporaries  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed. With  a  sense  of  power,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  self-sacrifice,  he  assumed  the  air,  now 
of  a  dictator,  now  of  a  martyr.  Defiance  to  the 
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agriculturists,  and  threats  to  the  legitimate  opposi- 
tion, were  backed  by  a  kind  of  covert  appeal  to  the 
public  out  of  doors.  Occasional  flashes  of  spirit, 
rare  but  emphatic  and  decisive  instances  of  plain- 
speaking,  induced  a  momentary  doubt  whether  this 
man,  so  metamorphosed  by  a  great  peril  and  an 
unparalleled  responsibility,  could  really  be  the  same 
Sir  Robert  Peel  whose  name  had  long  been  a  by- 
word for  plausibility  and  slipperiness  in  statesman- 
ship, whom  you  had  so  often  seen  shivering  with 
ludicrous  indecision,  on  the  very  brink  of  a  positive 
declaration.  But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  illustrating 
the  real  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  at  every 
great  crisis  of  his  public  life, —  on  bringing  in  the 
Emancipation-bill,  on  assuming  office  in  1834,  and 
finally,  on  introducing  the  measure  for  repeal  of  the 
Corn-law, — he  has  thus  flung  aside  his  disguise,  and 
has  spoken  out  plainly  and  boldly  his  real  mind, 
regardless  of  personal  consequences.  This  may  have 
been  magnanimity ;  it  may  have  been  moral  hardi- 
hood ;  political  passions  will  always  usurp  in  such 
cases  the  decision  of  a  calm  judgment. 

If  Sir  Robert  has  acquired,  by  long  study  and 
practice,  the  art  of  leading  and  moulding  to  his  will 
a  body  of  several  hundred  intelligent  men,  he  may 
be  pardoned  if  the  matter  of-  his  speeches  be  not 
first-rate.  Excepting  occasional  passages  of  the 
kind  just  referred  to,  the  character  given  already  of 
his  earlier  speeches  applies  to  his  later  ones.  Nei- 
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tlier  the  thoughts  nor  the  language  ever  rise  above 
the  level  of  common  sense.  They  are  political 
manoeuvres  and  purposes  put  into  language,  because 
a  free  constitution  requires  that  the  people  shall  at 
least  seem  to  be  parties  to  the  policy  of  statesmen. 
The  difference  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other 
statesmen  is,  that  he  does  not  think  in  public,  does 
not  invite  the  public  to  think  with  him.  He  forms 
his  plans  out  of  the  elements  of  thought  he  finds  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  trusts  to  each  party 
liking  the  ingredient  it  has  separately  contributed  to 
the  hash. 

A  stranger  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
having  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  influence  there, 
had  conceived  some  ideal  portrait  of  a  great  orator, 
would  assuredly  be  disappointed.  He  would  ob- 
serve in  his  speeches  a  want  of  strong  reasoning  on 
fixed  principles,  a  lax,  loose,  many-sided  mode  of 
viewing  the  most  vital  questions,  and  a  great  com- 
mand of  that  sort  of  logic  which  takes  in  common 
minds  by  clever  fallacies.  He  would  look  in  vain 
for  vivid  imagination  or  profound  thought.  He 
would  find  no  outline  of  a  complete  scheme  of 
policy,  nor  any  one  ruling  idea  with  which  his  own 
views  and  political  sympathies  could  associate.  The 
style  he  would  pronounce  inartificial ;  not  that  there 
is  no  attempt  at  construction,  but  that  the  speech  is 
so  crowded  with  extraneous  matter  and  so  many 
ends  have  to  be  gained  by  it,  that  a  perfect  plan 
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would  be  impossible.  He  would  complain  of  ver- 
bosity, of  repetition  of  ideas,  nay,  whole  arguments, 
in  different  words,  and  then  imperfectly  expressed, 
of  a  pervading  pretension  to  something  very  pro- 
found which  constantly  falls  short  of  accomplish- 
ment. Of  the  action  used  by  the  speaker  he  would 
be  tempted  to  say  that  it  was  neither  modest  as 
becomes  an  unassuming  reasoner,  nor  imposing  as 
ought  to  be  the  action  of  a  great  orator.  He  would 
see  at  one  time  a  pompous  solemnity  leading  to 
nothing ;  at  another,  the  most  trivial  postures  of 
every-day  after-dinner  conversation  ushering  in  the 
most  important  topics.  He  would  notice  with  sur- 
prise the  orator's  elbow  resting  on  the  table  before 
him,  while  his  pointed  finger  shakes  ominously  at 
his  opponents,  and  one  leg  is  crossed  over  the  other, 
the  posture  of  a  man  laying  down  an  argument  to  a 
familiar  friend  ;  or,  his  thumbs  buried  in  the  pockets 
of  his  capacious  waistcoat,  while  his  coat  is  thrown 
back  ostentatiously,  as  some  foreigners  do  to  shew 
their  fine  velvet  linings  ;  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  his  hands  hidden  under  his  coat-tails, 
while  he  stands  much  as  he  might  with  his  back  to 
a  fire, — these  are  not  exactly  the  positions  or  gestures 
of  a  great  orator. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  defects  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  his  speeches  or  his  actions 
are  looked  at  critically,  you  cannot  fail  to  admire 
his  ease  and  self-possession,  the  thorough  knowledge 
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he  has,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  of  every  sub- 
ject he  undertakes;  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
enters  into  all  the  different  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
interests  which  surround  him ;  and  the  art  he  evinces 
in  wielding  them  so  as  to  produce  all  the  appear- 
ance of  enthusiasm,  and  in  moulding  them  to  his 
purpose  of  suhduing  their  varieties  to  one  harmoni- 
ous course  of  action.  In  the  art  of  managing  the 
House  of  Commons  he  is,  indeed,  unrivalled. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  like  his  great  rival,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  depends  for  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence upon  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  audience.  He  does  not  aspire  to,  or  at  all  events 
does  not  attain,  those  high  flights  of  rhetoric,  or 
declamation,  or  poetical  embellishment,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  other  commanding  qualities,  go  to  form 
the  characteristics  of  the  professed  orator.  In  these 
departments  of  the  art  of  public  speaking  he  is 
excelled  by  many  of  his  own  supporters,  —  by  Mr. 
Macaulay,  by  Mr.  Sheil,  and  even  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  but  there  is  no  man  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  who  exercises  so  much  general  influence  over 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  his  party,  no  man  on  that 
side  whose  views  on  all  questions  are  listened  to 
with  more  respect  and  expectation  by  the  House 
generally,  than  are  those  of  Lord  John  Russell.  In 
this  kind  of  popularity,  he  certainly  ranks  next  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  traits  and  characteristics  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell are  not  so  marked  to  a  superficial  observer  as 
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are  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  tenor  of  his 
political  life  has  been  more  uniform,  and  he  has  not 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye.  Yet,  when 
we  look  along  the  "Liberal"  benches,  and  observe 
how  many  men  of  a  high  order  of  parliamentary 
talent  are  ranged  there,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  man  who,  by  general  consent,  has  been  elevated 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party,  must  have,  on  some 
score  or  other,  some  very  strong  and  decided  claims 
on  our  attention. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  fact,  is  almost  as  great  a 
proficient  in  the  tactics  of  parliamentary  manage- 
ment as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself.  He  is  the  rival  of 
that  right  honourable  baronet  in  more  senses  than 
one.  He  is  not  merely  his  rival  for  place,  and  for 
popularity  out  of  doors,  but  he  also  competes  with 
him,  and  successfully,  for  the  favour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  speaker.  The  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  arts  which  secure  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  his 
attentive  and  willing  auditory,  also  work  out  the 
same  results,  although  in  a  modified  degree,  for 
Lord  John  Russell.  But  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
is  more  confined.  What  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  to  the 
whole  House,  Lord  John  Russell  is  to  his  party. 
Formed  as  it  is  of  the  most  discordant  elements,  and 
difficult  as  it  is  for  the  representatives  of  interests 
and  opinions  so  various  to  act  in  harmony ;  yet  such 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  noble  lord  humours  their 
foibles,  adapts  himself  to  their  prejudices,  selects 
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their  points  of  agreement  as  the  ground  of  common 
co-operation,  and  echoes  all  their  favourite  views 
and  opinions,  that  his  persuasion  and  address  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  courses  of  action  the  most  con- 
tradictory, the  most  opposed  to  their  avowed  and 
pledged  principles. 

As  the  mover  of  the  Reform-bill,  Lord  John 
Russell  has  secured  for  himself  a  page  in  history. 
Up  to  that  period  his  parliamentary  position  may  be 
traced  to  the  historical  career  of  his  family.  His 
selection  by  the  Whig  government  of  1830  to  intro- 
duce the  bill,  was  a  tribute  to  the  party  services  of  the 
house  of  Russell ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  that  measure,  or  at  least  from  a  time  very  shortly 
after  it,  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  grew 
to  be  personal.  He  was  at  first  a  sort  of  pet  of  the 
Whig  party ;  and  while  the  men  who  occupied  the 
most  prominent  position  in  the  Grey  government 
were  on  the  arena,  he  was,  with  almost  the  single 
exception  of  his  being  allowed  to  introduce  the 
Reform-bill,  kept  in  what  was  comparatively  the 
background.  Always  a  sincere  politician,  consistent 
as  far  as  the  necessities  of  his  party  would  allow,  he 
used  at  this  time  to  occupy  himself  chiefly  with 
echoing  their  constitutional  maxims,  seldom  aspir- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  any  political  deductions  of 
his  own.  There  were  certain  political  views  which 
used  to  be  designated  as  "Whig  principles  ;"  and, 
although  these  suffered  a  temporary  disturbance  by 
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the  violent  agitation  which  heralded  and  accom- 
panied the  measure  of  Reform,  still  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  to  be  found,  at  all  possible  and  convenient 
times,  repeating  those  principles,  and  avowing, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  that  they  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  his  political  creed. 

But  when  the  great  men  of  the  Reform  ministry 
passed  from  the  scene,  or  were  absorbed  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  Lord  John  Russell  shot 
up  into  a  leader.  Whether  he  took  the  lead  by 
mere  rotation,  or  whether  his  party  had  discovered 
in  him  superior  talents,  the  public  did  not  know ; 
but  he  had  not  long  held  the  post  of  manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons  —  he  being  then  the  organ  of 
Government  there — ere  it  became  evident  that  under 
that  smooth  exterior  of  quiet  imitation,  for  which  he 
had  been  ranked  as  little  more  than  an  aristocratic 
puppet,  there  lay  a  steadfastness  of  character,  a 
power  of  observation,  a  skill  in  debate,  and,  above 
all,  an  habitual  tact,  which  qualified  him  to  play  a 
much  more  important  part  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  game  of  politics,  and  made  it  worth  the 
while  of  men  of  all  parties  to  study  his  peculiarities 
and  ascertain  his  principles.  It  was  observable,  too, 
that  with  power  and  its  responsibilities  came  a  con- 
sciousness of  independence  from  those  trammels 
which  a  state  of  comparative  political  pupilage  had 
imposed.  Called  upon  to  act  for  himself,  and  held 
responsible  to  the  country  for  his  opinions,  he  less 
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frequently  spoke  the  established  and  hereditary  views 
of  his  party,  and  more  often  those  conclusions  of 
his  own  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  forming, 
from  a  careful  and  extensive  observation  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  the  people.  His 
speeches  still  contained  much  of  the  old  leaven ;  but 
there  was  infused  into  them  a  more  independent, 
philosophic,  and  statesmanlike  spirit. 

We  have  already  placed  Lord  John  Russell 
second  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  art  of  managing 
the  House.  He  certainly  must  yield  to  him  in  that 
Protean  spirit,  that  plasticity  of  temperament,  which 
enables  the  right  honourable  baronet  to  enter  at 
will  into,  and  personate  for  the  time  being,  the 
many  opposite  characters  which  he  has  filled  during 
his  long  career.  Although  Lord  John  Russell  has 
at  times  shewn  that  he  is  cognisant  of  all  the  many 
shades  of  difference  which  mark  the  opinions  of 
opposite  sections  of  his  party  —  although  he,  the 
aristocratic  Whig,  can  sympathise  for  the  hour  with 
the  Political  Economist,  the  advocate  of  Extension  of 
the  Suffrage,  the  Free-trader,  or  the  Dissenter,  still 
the  scale  of  his  operations  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  magnificent  sphere  occupied  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Nothing  short  of  what  the  late  Charles 
Mathews  used  to  call  his  monopolylogue  will  satisfy 
the  latter :  the  former  is  content  with  playing  all  the 
parts  in  his  own  peculiar  line ;  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps  on  great  occasions,  one  or  two  additional, 
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provided  always  they  are  in  the  regular  drama. 
But  although  Lord  John  Russell,  either  from  being 
restrained  by  principle  or  from  the  want  of  skill, 
may  not  attempt  those  bold  and  gigantic  delusions, 
those  mesmeric  practices  on  the  credulity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  characterise  the  public 
career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yet  there  are  many  points 
in  respect  of  which  he  may,  as  a  speaker,  be  re- 
garded as  superior  to  his  rival.  If  he  does  not 
accomplish  as  much  by  his  orations,  they  often  ex- 
hibit higher  qualities  of  mind,  and  produce  the 
immediate  result  of  pleasing  the  auditory  with 
much  less  appearance  of  preparation  and  effort.  Sir 
Robert  gains  his  end  by  a  tremendous  expenditure 
of  words,  a  sacrifice  of  straightforward  argument,  a 
transparent  mystification,  and  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  his  views,  which  would  be  tedious  even  in  a  legal 
advocate.  Lord  John  trusts  rather  to  a  simple, 
clear,  and  plain  exposition  of  his  meaning,  unam- 
bitious, yet  pregnant  with  thought.  He  steals  in 
unpretending  guise  on  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
pursues  his  undeviating  course  without  apparent 
effort,  unfolds  all  his  views  without  suspicion  of  pre- 
paration, while  leaving  no  material  point  undisposed 
of;  and  then,  suddenly,  when  such  a  thing  is  least 
expected,  he  strikes  out  some  original  and  bold  con- 
ception, something  that  rings  at  once  on  the  intel- 
lectual ear  as  sterling  gold  ere  even  it  is  tested,  that 
bears  away  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  are 
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most  prepared  to  contest  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion it  contains,  while  it  charms  the  whole  House 
into  applause.  One  such  accidental  and  apparently 
unpremeditated  stroke  raises  him  instantly  far 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  the  House  than  all  the 
laboured,  though  successful,  sophistries  of  an  orator 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  fact,  a  little  more  care  and  attention  to  ob- 
vious rules,  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
sentences,  and  the  artificial  alternation  of  brilliant 
with  merely  level  speaking,  would  render  Lord 
John  Russell  a  finished,  if  not  an  elegant,  speaker. 
His  language  is  in  a  high  degree  correct.  His  sen- 
tences are  frequently  so  constructed  as  to  possess 
both  force  and  beauty ;  yet,  from  the  careless  adop- 
tion of  loose,  conventional,  conversational  forms 
of  speech,  they  at  first  sight  appear  clumsy  and 
feeble.  A  speaker  who  ushers  in  some  fine  philo- 
sophical maxim,  some  concentration  of  political 
thought,  which  is  perhaps  to  become  the  watch- 
word of  party  for  the  season,  and  to  excite  the 
serious  criticism  of  observant  men, —  he  who,  having 
matter  to  utter  of  this  high  order,  having  already 
clothed  the  idea  mentally  in  the  most  elegant, 
pointed,  or  antithetical  form  of  words,  introduces  it 
with  a  "  Well,  then,  I  say,  sir,"  hem — ing,  and 
ha — ing,  and  hesitating,  like  a  schoolboy  on  examin- 
ation-day, deserves  his  fate,  while  wilfully  pro- 
voking it,  if  careless  and  unobservant  listeners, 
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judging  only  from  superficial  inaccuracies  of  speech, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  choice  and  elegant 
diction  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Sheil,  or  the  pure  cor- 
rectness of  a  Stanley,  set  him  down  as  a  clumsy  and 
imperfect  speaker,  —  one  whom  fortune,  the  chance 
of  high  birth,  not  original  merit,  has  placed  in  his 
present  exalted  position.  Yet  so  it  is.  Lord  John 
Russell  will  give  utterance  to  sentences  worthy, 
both  for  the  idea  and  the  language,  of  being  em- 
balmed among  the  remarkable  sayings  of  distin- 
guished men ;  but  he  will  preface  them,  and,  per- 
haps follows  them  up,  with  the  common  chit-chat 
verbiage  of  a  gossip's  tale. 

There  is  a  terseness,  simplicity,  and  brevity,  about 
his  annunciations  of  opinion  very  similar  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  style  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  proceeding,  longo  intervallo,  from  the  same  de- 
cision of  character.  He  seems  to  weigh  well  all  he 
utters.  He  does  not  speak  from  impulse,  or  only  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  but  rather  seems  as 
if  he  had  a  reserve  of  opinions,  giving  forth  only 
those  portions  of  his  political  doctrines  which  are 
for  the  time  being  suited  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  his  party.  He  developes  just  as  much  as  he 
thinks  their  wants  require,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
betrayed  into  an  advance  beyond  the  line  of  demar- 
cation he  has  resolved  on.  It  is  as  if  he  possessed 
an  armoury  from  which  he  furnishes  just  those 
weapons  which  from  time  to  time  he  thinks  neces- 
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sary.  He  is  an  admirable  debater,  from  his  cool- 
ness, readiness,  and  phlegmatic  self-possession. 
His  historical  knowledge  is  as  great  as  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  he  equals  him  in  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  great  constitutional  precedents, 
and  the  established  dicta  of  former  party  leaders. 
He  has  also  a  remarkably  clear  and  ready  view  of 
the  position  of  parties,  both  at  the  present  time  and 
formerly,  and  knows  how  to  avail  himself  most  ably 
of  their  many  inconsistencies.  He  has  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  "points"  of  former  debates,  and 
the  dilemmas  into  which  the  inconsistencies  of  his 
adversaries  may  have  thrown  them.  These  he  often 
refers  to  most  happily  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  a 
kind  of  good-natured  slyness  of  allusion  wholly  free 
from  party  animosity.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
acrimony  in  his  personal  allusions.  He  is  never  un- 
generous to  an  opponent.  Delicate  irony,  or  the 
clever  juxtaposition  of  past  with  present  professions, 
these  are  the  limits  of  his  personality.  He  is  the 
gentleman  even  in  the  greatest  heat  of  debate.  His 
triumphs,  won  in  this  easy  way  by  tact  and  intel- 
lectual keenness,  unaided  by  passion,  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  the  costly  victories  of  debaters  like 
Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  Mr.  Roebuck.  Yet 
Lord  John  Russell  is  not  deficient  in  dignity  or 
manliness  when  the  occasion  calls  it  forth.  He  has 
a  great  reserve  of  moral  strength  and  energy. 
When  the  acknowledged  organ  in  the  House  of  a 
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tottering  ministry,  his  Radical  followers  used  fre- 
quently to  take  advantage  (or,  rather,  to  try  to  do 
so)  of  the  weakness  of  the  government.  At  a  time 
when  a  vote  was  a  victory,  a  timid  man  would  have 
been  disposed  to  submit  to  this  ungenerous  treat- 
ment. Not  so  Lord  John  Russell.  Under  his  quiet 
exterior  of  almost  proud  indifference  lies  an  habitual 
determination  of  character.  He  knew  that  to  seem 
weak  was  to  become  weak  ;  he  therefore  always  spoke 
out.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  the  deter- 
mined way  in  which  he  once  put  down  Mr.  Wakley, 
when  he  thought  to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  him. 
He  was  flung  in  an  instant.  This  was  when  the 
former  Whig  government  was  on  its  last  legs. 

Lord  John  Russell  advances  his  opinions  with 
remarkable  modesty  of  manner.  For  his  standing 
and  parliamentary  influence,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
unassuming  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet,  withal,  you  perceive  that  what  he  advances  he 
intends  to  adhere  to.  Although  there  is  none  of 
that  arrogance  and  presumption  of  success  which  so 
often  characterise  the  exordiums  of  established 
speakers,  there  is  evident  firmness  and  self-reliance. 
The  modesty  of  manner  arises  from  personal  pecu- 
liarity, or  perhaps  from  deference  for  the  great  con- 
stitutional character  of  the  assembly;  not  from 
mental  doubt  or  hesitation.  Lord  John  Russell's 
mind  is  suggestive,  not  dogmatic.  Yet,  although 
he  submits  his  conclusions  respectfully  to  the 
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House,  he  betrays  no  want  of  confidence  in  their 
soundness.  His  deference  is  personal,  not  intel- 
lectual. On  the  contrary,  he  grapples  boldly  with 
questions.  Unlike  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  does  not 
exhaust  himself  and  the  patience  of  the  House  with 
elaborate  statements  of  the  different  courses  which 
he  "  might "  take,  as  though  politics  were  a  mere 
game  of  chance  or  calculation,  but  he  takes  his  side 
at  once,  chooses  his  course,  and  stands  by  his  choice. 
As  he  never  takes  extreme  views,  he  is  the  better 
able  to  argue  boldly  on  his  avowed  principles. 

Occasionally,  his  diction  rises  into  a  lofty  sim- 
plicity of  style —  a  clear-seeing  impartiality,  shewing 
his  mind  elevated  above  the  excitements  of  the  hour 
— which  is  almost  too  free  from  party  spirit  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons.  You  might 
almost  suppose  you  were  hearing  history  read.  This 
does  not  always  suit  the  vulgar  and  depraved  appe- 
tite of  some  of  his  supporters,  who  require  that  their 
leader  shall  be  more  impregnated  with  their  own 
political  and  sectarian  animosities.  Now  and  then 
you  hear  murmurs  of  rebellion  in  their  ranks  ;  out- 
of-doors  they  are  most  valiant  in  their  refusal  to  be 
any  longer  led  by  such  a  faineant,  as  they  term 
him ;  but,  when  the  time  for  action  comes,  they  are 
glad  enough  to  range  themselves  again  under  his 
banner.  His  coolness  and  tact,  they  have  learned, 
are  better  guides  than  their  prejudices  or  passions. 
Extreme  opinions,  they  know,  however  well  they 
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may  point  a  speech  on  the  hustings,  will  not  do  for 
the  legislature.  Accordingly  they  always  repent 
their  insubordination.  Their  quiet,  determined  little 
leader  holds  himself  aloof,  till  they  corne  on  bended 
knee  to  claim  his  forgiveness. 

But  when  it  suits  Lord  John  Russell  to  descend 
into  the  arena  of  party,  and  adopt  a  more  decided 
tone,  he  can  do  so  with  remarkable  effect.  The 
force  of  contrast  makes  his  declarations  of  war  more 
to  be  feared.  As  he  seldom  advances  but  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  making  an  impression,  the  rais- 
ing of  his  standard  is  apt  to  spread  alarm  among 
his  antagonists.  No  man  in  the  House  is  then 
more  ready  with  a  battle-cry.  He  concentrates  and 
embodies  the  party  hope  of  the  hour  with  remark- 
able force  of  phrase  and  felicity  of  diction.  Surprise 
is  an  element  of  success  in  eloquence  as  it  is  in 
humour.  Without  apparent  effort,  and  while  pur- 
suing the  unambitious  tenor  of  his  ordinary  level 
speaking,  on  these  occasions  he  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly hits  out  some  short,  pithy,  pointed  sentence, 
containing,  in  few  words,  and  readily  remembered 
(sometimes  depending  for  its  attraction  on  the  trick 
of  alliteration,  sometimes  on  the  inherent  force  and 
simplicity  of  the  proposition),  the  political  dogma 
which  finds  favour  with  his  party  at  the  moment,  or 
that  principle  which  he  intends  shall  be  the  object 
of  their  united  efforts  for  some  time  to  come. 
Standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  monotonous 
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commonplace,  or  the  even  simplicity  of  demonstra- 
tion, which  have  formed  the  rest  of  the  speech,  they 
have  all  the  air  of  apophthegms,  or  maxims,  and 
are  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  noble  lord's 
followers,  and  made  the  channels  of  their  own 
thoughts.  Stamped  from  his  mint,  they  are  taken 
for  sterling  gold ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are 
not  always  of  the  true  metal. 

He  has  a  remarkably  neat  mode  of  turning  a 
phrase.  He  sometimes,  though  rarely,  sets  his 
ideas  in  a  frame  of  highly  wrought  diction. 
Almost  any  speech  on  a  great  topic  will  afford 
instances  of  this.  His  choice  of  language  is  often 
felicitous,  and  more  effective  from  the  concealment 
of  effort.  His  speech  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first 
free-trade  budget,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  premier's 
plan  as  "  disturbing,  but  failing  to  settle,"  affords 
some  instances  of  this.  Again,  he  is  happy  in  im- 
promptu,—  a  very  rare  quality  in  our  modern  par- 
liament, where  almost  every  speaker  prepares  him- 
self. It  may  seem  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader 
of  Lord  John's  successful  hit  at  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
When  that  honourable  baronet,  after  having  been 
in  the  Whig  ranks  all  his  life,  joined  the  Conser- 
vatives, disgusted  at  the  attempted  tampering  with 
Church  property,  he  alluded  to  some  observations 
of  Lord  John  Russell  as  being  dictated  by  "  the 
cant  of  patriotism."  The  noble  lord,  with  great 
promptitude,  replied,  that  if  there  was  the  "  cant  of 
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patriotism,"  there  was  also  such  a  thing  as  the 
"recant"  of  patriotism.  This  allusion  to  the  tur- 
bulent early  life  of  Sir  Francis,  although  in  itself 
but  a  trivial  play  on  words,  was  powerfully  effective, 
because  so  sudden  and  apt.  A  more  delicate  and 
pointed,  and  a  less  obvious,  retort  would  not  have 
told  so  well  in  such  a  congregation  of  many  grades 
of  intelligence  as  the  House  of  Commons.  Again  : 
no  man  excels  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  difficult 
art  of  talking  philosophy,  or  assuming  the  didactic 
tone,  in  a  popular  assembly,  without  the  appearance 
of  pedantry.  His  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  the 
hereditary  opinions  of  his  party — in  fact,  he  is  a 
sort  of  model  Whig,  and  although  he  is  compelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  modern  politics  to  take  part  in 
a  species  of  agitation,  he  always  seems  to  view  the 
events  of  the  hour  with  the  eyes  of  his  ancestors. 
Although  the  apostle  of  progress,  he  is  always  more 
disposed  to  look  back  than  forwards.  The  political 
child  of  popular  agitation,  he  seems  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  parent.  He  would  now  rather  have  measures 
which  he  approves  carried  by  the  authority  of  the 
old  maxims  and  principles  of  his  forefathers  than  by 
mob  will.  He  is  an  aristocrat  of  liberal  views 
playing  reluctantly  the  part  of  democracy,  and  his 
speeches  present  the  medley  of  principles  which 
such  a  position  would  induce. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  points  of  excellence 
in  his  speeches,  Lord  John  Russell's  personal  ex- 
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terior  and  style  of  speaking  are  most  disappointing. 
Remembering  the  pleasure  he  has  given  you  on 
paper  and  the  prominent  position  he  holds  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  your  first  sensation  on  seeing 
and  hearing  him  is  one  of  disappointment.  Can 
that  little,  quiet,  fragile,  modest,  almost  insignificant- 
looking  man,  so  neat,  plain,  and  formal  in  his  black 
coat  and  snow-white  neckcloth,  who  sits  with  his 
legs  crossed  "  any-how  "  and  his  hat  overshadowing 
his  small  sharp  features  till  they  are  scarcely  seen, — 
can  that  be  Lord  John  Russell  ?  Is  he  really  the 
leader  of  that  compact  and  numerous  party?  And 
has  he  the  power  or  the  skill  to  rule  and  rein  them 
in  ;  to  amalgamate  all  their  discordant  varieties ;  to 
tame  their  political  violence,  of  which  you  have 
heard  and  seen  so  much ;  to  pour  the  oil  of  his 
philosophic  spirit  on  the  troubled  waters  of  their 
excited  passions ;  to  beguile  them  into  suspending 
or  giving  up  their  cherished  opinions  and  settled 
purposes,  and  cordially  uniting  in  working  out  his 
views,  and  respecting,  if  not  obeying,  his  will? 
When  you  regard  the  physique  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
his  full,  commanding  figure,  his  intellectual  face 
and  head,  his  handsome  expressive  countenance,  his 
erect  and  manly  bearing ;  you  are  half  tempted  to 
believe,  on  trust,  all  you  have  heard  of  his  magical 
influence  over  the  House  of  Commons :  but  no  per- 
suasion will  induce  you  to  think  that  the  diminutive 
model  of  a  man  who  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  as 

D2 
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Lord  John  Bussell — whom  Lord  Palmerston,  his 
next  neighbour,  might  almost  dandle  in  his  arms  — 
can  possess  those  qualities  which  history  tells  us  are 
necessary  in  order  to  sway  popular  assemblies. 

In  a  few  moments  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  rises 
from   his  seat ;   advancing   to  the   table  to  speak. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  see  something  that  pre- 
possesses. His  head,  though  small,  is  finely  shaped  ; 
it  is  a  highly  intellectual  head,  and  the  brow  is  wide 
and  deep.     The  face,  broad  and  firm  set,  sphynx- 
like   in  shape,  is  not   of  faultless  outline,  but  it  is 
strongly  marked  with  character.     A  thoughtful  re- 
pose, slightly  tinged  with  melancholy,  pervades  it. 
The  features  are  sharply  defined ;  they  look  more 
so  in  the  extreme  paleness  of  the  complexion  —  a 
paleness  not  of  ill  health,  but  of  refined  breeding. 
The  mouth  is  wide,  but  finely  shaped ;  surrounded 
with  a  marked  line,  as  though  it  were  often  made 
the  vehicle  of  expression,  while  the  lips  are  firmly 
compressed,  as  from  habitual  thought.     The  eye  is 
quick  and  intelligent,  the  nose  straight  and  decided, 
the  eyebrows  dark  and  well  arched,  and  the  whole 
face,  which  seems  smaller  still  than  it  is  from  the 
absence   of  whiskers,  is  surmounted   by  dark  and 
scanty  hair,  which  leaves  disclosed  the  whole  depth 
of  an  ample  and  intellectual  forehead.     A  moment 
more,   and   you  are  struck   with    the   proportions, 
though  small,  of  his  frame  —  his  attitude  erect,  his 
chest  expanded.     You  begin  to  perceive  that  a  little 
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man  need  not  of  necessity  be  insignificant.  There  is 
a  presence  upon  him,  a  firm  compactness  of  outline, 
a  self-possessed  manner,  a  consciousness  of  latent 
strength,  that  lead  you  to  abandon  your  unfavour- 
able view  of  his  physical  attributes,  and  to  hope 
much  from  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 

He  speaks,  and  for  a  time  your  disappointment 
returns.  You  have  seen  him  make  one  step  for- 
ward to  the  table,  look  all  round  the  house,  then 
make  a  step  back  again  into  his  old  place ;  then 
with  the  right  arm  stretched  partly  out,  and  his  face 
half  turned  to  his  own  supporters,  he  begins.  His 
voice  is  feeble  in  quality  and  monotonous.  It  is 
thin,  and  there  is  a  twang  upon  it  which  smacks  of 
aristocratic  affectation  ;  but  it  is  distinct.  He  is, 
perhaps,  about  to  answer  some  speech,  or  to  attack 
some  measure,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  goes  on 
in  level  strain,  uttering  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
commonplaces  of  apology  or  of  deprecation,  till  the 
idea  of  mediocrity  grows  irresistibly  upon  your 
mind.  Yet  the  House  seem  to  listen  anxiously  — 
they  would  not  do  so  if  they  did  not  know  their 
man.  Wait  a  little.  A  cheer  comes  from  around 
him  ;  it  bears  in  it  the  effeminate  laugh  of  Mr. 
Ward,  the  deep  bassoon  note  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
the  shrill  scream  of  Mr.  Sheil,  the  loud  hearty  shout 
of  Mr.  Wakley,  and  the  delighted  chorus  of  the 
Radicals  and  manufacturers.  Nay,  even  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  "  point"  has  not  been  without  its 
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effect,  as  many  a  suppressed  titter  testifies.  All 
the  level  commonplace,  it  seems,  was  but  the  string- 
ing of  the  bow ;  at  the  moment  when  least  expected, 
the  cool,  prepared  marksman  has  shot  his  arrow 
of  keen  and  polished  sarcasm  at  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whom  it  has  fleshed,  if  not  transfixed.  You  follow 
the  speaker  a  little  longer,  now  fairly  interested  in 
him,  even  though  opposed  to  his  opinions,  and  you 
find  that  he  has  more  of  those  arrows  in  his  quiver. 
And  then  he  proceeds,  during  a  speech  of  perhaps 
an  hour  and  a  half,  developing  those  characteristics 
of  his  mind  which  we  have  described  in  detail ;  now 
earning  approval  by  his  enlarged  and  statesmanlike 
views,  now  lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
various  prejudices  of  his  party ;  alternately  com- 
pelling respect  and  admiration  or  provoking  some- 
thing like  contempt ;  now  rousing  his  own  side  to 
cheers  against  their  opponents,  arid  now  stimulat- 
ing those  opponents  to  laugh  at  or  suspect  their 
own  leaders  ;  but  always  exhibiting  power,  self-pos- 
session, tact,  skill,  parliamentary  and  political  know- 
ledge, command  of  language,  and  felicity  of  diction, 
surpassed  by  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  day. 

Meanwhile  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  defects  of 
the  speaker — defects  of  voice,  manner,  and  action, 
which  place  him  as  far  below  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
merely  mechanical  part  of  oratory,  as  his  occasional 
elevation  of  thought  and  happy  choice  of  language 
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place  him  in  these  respects  above  him.  If  you  had  not 
been  thus  carried  away,  you  would  have  been  speedily 
wearied  by  the  drawling  monotony  of  voice,  the  hesi- 
tation in  delivery, the  constant  catching  up  and  repeti- 
tion of  words,  and  even  of  portions  of  sentences  ;  and 
you  would  have  noticed  that  the  only  action  used  was 
a  constant  stepping  forwards  from  the  bench  to  the 
table  and  back  again,  an  occasional  thumping  of 
the  latter  with  the  right  hand,  when  not  rested  per- 
manently on  it,  a  folding  of  the  arms  akimbo,  or  an 
action  peculiar  to  this  orator  when  he  rests  his  left 
elbow  on  his  right  hand,  while  the  left  arm,  raised 
perpendicularly,  is  held  up  as  if  in  warning  at  his 
opponents. 

As  a  party  leader,  Lord  John  Russell  inspires 
more  confidence,  and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  re- 
gard, than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  follows  naturally 
from  his  greater  consistency.  In  submitting  to  his 
guidance,  men  know  within  some  reasonable  limit 
what  they  will  be  expected  to  do.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell leads,  Sir  Robert  Peel  drives ;  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  liked,  Sir  Robert  Peel  feared.  Between  the 
former  and  the  different  sections  of  Liberals  there 
is  usually  a  pretty  good  understanding.  He  does 
not  go  far  enough  for  the  ultras,  bat  as  far  as  he 
goes  they  can  go  with  him.  He  carries  his  party 
along  with  him  in  his  measures  —  makes  them 
sharers,  as  it  were,  in  his  councils.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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prefers  to  rule  alone ;  he  matures  his  plans  and 
calls  on  his  followers  to  support  them  if  they  choose, 
or  to  refuse,  he  cares  not  which.  Therefore  they 
are  usually  on  doubtful  terms  with  each  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  whole  House  collectively, 
the  more  commanding  and  decided  character  of  the 
premier  gives  him  a  more  extended  influence.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  more  admirers,  Lord  John  Russell 
more  personal  followers. 

In  the  struggle  for  power  Lord  John  Russell  has 
been  but  the  pioneer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  the  measures  which  his 
rival  has  passed.  The  one  has  borne  all  the  odium 
of  suggesting  them,  the  other  has  secured  the  eclat, 
such  as  it  is,  of  having  carried  them.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  character  as  a  statesman  can  be  judged  of 
because  he  has  held  office,  with  power.  What  Lord 
John  Kussell  would  do  cannot  be  known,  because 
although  he  has  held  office,  it  has  been  without 
power.  The  former  secured  the  start  in  the  race. 
He  could  never  before  develope  his  real  character, 
because  in  the  struggle  for  power  he  was  compelled 
to  hide  it.  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  a  position  to 
express  his  wishes  and  to  hint  at  his  policy,  but  the 
weakness  of  his  government  was  such  that  he  could 
not  carry  it  out. 

But,  although  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  so 
far  outwitted  he  is  increasing  his  influence  in  the 
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House.  It  has  been  shewn  that  he  has  some  quali- 
ties which  place  him  as  a  speaker,  in  some  respects, 
above  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  has  maintained  his 
personal  influence  with  his  party,  and  his  style  of 
eloquence  is  eminently  suited  to  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  of  what  importance  this  personal  fol- 
lowing may  be  to  him  hereafter. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

"  THE  Duke  of  Wellington  an  orator  !  He  who 
never  uttered  two  consecutive  sentences  without 
hesitation;  who  exhibits  a  hardy  contempt  for  all 
the  graces  of  language  and  style ;  and  in  whom  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  if  it  ever  existed  in  his  mind, 
has  been  dormant  for  half  a  century !  Do  you  mean 
seriously  to  class  him  as  an  orator  ?" 

This  would  be  a  very  natural  question  if  it  were 
admitted  that  oratory  is  a  merely  extrinsic  and  super- 
ficial art,  aiming  at  skill  in  the  choice  of  words  and 
the  shaping  of  sentences,  and  trusting  for  its  hold 
on  the  human  mind  rather  to  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  thought  is  conveyed  than  to  the  truth  or  force  of 
the  thought  itself.  But  there  are  degrees  and 
classes  of  oratory  as  there  are  of  poetry.  The  chief 
object  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  or  convince,  to  bring 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  agreement  and  co-opera- 
tion with  that  of  the  speaker ;  and  this  is  often 
effected  with  success  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity 
and  straightforwardness  brought  to  bear  on  the  task. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  and  influential  speakers 
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have  been  men  who  never  received  any  regular 
training  to  the  art  of  elocution ;  and  among  these  a 
place  may  be  claimed  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Although  it  is  now  fifty-six  years  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  returned  as  a  representative  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  although,  after  the  Union,  he 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals  of 
time,  to  be  a  member  of  the  United  parliament 
as  representative  of  an  English  borough  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  until  he  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage  ;  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  that  he  has 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  parliamentary  life,  or 
occupied  so  commanding  a  position  as  a  politician 
in  the  state.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he 
made  no  great  figure  as  a  speaker.  When  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  he  gave  no  promise  of  that  intel- 
lectual distinction  which  he  afterwards  achieved, 
but  some  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  his 
public  speaking  were  as  observable  then  as  they  are 
now.  There  was  the  same  abruptness  of  delivery, 
the  same  plain,  straightforward,  but  unassuming 
expression  of  his  views,  that  has  since  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  contemporary  observer  speaks  of  his 
address  as  being  unpolished,  and  says,  that  he  shewed 
no  promise  of  his  subsequent  unparalleled  celebrity. 
During  the  years  that  intervened  between  this  period 
and  his  second  entrance  into  political  life — years 
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which  witnessed  his  successes  in  India,  his  steady  pro- 
gress of  triumph  in  Spain,  and  the  final  glories  of 
Waterloo, —  his  mind  was  occupied  with  thoughts 
and  pursuits  far  different  from  those  which  qualify 
a  man  to  become  an  influential  public  speaker. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  course  of  events  forced 
him  into  a  position  of  responsibility  which  compelled 
him  repeatedly  to  speak  in  parliament,  he  had  no- 
thing to  rely  on  but  the  strong  natural  resources  of 
his  mind,  the  noble  candour  and  sincerity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  consideration  which  he  might  hope 
would  be  extended  to  his  deficiencies  as  a  speaker, 
on  account  of  his  brilliant  services  as  a  soldier. 
As  the  character  of  his  mind  developed  itself,  it  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  strange  originality  to  the  civi- 
lians around  him.  They  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand, though  they  soon  learned  to  appreciate,  that 
admirable  organisation  of  mind,  matured,  if  not 
produced,  by  the  habits  of  military  life  ;  an  organi- 
sation so  perfect  as  to  retain  all  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, all  principles  of  political  science,  all  the  facts 
with  which  his  mind  was  stored,  in  that  exact  subor- 
dination which  was  their  relative  due ;  and  so  well 
maintained  as  to  enable  him  to  call  them  up  and 
use  them  for  his  purpose,  with  a  readiness  to  which 
even  the  most  practised  minds  around  him  were 
strangers,  from  their  not  having  been  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline. 

The  architecture  of  the  Duke's  system  of  political 
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opinions  was  equally  simple  and  equally  perfect. 
As  a  Tory  he  built  on  the  foundation  of  certain  fun- 
damental principles,  which  were  to  him  the  articles 
of  a  political  creed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
structure  was  in  perfect  proportion,  the  ornamental 
being  everywhere  secondary  to  the  useful,  and  a 
rigid  economy  being  observed  of  all  unnecessary 
accessories  of  opinion.  But,  as  if  he  were  again 
constructing  his  redoubts  or  his  fortresses,  although 
the  masonry  of  his  political  system  was  as  solid  as  if 
it  were  intended  to  last  for  ever,  yet,  at  the  word  of 
command  from  his  sovereign,  or  under  the  pressure 
of  that  iron  necessity  which  a  soldier,  without  fear- 
ing it,  respects,  this  elaborate  structure  would  be 
abandoned,  deserted,  and  a  new  one  commenced 
with  equal  earnestness  in  new  fields  of  action  and 
on  a  new  foundation.  The  Duke,  as  a  statesman, 
fought  bravely  and  steadfastly  in  defence  of  the 
principles  it  was  his  mission  to  uphold ;  but  when 
the  time  came  that  the  invaders  could  no  longer  be 
resisted,  he  surrendered  manfully  and  without  dis- 
grace. He  only  abandoned  one  strong  defence  of 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  take  his  stand  behind 
another.  As  earnestly  as  he  had  fought  against 
Emancipation,  so  did  he  renew  the  battle  against 
Reform.  But,  true  to  his  military  habits,  when  the 
king  asked  him  to  form  a  government  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  moderate  reform,  he  at  once  obeyed  the 
word  of  command,  saying,  "  If  he  had  refused  to 
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assist  His  Majesty  because  he  had  hitherto  been 
opposed  to  reform,  he  could  not  have  shewn  his 
face  in  the  streets  for  shame  of  having  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  circumstances  so  painful  and  alarming." 
In  like  manner,  in  November  1834,  although  he 
declined  to  become  premier,  he  so  far  braved  popu- 
lar opprobrium  as  to  undertake,  until  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  four  highest  civil  offices  in  the 
state ;  and  in  the  last  great  crisis,  that  of  Corn-law 
Repeal,  he  equally  exhibited  this  distinguishing  trait 
of  his  public  life,  by  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Corn- 
laws  up  to  the  latest  moment  that  his  party  continued 
resolute  to  maintain  them,  as  though  utterly  igno- 
rant that  any  great  movement  for  the  repeal  was 
being  agitated  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  is  so  constituted 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  use  of 
those  arts  by  which  public  speakers  usually  seek  to 
influence  their  audiences.  In  this  sense  of  the  term, 
he  could  not  be  an  orator  if  he  would.  He  has  no 
idea  of  separating  his  subject  from  himself,  of  look- 
ing at  it  in  its  external  bearings  without  reference 
to  his  own  views.  He  cannot,  as  Lord  Brougham 
or  Lord  Lyndhurst  would,  view  it  as  a  theme  for 
the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  ingenuity.  He  has 
no  idea  of  design  or  of  colouring  ;  does  not  look  at 
it  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  studying  what  will  best 
conduce  to  a  grand  effect,  or  where  the  light  and 
shade  are  to  be  thrown  in.  He  never  thinks  of  pre- 
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paring  exordiums  or  perorations,  or  of  attenuating 
parts  of  his  discourse  that  the  strong  points  may 
seem  stronger.  He  never  plays  with  a  question. 
Politics  are  with  him  a  serious  reality,  not  a  mere 
game.  Nor  are  they  a  passion,  as  with  men  of 
warmer  temperament ;  they  are  rather  part  of  a 
grave  duty,  to  be  dealt  with,  not  from  choice,  but 
because  his  position  in  the  country  requires  that  he 
should  be  mixed  up  with  them.  He  never  speaks 
for  the  sake  of  display,  apparently  having  no  vanity 
of  that  sort.  Whenever  he  rises  to  address  the 
House,  it  is  because  necessity  compels  him — because 
the  debate  would  be  incomplete  until  the  most  distin- 
guished man  of  his  time  had  delivered  his  sentiments. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  speak,  he  says  no  more 
than  the  occasion  absolutely  requires.  He  gives 
utterance  to  the  real  sentiments  of  his  mind,  the 
unbiassed  conclusions  suggested  by  a  cool  head  and 
an  almost  unparalleled  experience.  You  can  see  at 
once  that  this  is  done  without  effort,  and,  above  all, 
without  any  desire  for  effect.  It  is  a  labour  of  duty, 
not  of  love.  It  is  not  sought  by  him,  yet  he  is  ready 
when  called  on.  Having  said  his  say,  he  seems 
relieved  of  an  unpleasant  load,  and  sits  down  ab- 
ruptly as  he  rose,  indifferent  whether  what  he  has 
delivered  has  pleased  or  displeased  his  audience. 
These,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say,  are  not  the 
characteristics  of  professed  orators.  Yet  the  Duke 
will  produce,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
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startling  and,  perchance,  a  more  permanent  effect, 
than  the  most  ingenious  and  eloquent  of  them  all. 

The  agencies  by  which  his  influence  works  on 
the  legislature  and  the  public  are  of  a  far  higher 
order.  Look  at  the  moral  weight  he  brings  with 
him.  With  a  reputation  already  historical,  what 
man  of  the  day,  be  he  even  the  greatest,  can  com- 
mand the  respect  which  his  mere  presence  inspires  ? 
It  may  seem  a  trifle,  but  it  is  one  pregnant  with 
deep  meaning,  that  the  only  individual  in  this  coun- 
try, except  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  to 
whom  all  men,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  uncover 
themselves  on  the  public  highway,  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  If  the  vulgar,  the  indifferent,  the  tri- 
flers,  the  ignorant,  pay  this  homage  to  him  where  no 
homage  is  due  to  any  man,  shall  not  the  same  senti- 
ment prevail  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
among  those  whose  privileges  and  social  pre-emi- 
nence rest  upon  hereditary  gratitude  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  stands  apart  from,  and  above,  all 
the  other  peers.  There  may  be  men  of  more  ancient 
lineage,  there  are  certainly  men  of  more  com- 
manding and  brilliant  talents  of  the  sort  that  capti- 
vate an  assembly,  whether  composed  of  the  high  or 
the  low  :  but  he  transcends  them  all  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  power  which  is  created  by  a  voluntary 
intellectual  submission.  Plain,  unpretending,  vene- 
rable, as  he  is,  he  seems  encircled  by  an  atmosphere 
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of  glory.  All  physical  defects,  all  the  infirmities  of 
age,  are  lost  in  the  light  of  his  great  fame.  He 
seems  already  to  belong  to  the  past,  and  to  speak 
with  its  authority.  Often  oracular  in  his  denuncia- 
tions and  in  his  decisions,  strange  to  say,  those  who 
hear  him  seem  to  believe  that  he  is  so. 

And  it  is  not  among  pigmies  that  he  is  thus  mo- 
rally a  giant.  The  deference  and  respect  paid  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords  come 
from  men  of  the  highest  order  of  minds.  Neither 
political  differences  nor  personal  vanities  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  its  free  expression.  Powerful  and 
successful  orators  and  statesmen,  aristocratic  dema- 
gogues, grave  lawyers  and  erratic  lawgivers,  what- 
ever may  be  their  mutual  jealousies  or  their  cus- 
tomary arrogance,  all  yield  at  once  to  his  moral 
supremacy.  The  man  of  the  present  day  who  stands 
next  to  him  in  the  extent,  if  not  the  quality  of  his 
fame,  he  who  is  distinguished  among  his  contempo- 
raries not  more  for  his  parliamentary  and  political 
successes  than  for  his  mental  and  moral  insubordi- 
nation —  he,  too,  ostentatiously  proclaims  himself 
the  devoted  admirer  and  follower  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  homage  is  too  universal  not  to  be 
sincere. 

It  is  this  moral  weight  or  influence  that  gives  to 
the  public  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  its 
chief  characteristics.  He  can  speak  with  an  autho- 
rity which  no  other  man  would  dare  to  assume,  and 
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which,  if  assumed  by  any  other  man,  would  not  be 
submitted  to.  For  the  same  reason  he  can  dispense 
with  all  the  explanation  and  apology  which  so  often 
render  the  speeches  of  other  men  ridiculous.  He 
has  no  need  of  a  hypocritical  humility  or  an  affected 
desire  of  abstinence  from  that  great  necessity  of 
politicians -^-speech -making.  He  knows  both  that 
he  is  expected  to  speak  and  that  what  he  has  to  say 
will  be  held  to  be  of  value.  He  knows  that  no  deci- 
sion will  be  come  to  till  he  has  been  heard,  and  that 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  his  opinion  prevailing 
even  with  those  opposed  to  him,  unless  the  current 
of  political  feeling  should  happen  at  the  time  to  run 
very  strongly  indeed.  These  encumbrances  of  ordi- 
nary speakers  being  cast  aside,  the  Duke  can  afford 
to  run  at  once  full  tilt  at  the  real  question  in  dispute. 
To  see  him  stripping  the  subject  of  all  extraneous 
and  unnecessary  adjuncts,  until  he  exposes  it  to  his 
hearers  in  its  real  and  natural  proportions,  is  a  very 
rich  treat.  He  scents  a  fallacy  afar  off,  and  hunts  it 
down  at  once  without  mercy.  He  has  certain  con- 
stitutional principles  which  with  him  are  real  stand- 
ards. He  measures  propositions  or  opinions  by 
these  standards,  and  as  they  come  up  to  the  mark 
or  fall  short  of  it,  so  are  they  accepted  or  disposed 
of.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  carries  this  inflexible 
system  too  far,  and  has  afterwards  to  retract ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  man  who  has  wielded  such 
authority,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  implicit 
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deference  for  so  many  years,  and  whose  mental 
organisation  is  so  stern  and  steadfast,  how  few  pre-. 
judices  he  has.  Even  these  will  always  yield  to 
necessity,  often  to  reason.  If  he  be  sometimes  dog- 
matical, the  fault  is  less  his  than  of  those  who  lead 
him  into  this  natural  error,  when  their  respect  deters 
them  from  even  reminding  him  that  he  is  fallible. 

Self-reliance  and  singleness  of  purpose  induce  in 
him  vigour  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  diction. 
This  simplicity,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  lan- 
guage only,  but  extends  to  the  operation  of  the 
mind,  is  unique.  You  meet  nothing  like  it  in  any 
other  man  now  prominently  before  the  public. 
There  is  a  rigorous  economy  of  both  thoughts  and 
words.  ,  As  a  speaker  and  as  a  general,  the  Duke 
equally  disencumbers  himself  of  unnecessary  agents. 
He  is  as  little  fond  of  rhetorical  flourishes  or  decla- 
matory arts  as  he  was  of  useless  troops.  Every 
word  does  its  work.  Simple,  sound,  sterling  Saxon, 
he  seems  to  choose  by  instinct,  as  hitting  hardest 
with  least  show.  Sometimes  this  self-reliance  and 
simplicity  degenerate  into  an  abruptness  almost  rude. 
Then  the  simplicity  would  almost  appear  affected, 
but  that  the  Duke  is  wholly  incapable  of  that  cul- 
pable weakness.  Those  curt  notes  of  his  to  people 
whom  he  conceives  to  be  in  any  way  intrusive,  or 
who  say  or  do  what  does  not  square  with  his  rigid 
notions  of  etiquette,  are  often  more  amusing  than 
dignified.  Still  they  are  strictly  characteristic,  and 
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are  only  eccentric  evidences  of  that  spirit  which 
makes  the  Duke  in  his  parliamentary  career  mark 
out  a  course  for  himself,  and,  having  once  persuaded 
himself  that  it  is  right,  adhere  to  it  with  almost 
obstinate  perseverance. 

In  attributing  to  the  Duke  this  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
any  narrowness  or  feebleness  of  intellect.  A  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  there  is,  in  dress,  in  manners,  in 
style  of  thought,  in  expression,  which  might  warrant 
a  superficial  observer,  knowing  nothing  (if  that  be 
possible)  of  the  life  and  services  of  the  man,  in  such 
an  assumption.  He  would  be  apt  to  set  the  Duke 
down  as  a  well-meaning,  prejudiced,  honest,  dogma- 
tical, and  very  impracticable  old  man,  whom  you 
would  treat  with  respect  on  account  of  his  years, 
but  whom  you  would  on  no  account  allow  to  meddle 
in  your  affairs.  But  all  this  is  external  only.  The 
readers  of  the  Duke's  despatches  need  not  be  told 
this.  They  exhibit  proofs  of  a  highly  toned  and 
admirably  regulated  mind.  High  honour,  inflexi- 
bility, sagacity,  instinctive  knowledge  of  human 
nature  even  at  an  early  age,  a  capacity  for  the 
grandest  designs  and  most  enlarged  views,  com- 
bined with  a  readiness  for  the  most  minute  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  —  these  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of 
those  extraordinary  productions. 

Similar  qualities  have  developed  themselves  in 
the  Duke's  political  career.     He  clings  to  the  great 
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principles  of  the  constitution  with  a  tenacity  which 
has  the  best  effect  on  contemporary  statesmen.  His 
sagacity  is  the  result  of  a  most  enlarged  experience. 
With  all  his  apparent  simplicity  and  rigidity,  no 
man  more  thoroughly  keeps  pace  with  his  age  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  unites  great  shrewd- 
ness of  perception  and  readiness  of  observation  with 
a  disposition  steadfastly  to  adhere  to  what  is,  rather 
than  to  yield  to  what  has  not  been  tried.  If  he 
rarely  rejects  a  theory,  he  as  rarely  adopts  one,  be- 
cause it  is  new.  He  is  not  fond  of  theories,  except 
those  which  the  past  and  the  experience  of  long 
practice  have  sanctioned.  He  individualises  every 
thing  as  much  as  he  can.  He  prefers  a  small 
benefit,  that  is  specific  and  real,  to  the  most  magni- 
ficent promises.  The  chief  characteristic  of  his  mind 
is  common  sense ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  uncommon  sort. 
It  becomes  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy.  He 
requires  so  much  per  cent  deposit  for  every  share  in 
the  joint  stock  of  modern  wisdom.  Perhaps  he 
sometimes  pushes  these  peculiarities  too  far.  The 
prejudices  of  so  powerful  a  man  may  sometimes  be- 
come a  great  national  obstruction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some  men 
with  fixed  ideas,  to  prevent  the  moral  world  flying 
off  out  of  its  appointed  orbit. 

It  is  the  moral  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  position  in  the  country  which  his 
great  services  have  secured  for  him,  that  render  him 
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so  influential  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  felt  that  his  speeches  are  not  merely  made  for  a 
party  purpose,  but  that  they  embody  the  experience 
of  a  life.  His  sincerity,  and  the  reliance  you  have 
on  his  sagacity,  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those 
graces  of  style  and  manner,  and  that  choice  of  lan- 
guage, which  are  expected  from  a  public  speaker. 
He  usually  sits  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  —  his  arms 
folded,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  legs  stretched 
out :  he  seems  to  be  asleep.  But,  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, he  shews  that  he  has  not  been  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  debate.  He  suddenly  starts  up, 
advances  (sometimes  with  faltering  steps,  from  his 
advanced  age)  to  the  table,  and,  without  preface  or 
preliminary  statement,  dashes  at  once  at  the  real  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  The  keenness  with  which  he  detects 
it,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  pursuit,  are  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  unimpaired  vigour  of  his  understand- 
ing. Even  with  all  the  physical  feebleness  which 
might  be  expected  at  his  years,  be  entirely  fills  the 
house  while  he  speaks.  His  utterance  is  very  indis- 
tinct; yet  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  he  makes 
himself  clearly  heard  and  understood,  even  though 
to  do  so  he  may  have  to  repeat  whole  portions  of 
sentences.  Not  a  point  of  the  discourse  escapes 
him ;  and  the  most  vigorous  debater  often  finds 
the  weakness  of  his  argument,  however  cleverly 
masked,  suddenly  detected  and  exposed.  Some  of 
the  short,  terse,  pointed  sentences,  fall  with  a  force 
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on  the  House  the  more  remarkable  for  the  contrast 
of  the  matter  with  the  manner.  The  speeches  as  a 
whole,  though  always  extremely  brief  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  elaborate  debaters,  strike  the 
hearer  with  surprise  for  their  sustained  tone,  the 
consistency  of  their  argument,  and  a  kind  of  natural 
symmetry,  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  being 
the  sincere  and  spontaneous  developement  of  a 
strong  mind  and  a  determined  purpose. 

Of  the  political  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
it  is  not  desirable  to  speak  where  praise  or  censure 
would  alike  savour  of  presumption.  He  shares  with 
most  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  particular,  the  blame  which  it  is 
usual  to  attach  to  inconsistency.  Posterity  will  de- 
cide on  the  degree  of  turpitude  attributable  to  the 
statesmen  of  this  age,  for  their  manner  of  guiding 
the  country  peaceably  through  a  revolution  in 
opinion  and  legislation,  to  attain  which  would  have 
cost  other  nations  all  the  frightful  penalties  of  civil 
strife.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
active  political  career,  stood  above  the  temptations 
of  ordinary  ambition,  and  is,  therefore,  exempt 
from  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious  grounds  of 
reproach. 
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THE  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  contemporary  speakers.  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  admit  a  distinction  between 
the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  untrained 
speakers  and  the  confessed  orators,  include  him, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  latter  class.  If  they  form 
their  judgment  merely  from  reading  his  speeches  as 
reported  in  the  papers,  certainly  they  have  ample 
ground  for  presuming  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  eloquence ;  for  he  scarcely  ever  rises 
but  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion,  which  he  handles  with  a  masterly  skill 
that  brings  out  all  the  available  points,  and  sets 
them  off  with  such  a  grace  of  illustration,  such  a 
depth  and  readiness  of  historical  knowledge,  as  are 
equalled  by  no  other  living  orator.  His  speeches, 
indeed,  looked  at  apart  from  all  immediate  political 
considerations,  are  admirable  compositions,  which 
may  be  read  and  read  again  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  long  after  the  party  feelings  of  the  moment 
have  subsided ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  they  seem 
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to  be  regarded  by  the  general  public.  An  equal 
interest  and  admiration  are  felt  by  that  compara- 
tively small  and  exclusive  section  who  form  the 

audience  in  the  House  of  Commons.     When  it  gets 

i 

whispered  about  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  likely  to 
speak  on  a  particular  question,  the  intelligence  acts 
like  a  talisman  on  the  members.  Those  who  may 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  current  business  to 
be  present  in  the  House,  may  be  seen  hovering  in 
its  precincts,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  library,  or  at 
Bellamy's,  lest  they  should  be  out  of  the  way  at  the 
right  moment,  and  so  lose  a  great  intellectual  treat : 
and  it  is  no  sooner  known  that  the  cause  of  all  this 
interest  has  actually  begun  to  speak,  than  the  House 
becomes,  as  if  by  magic,  as  much  crowded  as  when 
the  leader  for  the  time  being  is  on  his  legs.  So 
general  an  interest  in  one  who  has  not  rendered 
himself  important  or  conspicuous  by  any  of  the 
more  ordinary  or  vulgar  means  of  obtaining  poli- 
tical distinction,  or  of  exciting  the  popular  mind, 
is  of  itself  proof  enough  that  he  must  possess  very 
extraordinary  claims.  In  this  interest  and  admira- 
tion we  most  cordially  concur.  We  are  not  going 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  that  verdict  of  the  pub- 
lic which  places  Mr.  Macaulay  among  the  very  first 
orators  of  the  day, — though,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
able  to  suggest  grounds  for  a  more  discriminating 
criticism  and  judgment  than  he  is  generally  sub- 
jected to ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  it  may 
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be  desirable  to  notice  some  peculiarities  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  political  position,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  he  has  arrived  at  it,  which  illustrate  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  working  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  exemplify  the  real  freedom  of  our 
institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  representative  system  in  this 
country  assumes  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  elected  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people,  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
business  of  legislation.  As  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  those  who  form  the  government  are 
chosen  from  the  representative  body,  the  same 
theory,  if  followed  out,  would  further  assume  that 
they  were  so  selected  because  they  were  more  dis- 
tinguished than  their  compeers  for  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  of  mind,  and  that  general  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  would  make 
them  good  administrative  officers.  This  is  the 
theory ;  but  the  practice  is  far  different.  It  seems 
almost  absurd  to  recapitulate  what  every  politician 
assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  and  every 
newspaper  and  annual  register  records.  Yet  this 
familiarity  with  the  facts  blinds  us  to  their  im- 
portance; and  we  are  not  a  little  startled  when 
told  tjiat  under  our  representative  system,  which 
we  are  so  ready  to  hold  up  to  the  world  as  faultless, 
intelligence,  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  general  fitness  for  the  business  of  the  govern- 
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ment,   are   the   very   last  things   thought   of  in  a 
candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

Without  pushing  this  view  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusions which  it  will  naturally  bear,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  practice  the  rank  or  property,  or 
local  influence,  of  a  candidate,  obtains  more  influence 
than  is  exactly  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
abstract  theory  of  representation.  County  members 
are  more  often  returned  by  this  kind  of  influence 
than  any  other.  The  son  of  the  great  local  peer,  or 
the  head  of  the  preponderating  family  in  the  county, 
is  naturally  looked  to  when  a  vacancy  occurs  ;  and 
he  would  be  regarded  as  next  door  to  a  madman, 
who  proposed  a  candidate  because  he  believed  his 
intelligence,  his  experience,  his  talents  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  qualified  him  for  the  post  of  member, 
unsupported  by  any  particular  local  influence.  In 
the  boroughs,  rules  not  very  dissimilar  prevail.  In 
many  cases,  notwithstanding  the  Reform-bill,  the 
nomination  system  still  exists;  and  here,  as  under 
the  old  system,  the  young  man  of  talent  who  has  his 
political  fortune  to  carve  out,  may  find  the  door 
open  which  is  to  lead  him  into  parliament.  Where 
the  boroughs  are  in  this  respect  "  open,"  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  direct  or  indirect,  is  very  nearly 
as  strong  as  in  the  counties.  The  leading  banker, 
or  brewer,  or  manufacturer  here,  stands  in  a  position 
not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  man  of  family 
in  the  more  extended  electoral  sphere.  He  is  re- 
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turned,  either  on-  account  of  his  personal  and  local 
influence,  or  because  he  is  the  representative  of 
some  "  interest  ; "  but  general  legislatorial  qua- 
lifications are  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost  the  last 
things  required  from  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
borough  representation  opens  the  door  of  parlia- 
ment to  commercial  men  of  high  standing,  who 
come  forward  on  their  general  reputation,  and  not 
on  any  local  influence ;  and  that  it  also  ushers  into 
parliament  that  very  important  body,  the  lawyers  : 
but  these  are  only  a  minority  of  the  whole. 

The  selections  made  by  the  aristocratic  or  go- 
verning body,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  of  members 
to  recruit  from  time  to  time  the  ranks  of  the  ad- 
ministration, would  appear  to  be  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples or  habits  not  wholly  different  from  those 
which  guide  the  constituencies.  The  man  of  talent, 
but  without  an  alliance  with  nobility,  or  ostensible 
wealth,  has  scarcely  a  fair  chance  against  rivals 
who  may  combine  those  advantages  with  even  far 
inferior  abilities.  Whether  this  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
system  is  not  in  question,  though  that  it  should  so 
universally  prevail  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  public 
is  prima  facie  evidence  in  its  favour.  It  does  exist, 
however.  A  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  a  Lord  John 
Russell,  forming  a  government,  does  not  first  look 
out  for  friendless  and  landless  men,  even  though 
their  lack  of  wealth  might  only  obscure  the  genius 
of  a  Canning.  No,  they  rather  are  disposed  to 
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patronise  the  Charles  Woods  or^  the  Sidney  Her- 
berts, whose  merits  have  the  additional  weight  of 
their  near  relationship  to  two  several  earldoms. 
The  heads  of  the  aristocratic  parties  are  accustomed 
to  look  to  their  own  ranks  for  their  pupils  in  the 
science  of  government  and  their  successors  as  the 
inheritors  of  power,  unless  in  those  offices,  limited  in 
number,  which  are  filled  by  practising  barristers, 
whose  professional  position  and  success  in  the  House 
have  long  since,  in  the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  desig- 
nated their  future  position  as  solicitor  or  attorney- 
general.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  one  sees  in  the  higher  offices  of  government 
men  who  have  not  some  relationship  with  the  lead- 
ing nobility,  some  hereditary  political  claim,  or  who 
are  not  great  city  or  money  lords,  or  barristers  with 
an  acknowledged  standing  and  reputation,  and  who 
have  already  exhibited  proofs  of  parliamentary 
ability. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  exception  to  all  these  rules. 
Although  he  is  a  barrister,  he  does  not  practise 
as  one, — at  least,  his  parliamentary  standing  in  no 
way  depends  on  his  profession.  Although  indebted 
to  the  nomination  system  for  his  first  admission 
to  parliament,  having  first  sat  for  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne's  borough  of  Calne  before  the  Reform- 
bill,  yet  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  to  any  Whig 
family  connexion  for  the  start  this  gave  him  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  race.  Still  less  is  he,  or  has  he 
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ever  been,  in  that  state  of  political  servitude  which 
might  otherwise  account  for  his  rapid  advance  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  an  exclusive  aristo- 
cratic party.  He  has  boldly  asserted  the  most 
ultra-liberal,  almost  democratic  opinions,  always 
tempered  by  the  refinement  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  well-constituted  mind,  but  still  independent 
and  uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  parliamentary 
talents  that  he  is  almost  exclusively  indebted  for 
his  advancement,  and  in  this  respect  he  stands 
almost  alone  among  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
because  he  is  a  distinguished  orator — an  orator 
developing,  perhaps,  into  a  statesman — that  he  has 
attained  the  rank  of  privy-councillor  and  cabinet 
minister.  To  other  great  men  of  the  day — to  such 
men  as  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  or  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the  ability  to 
address  assemblies  of  their  fellow-men  with  skill 
and  effect  has  been  a  powerful  agent  of  their  poli- 
tical success  ;  but  in  their  cases  it  has  been  auxiliary 
only,  not,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
sole  means  of  coping  with  established  reputations. 
They  each  and  all  had  either  birth,  social  position, 
or  the  advantage  derived  from  professional  triumphs 
at  the  bar,  as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  the  dispensers  of 
honour  and  the  nominators  to  office. 

The  high  political  rank  held  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
then, — secured  as  it  has  been  by  no  subserviency 
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to  the  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  attempts 
to  build  power  on  democratic  influence  on  the 
other — is  a  singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  constitution  to  men 
of  talent  and  conduct,  of  raising  themselves  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  State.  Looked  at  with 
reference  to  the  relative  constitution  of  society  in 
England  and  France,  the  elevation  of  Mr,  Macau- 
lay,  by  means  so  legitimate,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
infinitely  greater  triumph  of  mind  over  aristocratic 
exclusiveness,  than  the  prime-ministership  of  M. 
Thiers  or  of  M.  Guizot,  however  dazzling  or  flatter- 
ing to  literary  pride,  achieved  as  each  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  amidst  the  disorganisation  of 
society  following  a  revolution.  Mr.  Macaulay's 
position,  too,  is  of  importance,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  past,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Events 
seem  pointing  to  a  period  when  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence will  be  exercised  less  directly  and  generally 
over  the  representative  system  and  in  the  legislature. 
If  it  is  ever  destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  com- 
mercial or  even  the  popular  influence,  how  desirable 
it  is  that  constituencies  so  tending  should  choose  for 
their  representatives  not  the  mere  pledged  advocates 
of  rival  "  interests,"  or  those  coarser  demagogues 
who  live  by  pampering  the  worst  appetites  of  the 
partially  instructed,  but  men  of  well-trained  minds, 
initiated  in  the  business  of  government,  and  far  sur- 
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passing  their  accidental  competitors  in  those  external 
arts  and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer,  for  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  least  educated  audiences  display 
the  keenest  relish,  while,  by  so  doing,  they  mark 
their  own  just  appreciation.  The  success  achieved 
by  Mr.  Macaulay — more  remarkable  and  significant 
that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  re- 
monstrances of  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Whig  party — opens  the  door  to  a  new  and  an  in- 
creasing class  of  public  men,  who  would  devote 
themselves  to  politics  as  the  business  of  their  lives, 
as  others  give  themselves  up  to  science  or  to  the 
regular  professions ;  who  from  the  very  nature  and 
origin  of  their  influence  would  find  favour  with 
popular  constituencies,  as  anxious  as  the  aristocrats 
were  under  the  old  system  to  secure  talented  and 
well-trained  expositors  of  their  wishes  and  opinions, 
so  that  they  might  become  a  real  and  active  power 
in  the  State,  and  not  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
intriguing  and  ambitious  statesmen.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  as  connected  with  this  theory,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  should  be  the  representative  of  the  second 
metropolitan  constituency  in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  mind,  as  de- 
veloped in  his  various  speeches  and  acknowledged 
writings,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  part  he  has 
already  taken  in  the  political  history  of  his  time,  and 
that  which  he  seems  destined  still  to  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking  relatively,  one 
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may,  without  offence,  call  an  adventurer  —  a  title 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  in  his  case  meant  as  a 
reproach,  but  rather  as  by  comparison  an  honour  — 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  man  must  have  some  very 
peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  so  to  have  overcome  or 
disarmed  the  most  jealous  aristocratic  prejudices,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  made  his  country,  and  at 
least  the  literary  world  in  general,  ring  with  his 
name ;  while  his  conduct  as  a  politician  has  by  no 
means  been  characterised  by  that  caution  and  dis- 
simulation which  sometimes  carry  a  man  safely 
through  the  difficulties  of  political  warfare,  till  the 
hour  has  come  when  he  conceives  he  may  safely 
declare  his  real  sentiments,  and  stand  forth  to  the 
world  the  true  man  he  is.  Mr.  Macaulay  has, 
almost  from  the  outset  of  his  public  life,  boldly 
avowed  the  most  extreme  opinions  ever  countenanced, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  manoeuvres  of  faction,  by 
the  heads  of  his  party.  By  the  side  of  landholders 
and  men  whose  standing  depends  on  elective  in- 
fluence, he  has  declared  himself  the  open  advocate 
of  the  ballot.  He  was  always  a-head  of  his  party 
on  the  Corn-laws ;  and  on  all  the  other  great  popu- 
lar questions  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  tampered.  Yet,  be  it  ever  remembered,  as  his 
political  position  was  not  created  by  mob  influ- 
ence, but  rather  dependent  on  the  favour  of  those 
who  were  socially,  though  not  intellectually,  his 
superiors,  he  risked  every  thing  by  this  frankness. 
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He  might  have  played  a  safer,  but  not  so  hold  or 
glorious  a  game,  if  he  were  not  far  above  the  political 
meanness  of  disguising  his  opinions. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  philosophical  statesman- 
ship animating  all  the  political  thinking  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  which  guides  him  safely  in  those  danger- 
ous tracks  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  intellectual 
propensities.  His  mind  has  been  trained  in  the  old 
forms,  and  in  its  full  strength  it  does  not  repudiate 
them.  In  this  respect  he  is  more  to  be  relied  on  as 
a  politician  by  the  cautious,  than  even  the  most 
obstinate  adherent  of  the  status  quo  ;  who,  in  most 
cases,  gives  a  strength  to  the  opinions  he  affects  to 
shun,  and  stings  to  fresh  energy  opponents  he  pre- 
tends to  despise.  Mr.  Macaulay  neither  shuns  nor 
despises.  He  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  warnings  de- 
rived from  the  past,  or  predictions  of  evil  in  the 
future.  He  grapples  with  every  proposition  that 
comes  in  his  way,  meeting  it  fairly  on  its  own 
ground.  No  fear  of  explosion  withholds  him  from 
applying  his  intellectual  test  to  the  new  element,  or 
from  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes  of  political 
science,  if  its  properties  or  its  facility  of  combination 
make  it  a  desirable  ally.  A  new  opinion,  or  a  new 
movement  originating  in  opinion,  is  either  discarded, 
crushed,  disposed  of  at  once,  or  it  is  now  and  for  ever 
incorporated  in  the  system  he  has  raised  for  him- 
self, and  which  he  is  always  adding  to,  cementing, 
strengthening,  never  weakening  or  undermining. 
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He  looks  at  the  present  and  the  future  with  the 
light  of  the  past.  However  prospective  his  purposes 
may  be,  his  mind  is  retrospective  in  its  organisation, 
and  in  the  intellectual  aliment  on  which  it  has  fed  with 
the  most  appropriating  avidity.  However  new  may 
be  his  propositions  or  his  views,  they  are  never  crude. 
If  he  sometimes  appears  to  question,  and,  by  ques- 
tioning, to  undermine  and  destroy,  the  most  cherished 
and  universally  admitted  principles,  the  chances  are 
that  he  does  it  only  to  divorce  them  from  fallacies 
which  tend  to  weaken  their  efficacy.  He  separates 
the  sound  from  the  unsound,  in  order  to  unite  it 
again  to  fresh  and  undecayed  materials.  He  is  a 
great  reconciler  of  the  new  with  the  old.  It  is  his 
delight  to  give  new  interpretations  to  old  laws  and 
forms  of  thought,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  restore  their 
original  integrity.  With  all  his  brilliancy,  although 
it  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits  to  touch  the 
most  grave  and  important  topics  in  that  light  and 
graceful  spirit  which  has  made  him  the  most  popular 
essayist  of  his  time ;  notwithstanding  that  in  his 
writings,  and  even  in  his  speeches  on  congenial  themes, 
he  seems  led  captive  by  his  imagination  to  an  extent 
that  might  make  the  common  dull  herd  fear  to 
yield  themselves  to  his  guidance ;  there  is  not  among 
the  politicians  of  the  day  a  more  thoroughly  practical 
man  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  Although  he  may  adorn 
a  subject  with  the  lights  afforded  by  his  rare  genius, 
he  never  trifles  with  it.  The  graceful  flowers  have 
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strong  props  and  stems  beneath,  to  bear  them  up 
against  rough  weather.  His  historical  research 
renders  him  a  living  link  with  the  old  and  uncor- 
rupted  constitution  of  the  country.  He  can  bring, 
most  unexpectedly,  old  sanctions  to  the  newest  ideas. 
Thus  to  ally  the  present  with  the  past  is  the  valu- 
able instinct  of  his  mind.  It  operates  insensibly  as 
a  great  guarantee  with  others  not  so  quick  and 
capable.  It  is  also  a  living  and  active  principle, 
the  operation  of  which  may  be  most  beneficial  in 
contemporary  politics.  By  it  antiquity  conquers  and 
absorbs  novelty,  which  again  reanimates  the  old. 
If  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  of  innovation,  or  of  change, 
or  of  indomitable  English  common-sense,  suddenly 
breaks  away  the  legislative  barriers  behind  which 
an  established  system  of  political  things  has  en- 
trenched itself,  it  is  a  great  source  of  confidence  to 
those  alarmed  at  defeat,  as  well  as  those  perhaps 
equally  alarmed  at  success,  to  know  that  the  invad- 
ing is  in  reality  older  than  the  invaded ;  that  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  revolution  is,  in  truth,  a  restora- 
tion of  something  better  than  that  which  was  swept 
away.  Mr.  Macaulay  looks  at  political  questions 
in  this  reconstructive  spirit,  and  hence  the  favour 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  aristocratic  allies. 
He  has  all  the  boldness,  vigour,  and  originality 
which  democratic  opinions  inspire,  without  that 
levelling  spirit  which  makes  them  odious  and  dan- 
gerous. 
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It  is  this  philosophic  and  statesmanlike  tone 
which  gives  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay  their 
real  interest  and  value.  The  more  grave  and  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  educes  from  the 
political  events  of  the  hour  are  admirably  inter- 
mingled and  interwoven  with  them,  so  as  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  appearance  of  pedantry  and  dry 
historical  disquisition  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  vague 
and  useless  political  theory  on  the  other.  There  is 
no  speaker  now  before  the  public  who  so  readily 
and  usefully,  and  with  so  little  appearance  of  effort, 
infuses  the  results  of  very  extensive  reading  and 
very  deep  research  into  the  common,  every -day 
business  of  parliament.  But  his  learning  never 
tyrannises  over  his  common  sense.  If  he  has  a 
parallel  ready  for  almost  every  great  character  or 
great  event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dictum  from  some 
acknowledged  authority,  his  own  reason  does  not, 
therefore,  bow  with  implicit  deference,  making  the 
one  case  a  rule  for  all  time.  His  speeches  on  the 
Reform- bill,  more  especially  that  on  the  third  read- 
ing, were  remarkable  evidences  of  the  skill  and 
readiness  with  which  he  could  bring  historical  in- 
stances to  bear  upon  immediate  political  events, 
without  being  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  precedents. 
His  mind  appears  so  admirably  organised,  his  stores 
of  memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instantaneously  at 
hand,  that  the  right  idea  or  the  most  happy  illustra- 
tion seems  to  spring  up  at  exactly  the  right  moment ; 
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and  the  train  of  thinking  thus  aroused  is  dismissed 
again  with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument.  There  is 
very  great  symmetry  in  his  speeches.  The  subject 
is  admirably  handled  for  the  purpose  of  instructing, 
delighting,  or  arousing;  and  learning,  illustration, 
invective,  or  declamation,  are  used  with  such  a  happy 
art,  and  with  so  equally  happy  an  abstinence,  that, 
when  the  speech  is  concluded,  you  are  left  under 
the  impression  that  every  thing  material  to  a  just 
judgment  has  been  said,  and  the  whole  theme  ex- 
hausted. His  speeches  read  like  essays,  as  his  essays 
read  like  speeches.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
they  are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  before  delivery.  They  bear  in- 
ternal evidences  of  this,  and  the  mode  of  delivery 
confirms  the  suspicion. 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  subject  has  suddenly 
arisen,  and  preparation  is  impossible,  confirm,  by 
contrast,  the  belief  that  his  great  displays  are  care- 
fully conned  beforehand.  There  is  almost  a  total 
absence  of  that  historical  allusion,  that  happy  illus- 
tration, those  antithetical  sentences  and  paradoxical 
arguments,  which  characterise  his  formal  orations. 
They  are  generally,  when  thus  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  the  moment,  most  able  and  vigorous  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  placed  in  an  entirely  new  light.  After 
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he  has  spoken  on  such  occasions  as  these,  the  debate 
usually  takes  a  new  turn.     Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  of  all  ranks,  are  to  be  found 
shaping  their  remarks,  either  in  confirmation  or  re- 
futation of  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said ;  so  influ- 
ential is  his  bold,  vigorous,  uncompromising  mode 
of  handling  a  question  ;  so  acute  his  analysis ;  so  firm 
his  grasp.     So  that  we  must  not  merely  look  at  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  the  common  point  of  view,  as  a  "  bril- 
liant" speaker  and  accomplished  orator,  delivering 
essays  on  a  given  subject,  adorned  by  all  the  graces 
of  style,  and  in  which  the  imagination  preponderates 
over  all  else ;  we  must  also  regard  him  as  a  practical 
politician,  ready  at  every  emergency,  and  exercising 
by  the  superiority  of  his  mind  an  ascendancy  over 
the   councils  of  the  nation.     He  mingles  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  persuasiveness  of  the  advo- 
cate with  the  impartiality  of  the  judge.     If  a  judge 
were  to  use  eloquence  to  insinuate  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  the  justice  of  his  decision,  he  might  treat 
his  subject  in  much  the  same  style  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Macaulay.     His  art  in  concealing  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  he  works  on  his  hearers  is  per- 
fect.    There  is  no  appearance  of  a  plan,  yet  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  speeches  will  shew  that  they  are 
constructed,  and  the  subjects  and  trains  of  thought 
disposed,  with  the  utmost  skill.     There  is  no  appa- 
rent straining  after  graces  of  style  or  peculiarities  of 
diction,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shell.    You  are  thrown 
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off  your  guard  by  the  simplicity  of  the  language, 
and  the  absence  of  all  ambitious  effort.  He  seems 
rather  to  trust  to  the  clearness  of  his  case,  and  the 
impetuosity  and  perseverance  of  his  advocacy.  Yet 
no  opportunity  for  working  up  a  "  point"  is  ne- 
glected. Exquisite  passages  are  here  and  there 
scattered  through  a  speech,  yet  they  seem  to  fall 
naturally  into  the  argument,  although  really  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  preparation.  His  perora- 
tions, too,  are  remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  de- 
clamatory energy,  their  sustained  eloquence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the 
argument  or  theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the  mind 
of  the  audience  at  parting.  Grace  of  diction  is 
throughout  made  secondary  to  vigour  of  thought. 
But  Mr.  Macaulay  argues  much  in  metaphor, 
though  never  for  the  metaphor's  sake.  He  will 
put  the  whole  force  of  a  position  into  an  apt  and 
simple  illustration  with  a  suddenness  quite  startling. 
These,  and  an  occasional  antithesis  of  the  simplest 
kind,  are  almost  his  only  departures  from  the  style  of 
ordinary  level  speaking.  His  language,  at  the  same 
time,  is  always  remarkably  pure ;  and  for  elegance 
it  is  unsurpassed.  There  are,  however,  faults  in  his 
speaking.  For  instance,  he  will  sometimes  spoil 
the  effect  of  an  eloquent  passage  by  a  sudden  anti- 
thetical allusion,  involving  some  vulgar  idea,  which 
catches  him  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  alliteration  or  contrast,  and  which  he  thinks 
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humorous.  This  is  in  bad  taste,  and  is  so  far  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  a  keen  sense  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour. Yet  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  even  this  slight 
and  trivial  drawback  to  the  symmetry  of  his 
speeches. 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  are  on 
paper,  his  delivery  of  them  altogether  belies  that  re- 
putation which  they  are  calculated  to  obtain  for  him. 
It  is,  perhaps,  heightened  expectation  which  causes 
the  deep  disappointment  one  feels  on  hearing  him 
the  first  time ;  or  it  may  be  that  his  defects  of  man- 
ner and  style  would  not  be  observed  were  the  matter 
he  utters  of  an  inferior  order.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  spell  is  in  a  great  measure  broken.  Nature  has 
not  gifted  him,  xeither  in  voice  or  in  person,  with 
those  attributes  of  the  orator  which  help  to  fascinate 
and  kindle  a  popular  assembly.  With  such  a  voice 
and  aspect  as  Lord  Denman,  how  infinitely  greater 
would  be  the  effect  on  his  audience  of  his  undoubted 
intellectual  power  !  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  personal 
appearance,  and  in  the  material  or  physical  part  of 
his  oratory,  contradicts  altogether  the  ideal  portrait 
one  has  formed  on  reading  his  speeches.  Every 
man  would,  of  course,  have  his  own  especial  hal- 
lucination ;  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
majority  would  have  associated  with  his  subject 
every  physical  attribute  of  the  intellectual — invest- 
ing him  in  imagination  with  a  noble  and  dignified 
presence,  and  especially  with  a  voice  fit  to  give 
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utterance  to  those  fine  passages  of  declamation  with 
which  his  speeches  ahound.  The  contrast  of  the 
reality  is,  in  many  respects,  striking.  Nature  has 
grudged  Mr.  Macaulay  height  and  fine  proportion, 
and  his  voice  is  one  of  the  most  monotonous  and 
least  agreeable  of  those  which  usually  belong  to  our 
countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed — a  voice  well 
adapted  to  give  utterance  with  precision  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  intellect,  but  in  no  way  naturally 
formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  is  short  in  stature,  round,  and  with  a  growing 
tendency  to  aldermanic  disproportions.  His  head 
has  the  same  rotundity  as  his  body,  and  seems  stuck 
on  it  as  firmly  as  a  pin-head.  This  is  nearly  the 
sum  of  his  personal  defects;  all  else,  except  the 
voice,  is  certainly  in  his  favour.  His  face  seems 
literally  instinct  with  expression  :  the  eye,  above  all, 
full  of  deep  thought  and  meaning.  As  he  walks, 
or  rather  straggles,  along  the  street,  he  seems  as  if 
in  a  state  of  total  abstraction,  unmindful  of  all  that 
is  going  on  around  him,  and  solely  occupied  with 
his  own  working  mind.  You  cannot  help  thinking 
that  literature  with  him  is  not  a  mere  profession  or 
pursuit,  but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of  him- 
self, as  though  historical  problems  or  analytical  cri- 
ticism were  a  part  of  his  daily  and  regular  intellec- 
tual food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  abstraction 
is   still   his    chief   characteristic.      He  enters    the 
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House  with  a  certain  pole-star  to  guide  him  —  his 
seat ;  how  he  reaches  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  process 
unknown  to  him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and 
sits  in  silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his  colleagues,  or 
appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  forward.  If  he 
has  prepared  himself  for  a  speech,  it  will  be  re- 
marked that  he  comes  down  much  earlier  than 
usual,  being  very  much  addicted  to  speaking  before 
the  dinner-hour,  when,  of  course,  his  memory  would 
be  more  likely  to  serve  him  than  at  a  later  hour  in 
the  night,  after  having  endured  for  hours  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  an  animated  debate.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers than  usual  may  be  seen  loitering  about  the 
House.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  discussion,  and 
he  rises,  or  rather  darts  up  from  his  seat,  plunging 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  without 
exordium  or  apologetic  preface.  In  fact,  you  have 
for  a  few  seconds  heard  a  voice,  pitched  in  alto, 
monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pouring  forth  words 
with  inconceivable  velocity  'ere  you  have  become 
aware  that  a  new  speaker,  and  one  of  no  common 
order,  has  broken  in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  se- 
conds more,  and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of 
the  House,  rouse  you  completely  from  your  apa- 
thy, compelling  you  to  follow  that  extremely  voluble 
and  not  very  enticing  voice  in  its  rapid  course  through 
the  subject  on  which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a 
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resolute  determination,  as  it  seems,  never  to  pause. 
You  think  of  an  express  train  which  does  not  stop 
even  at  the  chief  stations.  On,  on  he  speeds,  in  full 
reliance  on  his  own  momentum,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stopping  for  thoughts,  never  halting 
for  an  instant,  even  to  take  breath,  his  intellect 
gathering  new  vigour  as  it  proceeds,  hauling  the  sub- 
ject after  him,  and  all  its  possible  attributes  and 
illustrations,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a 
line  of  light  on  the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod,  till, 
unexhausted,  and  apparently  inexhaustible,  he  brings 
this  remarkable  effort  to  a  close  by  a  peroration  so 
highly  sustained  in  its  declamatory  power,  so  abound- 
ing in  illustration,  so  admirably  framed  to  crown 
and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise,  if  it  has 
even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles  anew,  and  the  hearer 
is  left  utterly  prostrate  and  powerless  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  ideas  and  emotions  that  has  swept  over  him. 
Yet,  although  you  have  been  astonished,  stimu- 
lated to  intellectual  exertion,  thoroughly  roused, 
and  possibly  even  convinced,  no  impression  what- 
ever has  been  made  by  the  orator  upon  your  feel- 
ings ;  nor  has  he  created  any  confidence  in  himself 
apart  from  the  argument  he  has  used.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  perhaps  it  is  because  his  oration  has 
been  too  faultless.  He  exhibits  none  of  the.  common 
weakness  of  even  the  greatest  speakers.  He  never 
entices  you,  as  it  were,  to  help  him,  by  the  confession 
of  any  difficulty.  The  intellectual  preponderates 
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too  much.  More  heart  and  less  mind  would  serve 
his  turn  better.  How  different  is  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell !  Though  with  a  responsibility  so  much  greater, 
how  often  he  appears  to  be  in  want  of  a  thought,  a 
word,  or  an  illustration  !  He,  as  it  were,  lets  you 
into  the  secret  of  his  difficulties,  and  so  a  sort  of 
friendship  grows  up.  You  see  him  making  up  for 
his  part ;  he  does  not  keep  you  before  the  curtain, 
and  then  try  to  dazzle  you  with  his  spangles  and 
fine  feathers;  —  so  you  acquire  confidence  in  him. 
Not  so  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  astonishes  you,  quells 
your  faculties  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  keeps  you 
at  a  distance.  Always  powerful  and  influential  as 
he  must  be  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  he  would 
never  have  a  following  in  the  country.  He  is  too 
didactic.  He  never  thoroughly  warms  up  his  au- 
dience. It  is  not  his  defective  voice,  for  Mr.  Sheil 
is  as  badly,  if  not  worse,  off  in  this  respect ;  yet  what 
a  flame  he  can  kindle  !  The  cause  lies  in  his  inve- 
terate habit  of  preparing  his  speeches,  even  to  the 
very  words  and  phrases,  and  committing  them  to  me- 
mory long  before  the  hour  of  delivery.  Partial  pre- 
paration is  allowable  in  the  greatest  orators.  Exor- 
diums, and  perorations,  and  the  general  sketch  of 
the  speech,  may  well  be  arranged  and  shaped  be- 
forehand ;  but  let  some  scope  be  left  for  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  The  greatest  thoughts  are  often 
those  struck  out  by  the  mind  when  at  heat :  in  de- 
bate they  are  caught  up  by  minds  in  a  congenial 
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state.  Even  a  lower  order  of  excellence  will  at 
such  times  produce  a  greater  effect.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, however,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  contrives  so  well  to 
adapt  these  cool  productions  of  the  closet  to  temper- 
aments excited  by  party.  If  a  counterfeit  could 
ever  stand  competition  with  the  reality,  these  mock- 
heroics  of  Mr.  Macaulay  certainly  would  not  have 
the  worse  chance.  When  he  is  called  up  suddenly, 
under  circumstances  forbidding  all  preparation,  his 
speeches  produce  a  much  greater  immediate  effect. 
As  compositions  they  may  be  inferior,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  they  are  much  better.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  has  sometimes  reached  the  height  of  real 
eloquence — not  the  eloquence  of  words  and  brilliant 
images,  but  that  fervour  and  inspiring  sincerity 
which  comes  direct  from  the  heart,  and  finds  at  once 
a  kindred  response. 


LORD   STANLEY. 

AMONG  contemporary  orators,  Lord  Stanley  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished.  During  the  many 
years  when  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  almost  always  held  a 
very  high  place  among  the  most  eloquent  and  effec- 
tive speakers  in  that  assembly ;  sometimes  he  raised 
himself  to  the  very  first  rank.  No  one  has  been  so 
bold  as  to  question  his  intellectual  power ;  few  have 
dared  to  match  their  strength  with  his.  He  has,  in 
fact,  been  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be,  as 
a  parliamentary  debater,  a  successful  competitor  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Whatever  exasperated  enemies  or  cau- 
tious friends  may  have  said  as  to  the  tendency  of  his 
oratorical  displays  ;  however  they  may  have  been 
deprecated  from  time  to  time  as  too  stimulative  of 
party  spirit  and  too  provocative  of  party  animosity ; 
no  one  has  withheld  from  them  the  tribute  of  admi- 
ration on  intellectual  grounds.  Lord  Stanley  was 
one  of  the  chosen  spirits  who  really  led  and  ruled 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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While  he  continued  there,  it  might  have  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  his 
claims.  He  threw  himself  with  such  a  determined, 
at  times  with  such  a  reckless,  spirit  into  all  attacks ; 
he  so  thoroughly  and  desperately  identified  himself 
with  his  party  in  all  defences ;  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  exclude  prejudice  from  a  judgment  of 
his  merits  as  a  statesman ;  so  strong  was  partiality 
either  for  or  against  him.  For  during  many  years, 
indeed  up  to  within  a  very  short  time  before  his 
retirement  from  the  Lower  House,  Lord  Stanley 
knew  no  medium  in  politics.  He  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook.  It  was 
a  personal  matter  with  him.  He  seemed  really  to 
believe  in  that  political  iniquity  of  his  antagonists 
which  others  on  his  side  appeared  only  to  assume 
for  the  sake  of  oratorical  invective.  He  lived  in  a 
perfect  turmoil  of  contest.  He  had  certain  regular 
opponents  with  whom  it  was  always  understood  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  to  the  death.  Whether  the 
fault  was  theirs  or  his  is  not  in  question :  the  fact 
was  so.  Besides  these,  he  had  always  a  small  array 
of  stragglers,  with  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
to  maintain  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare, — a  species  of 
strife  which  is  proportionately  as  harassing  and 
perilous  in  debate  as  it  is  in  the  terrible  reality  of 
war.  It  leaves  a  man  no  rest.  He  must  be  for  ever 
prepared.  He  must,  as  it  were,  sleep  in  his  armour 
and  with  his  sword  unsheathed.  No  allowance  is 
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made  for  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  huma- 
nity. If  by  chance  a  man  so  situated  should  be 
caught  tripping,  he  is  fallen  upon  at  once.  If  the 
fatigues  of  laborious  official  duties  shall  have  im- 
paired his  powers  ;  if  some  subordinate  shall  have 
misinformed  him  as  to  facts,  or  committed  him  as  to 
opinions  or  declarations  ;  no  allowance  whatever  is 
made  for  such  a  man.  He  has  made  too  many  ene- 
mies. He  has  conquered,  perhaps,  in  too  many 
contests.  The  vanquished  thirst  for  revenge.  No 
political  courtesies  are  in  reserve  for  him.  He  has 
fought  while  alive,  and  fighting  he  must  die. 

And  in  like  manner  has  Lord  Stanley  been 
judged  by  too  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  by  too 
many  of  those  who  envied  his  splendid  talents  ;  as 
well  as  by  those  who,  naturally  enough,  smarted 
under  the  inflictions  of  his  sarcastic  spirit.  He  has 
made  more  political  enemies,  and  possibly  more 
personal  ones,  with  less  real  cause,  than  any  other 
of  his  contemporaries.  Every-day  events  prove  this. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  noble  lord's  extreme 
and  marked  quiescence  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  a  political 
indifference  so  unwonted  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
most  singular  rumours ;  for  instance,  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  at  playing  so  subordinate  a  part  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  that  his  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  the  price  of  his  continued  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  right  honourable  baronet's  superiority 
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—  Lord  Stanley  wished  for  something  like  repose 
after  the  excitement  of  the  contests  of  the  last  few 
years.  It  might  seem  that,  having  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  winning  the  battle  which  placed  the 
Conservative  ministry  in  office,  his  proud  spirit  was 
so  far  satisfied,  and  that  he  desired  now  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  his  old  antagonists.  But  the 
deep  and  bitter  enmities  which  his  powerful  and  un- 
sparing eloquence  had  aroused  were  not  to  be  so 
allayed.  Those  who  had  suffered  by  his  former  acti- 
vity would  not  now  let  him  rest.  They  sought  to 
avenge  themselves  for  past  indignities  and  defeats, 
by  assailing  his  character  as  minister.  Never  was 
there  yet  a  member  of  government,  and  especially 
one  holding  the  comparatively  remote  and  retired 
office  of  colonial-secretary,  who  was  assailed  so  mer- 
cilessly and  so  indefatigably,  or  so  decidedly  and 
palpably  on  grounds  of  a  personal  nature.  He  suf- 
fered now  the  reaction  of  his  former  triumphs. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with 
Lord  Stanley's  character  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator.  If  a  man  who  has  played  so  distinguished  a 
part  has  made  many  enemies,  he  must  also  have 
many  enthusiastic  admirers.  Political  gratitude 
may  as  much  exaggerate  his  merits  and  services, 
as  political  hatred  may  depreciate  them.  In  either 
case  the  parties,  whether  enemies  or  friends,  deal 
with  the  man  as  he  was.  They  look  back  to  the 
stormy  times  when  the  character  which  they  hate  or 
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admire  was  formed  and  displayed  ;  and  they  con- 
ceive that  character  to  have  remained  the  same. 
They  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  change,  or  to  see 
that  time  and  the  abatement  of  many  causes  of  irri- 
tation may  have  materially  altered  the  tendencies  of 
one  who  early  in  life  exhibited  intellectual  propen- 
sities of  a  very  different  kind.  That  Lord  Stanley 
has  been  removed  from  the  arena  in  which  his  com- 
bative habits  were  so  fully  developed  into  a  sphere 
where  they  are  comparatively  useless  ;  and  that  since 
he  has  been  in  his  new  position  he  has  been  more 
quiescent  than  even  he  was  during  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  continuing  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will,  however,  materially  lessen  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  us  to  look  at  his  character  with  more  impar- 
tiality and  more  fearlessness  of  arousing  hostile 
opinions  on  either  side,  than  if  we  had  applied  our- 
selves to  the  task  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
his  gladiatorial  powers  were  in  full  play. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  young  nobleman,  and  pro- 
portionately it  is  bad  for  his  country,  when  he  leaps 
suddenly  from  a  minority  and  private  life  into  the 
full  exercise  of  legislative  functions  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  advan- 
tageous that  he  should  previously  undergo  a  train- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  practical  safeguards  of  the  constitution  is 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  makes  the  sons  of 
peers  eligible  to  election  as  members  of  the  popular 
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representative  body,  and  that  custom  of  the  country 
which  usually  gives  persons  so  situated  a  preference. 
They  are  thus  brought  early  into  contact  with  po- 
pular opinions;  and  the  natural  pride  of  birth  is 
held  in  check  by  the  counteracting  pride  of  talent, 
and  of  power  derived  from  the  people.  As  a  poli- 
tical school,  the  House  of  Commons  thus  forms  an 
admirable  preparation  for  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
familiarises  the  young  nobleman  with  the  wants, 
feelings,  and  opinions  of  classes  with  whom  he 
might  otherwise  never  come  in  contact ;  and  it  ena- 
bles him  at  a  future  period,  when  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  released  from  the  immediate  control  of 
popular  opinion,  to  take  those  wants  and  feelings 
into  account  in  the  responsible  task  of  legislation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  opinions  that 
have  been  imbibed  by  young  noblemen,  bred,  per- 
haps, amidst  traditions  of  feudal  grandeur,  contact 
with  the  current  sentiments  of  men  springing  from 
the  mercantile  classes,  or  representing  abstract  opi- 
nions founded  on  ideas  of  popular  omnipotence, 
tends  to  liberalise  them  as  citizens,  and  lessens  the 
probability  of  their  being  placed  in  collision  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  should  questions  of  mutual 
right  ever  arise  between  the  privileged  class  and  the 
people.  As  an  intellectual  discipline,  too,  passing  a 
few  sessions  in  the  House  of  Commons  serves  the 
young  peer.  The  discipline  preserved  in  that  assem- 
bly has  a  tendency  to  bring  down  arrogance ;  while 
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the  constant  and  temperate  discussion  of  all  subjects 
most  interesting  to  a  citizen  removes  the  inexperi- 
ence by  which  it  is  engendered.  This  training 
serves  him  especially  when  he  first  enters  the  House 
of  Lords.  From  the  aristocratic  character  of  that 
assembly,  and  the  intellect  of  which  it  boasts  in 
individual  members,  a  young  man  making  his  first 
appearance  there  might  naturally  feel  overpowered 
by  the  greatness  of  his  audience.  A  modest  nature 
would  be  abashed,  an  arrogant  one  hopelessly  put 
down  —  discouraged  by  an  austere  silence.  Lord 
Byron  felt  the  extreme  difficulty  of  rising  to  address 
such  an  assembly.  A  few  years'  training  in  the 
House  of  Commons  prepares  a  man  for  this  ordeal. 
It  is  true,  that  no  audience  can,  as  a  whole,  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
then  the  young  orator,  especially  if  he  be  a  peer,  is 
cheered  by  the  reflection,  that  singly  they  are  not  so 
much  to  be  feared,  and,  above  all,  that  they  are 
ephemeral.  Victory  is  more,  and  defeat  less,  than 
in  the  Upper  House.  He  comes  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  knowing  what  his  powers  are ;  what  he  can 
do,  and  what  he  cannot.  He  does  not  attempt  too 
much;  and  in  what  he  does  attempt,  from  long 
practice  having  given  him  confidence,  he  usually 
succeeds. 

Lord  Stanley  has  profited  more  than  most  men 
by  this  training.  Had  he  mounted  at  once  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
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would  not  have  acquired  the  high  reputation  as  an 
orator  which  he  now  enjoys.  Of  course  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself:  such  talents  as  his  are 
not  made  to  be  hidden,  —  they  would  have  forced 
themselves  on  public  notice  in  some  way  or  other. 
But  their  developement  would  probably  have  been 
very  different.  That  energy  of  character,  which, 
when  roused  by  party  conflict  with  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  antagonism  with  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  learned  to  hold  in  abhorrence, 
made  him  the  most  powerful  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  arming  his  intellect  with  keen  and 
ready  argument,  and  his  tongue  with  invective  or 
sarcasm,  would,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had  not  been 
placed  in  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth, 
have  expended  itself  with  equal  vigour  in  other 
channels.  We  should  have  found  him  as  fixed  and 
determined  of  purpose  in  his  devotion  to  some 
scheme  of  opinions,  perhaps  to  some  party,  as  he 
was  in  grappling  with  the  Irish  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  oratorical  efforts  would 
have  been  of  a  more  purely  intellectual  character, 
less  mixed  up  with  personal  feeling,  which,  as  it  is, 
has  given  them  their  distinguishing  features.  But 
what  they  would  thus  have  gained  in  tone,  they 
would  probably  have  lost  in  vigour.  He  might  have 
acquired  a  reputation  for  philosophical  views  as  a 
statesman — these,  indeed,  might  always  be  detected 
even  in  his  most  fiery  speeches  ;  and  he  might  have 
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attained  to  considerable  purity  and  elegance  of  style 
as  an  orator.  But  he  would  not  have  stood  out 
among  contemporaries  so  marked  a  man  as  he  now 
is.  His  name  would  not  have  been  identified  with 
the  sterner  features  and  attributes  of  party  contest. 
We  should  not  have  witnessed  that  peculiar  impa- 
tience and  restlessness  of  disposition,  in  which  he  is 
surpassed  by  but  one  living  orator ;  nor  that  indomi- 
table spirit  which  will  not  brook  defeat,  nor  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  the  utter  prostration  of  the  foe, 
in  which  he  is  again  to  be  likened  only  to  the  noble 
and  learned  ex-chancellor.  He  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  never  have  met  an  antagonist  so  person- 
ally powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  out  of  the 
pale  of  ordinary  parliamentary  courtesy,  as  O'Con- 
nell ;  nor  would  he,  therefore,  have  been  almost  the 
only  man  to  have  realised  in  his  person  the  old 
practice  of  party  contests,  where  the  strife  was  be- 
tween man  and  man,  not  between  principle  and 
principle,  or  measure  and  measure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Stanley  would 
thus  have  avoided  much  of  that  odium  which  party 
hatred, — justified,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  circum- 
stances to  a  certain  extent, —  has  attempted,  and  still 
attempts,  to  affix  to  his  name,  he  would  have  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  legislation  with  powers  far 
less  developed,  with  experience  much  more  circum- 
scribed, capabilities  of  usefulness  much  more  con- 
fined, than  those  which,  after  his  stormy  career  in 
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the  Lower  House,  lie  now  possesses.  As  it  is,  he 
comes  to  the  House  of  Peers  with  a  reputation 
which  enables  him,  without  offence  to  the  pride  of 
any  of  his  colleagues,  to  assume  the  position  of  a 
"leader;"  with  a  temperament,  all  the  elasticity  of 
which  remains  unimpaired,  while  its  irritable  ten- 
dencies are  evidently  softened  down  and  amelio- 
rated ;  with  faculties  strengthened  by  use,  and  a 
mind  stored  with  every  sort  of  experience  in  public 
affairs  that  can  render  a  man  useful  in  their  admini- 
stration. The  longer  he  continues  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  longer  will  he  be  removed  from  those 
irritating  causes  which  were  the  only  drawbacks  on 
his  complete  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  more  will  he  be  disposed  to  view  questions  — 
whether  of  a  political  or  an  administrative  character 
—  in  that  statesmanlike  spirit  which  contemplates 
the  necessity  of  small  compromises  in  order  to  ward 
off  great  contests.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  account 
for  the  change  that  has  already  taken  place  in  him, 
except  by  attributing  it  to  ill-health,  or  to  a  resolute 
determination  of  self-restraint,  now  that  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  him  are  so  different  from  which 
they  were  when  he  was  in  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  change  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably. When  he  was  in  office  you  could  no  longer 
recognise  in  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  minister  who  sat 
under  the  wing  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  spoke  only  when  called  upon, 
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and  then  only  in  the  routine  discharge  of  official 
duty,  the  fierce,  fiery  leader  who  had  been  named 
the  Hotspur  of  the  Conservative  forces  ;  whose  par- 
liamentary life  had  been  one  long  series  of  party 
hostilities ;  who  was  so  prone  to  attack,  that  his 
opponents  were  obliged  in  self-defence  to  be  for  ever 
on  their  guard ;  and  who  was  so  ready  at  retort, 
that  one  almost  suspected  that  the  sarcasm  used  in 
reply  must  have  been  prepared  for  an  attack.  A 
singular  and  striking  instance  of  this  change  soon 
occurred.  Lord  Brougham,  by  the  unrestrained 
use  of  his  sarcastic  powers  indiscriminately  among 
friends  or  foes,  had,  long  before  the  advent  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  House  of  Lords,  acquired  such  a 
mastery  over  that  assembly,  that  no  man  seemed  to 
have  the  courage  to  answer  him.  He  lorded  it  over 
all,  and  dealt  out  his  reproofs  or  his  sarcastic  irony 
with  a  perseverance,  a  reckless  boldness,  a  fear- 
lessness of  retort,  that  gave  him  a  pre-eminence 
apparently  most  grateful  to  the  combative  propen- 
sities of  his  nature.  When  it  became  known  that 
Lord  Stanley  was  to  be  raised  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  every  one  pointed  him  out  as  the  natural 
antagonist  of  Lord  Brougham.  His  well-known 
character,  his  fearlessness,  and  extreme  aptness  and 
readiness  in  retort,  proclaimed  him,  now  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  grown  too  indolent,  or  too  friendly 
with  the  common  enemy,  the  most  fit  person  to 
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encounter  the  giant  and  possibly  to  lay  him  in  the 
dust. 

Nor  was  Lord  Brougham  long  in  provoking  a 
contest.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Stanley  appeared  in 
the  House  after  having  been  confined  at  home  by 
illness,  than  his  noble  antagonist  rushed  to  the  at- 
tack. The  exact  particulars  are  unimportant.  He 
offered  some  sneering  and  sarcastic  remark  on  Lord 
Stanley's  anxiety  to  make  a  second  speech  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  once  delivered  his  opinion  as 
colonial  secretary.  The  retort  was  obvious  ;  it  was 
even  expected  by  the  House ;  and  had  Lord  Stan- 
ley been  the  man  he  was  but  a  few  months  before, 
he  would  have  given  his  assailant  a  castigation  such 
as  perhaps  he  never  received  before,  for  no  man 
but  Lord  Stanley  possessed  the  same  powers.  But, 
instead  of  so  doing,  he  quietly  and  calmly  submitted 
to  the  attack,  to  what  was  so  personal  as  almost  to 
amount  to  an  insult,  and  thus  let  Lord  Brougham 
retire  from  the  contest,  if  contest  it  could  be  called, 
with  the  eclat  of  having  conquered  so  doughty  a 
conqueror,  and  nerved  to  future  efforts  of  the  same 
amiable  character. 

Far  different  was  the  Lord  Stanley  of  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  Then,  no  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however  distinguished  by  power  of  oratory, 
or  however  influential  with  the  country,  would  have 
thought  of  making  an  attack  on  Lord  Stanley  with- 
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out  the  certain  expectation  of  a  retort  in  kind,  pos- 
sibly carrying  sarcasm  or  ridicule  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  courtesy.  Then,  he  was  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  actively  militant  of  our  public  men. 
He  had,  as  has  been  said,  two  classes  of  opponents  : 
one  class  the  regular  constitutional  opposition,  as 
represented  by  the  Whig  leaders ;  the  other  class 
composed  of  such  men  as  O'Connell  and  his  imme- 
diate satellites,  and  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Wakley,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Radical  interest.  With 
one  or  the  other  of  these  he  was  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  conflict.  It  was  the  fashion  at  the  time  with  his 
enemies,  and  indeed  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
trick  now,  to  attribute  this  constant  warfare  in 
which  the  noble  lord  was  engaged  to  his  own  in- 
firmity of  temper,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  any  one.  They  invariably 
made  him  the  assailant,  and  insinuated  that  if  others 
did  not  attack  him  they  would  not  themselves  be 
left  alone.  All  was  laid  to  the  score  of  his  natural 
irritability  and  irascibility  of  disposition,  which 
would  not  let  him  rest  in  quiet  himself,  as  other 
easy-going  statesmen  were  content  to  do,  or  let 
others  be  at  peace.  They  overlooked,  or  would  not 
see,  one  quality  in  Lord  Stanley's  mind  which  ex- 
plained the  whole.  They  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  kind  of  moral  laxity  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  public  men  of  dealing  with  great  questions,  that 
they  could  not  at  first  understand  a  man  who  looked 
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upon  politics,  not  as  a  mere  game  of  skill  in  which 
the  reward  of  success  was  rank  and  power,  but  as  a 
real  arid  serious  business,  in  which  the  temporal  and 
even  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation  were  at 
stake.  They  did  not  see  that  Lord  Stanley  was  in 
earnest,  that  there  was  a  sincerity  animating  all  his 
public  acts  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fence  with  blunted  foils.  What  was  play  to  others 
was  real,  serious,  responsible  work,  to  him,  and  hence 
his  disposition  to  treat  men  and  measures  in  a 
spirit  which,  when  misunderstood,  appeared  to  be  an 
angry  one.  Angry  men  usually  become  the  slaves 
of  their  own  passion.  The  intellectual  powers  lose 
their  influence,  and  the  victim  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment is  sure  to  place  himself  speedily  in  a  false 
position.  Did  Lord  Stanley  ever  exhibit  these 
symptoms  of  the  infirmity  attributed  to  him  ?  No. 
On  the  contrary,  if  not  always  calm,  he  was  at  least 
collected ;  and  however  far  a  species  of  moral  in- 
dignation, which  often  infused  itself  into  his  politics, 
might  carry  him,  he  never  lost  his  self-possession. 
Though  liable  to  be,  to  all  appearance,  carried  be- 
yond himself  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  he  never 
forgot  his  object,  or  failed  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow  at  the  happy  moment.  Lord  Stanley  never 
really  lost  his  temper.  The  target  as  he  was,  during 
the  stormy  period  to  which  we  refer,  of  all  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  Radicals,  arid  particularly  of 
the  Irish  party,  he  availed  himself  of  the  full  limits 
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of  parliamentary  license  in  paying  off  the  assailants 
in  their  own  coin  ;  but  that  he  did  this  so  neatly, 
keenly,  pointedly,  and  provokingly,  was  proof 
enough  that  his  intellectual  powers  had  not  been 
blinded  or  his  judgment  carried  away  by  strong 
gusts  of  passion  or  ill-temper,  as  his  enemies  in- 
sinuated. No;  it  was  because  Lord  Stanley  did 
not  lose  his  temper  that  those  who  smarted  so  often 
under  his  lash  asserted  that  he  did.  Had  he  really 
been  the  man  they  represented,  they  would  have 
covered  him  with  ridicule,  not  with  reproach. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  the  House  of  Commons  while  ranked 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opposition  to  the  Whig 
ministry.  Of  course  his  position  as  a  speaker  had 
long  since  been  ascertained.  His  very  first  speech 
of  any  importance,  in  the  year  1820,  on  Mr.  Hume's 
motion  against  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  church, 
stamped  him  at  once  as  the  possessor  of  no  ordinary 
talents  as  a  debater.  Many  successive  efforts,  during 
the  ten  or  twelve  years  immediately  succeeding,  con- 
firmed the  opinion  then  formed  ;  and  his  speeches 
and  general  conduct  while  secretary  for  Ireland 
under  the  Whig  government  proved  that  he  would 
be  equal  to  almost  any  emergency.  He  stood  the 
brunt  of  all  the  fervid  eloquence,  the  searing  invec- 
tive, the  keen  sarcasm  of  Sheil  during  the  great  anti- 
tithe  agitation ;  he  withstood  the  still  more  terrible, 
because  more  earnest  and  impassioned  denunciations 
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of  O'Connell,  who  had  not  then  weakened  the 
influence  which  his  emancipation  victory  had 
gained  for  him.  No  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Stanley 
was  then  equal  to  his  task,  nor  that  there  are  few 
who  at  that  time  could  have  filled  his  post,  or  have 
conducted  such  difficult  affairs  with  so  much  firm- 
ness or  so  little  of  weak  compromise.  No  doubt  he 
made  enemies ;  no  doubt  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  hatred  of  his  name  which  enabled  O'Connell  to 
hold  him  up  at  a  later  period  to  the  execration  of 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland.  But  the  belief  that 
he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  most 
enlarged  sense  sustained  him  amidst  all  the  obloquy 
he  suffered.  And  so  again  it  was  in  the  great 
struggle  which  he  maintained  side  by  side  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  the  Whigs,  from  the  year  1835 
to  1840.  The  power  he  then  exercised  was  almost 
magical.  There  was  something  so  earnest  and  un- 
premeditated in  his  assaults,  yet  they  were  sustained 
with  such  vigour,  such  moral  momentum  and  in- 
tellectual skill,  that  he  quite  took  the  house  by 
storm.  Even  foes  admired.  They  could  not  but 
confess  his  power.  His  oratory,  for  the  great  effect 
he  can  produce,  is  unique  and  unparalleled  in  its 
total  freedom  from  affectation  or  the  usual  prepara- 
tion which  great  speakers  resort  to.  He  disdains, 
too,  all  the  arts  which  other  orators  adopt,  or,  if  he 
uses  them,  he  has  also  acquired  the  higher  art  of  con- 
cealing their  use.  If  any  thing,  there  is  too  pal- 
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pable  a  rejection  of  the  ordinary  graces  of  manner 
— that  preliminary  deference  which  the  artist  should 
always  shew  to  his  art.  He  seemed  to  think  his 
subject  too  great  and  important  to  render  any  ex- 
trinsic appliances  necessary.  This  was  in  the 
manner:  the  matter  was  far  different. 

After  sitting  with  folded  arms,  his  legs  extended 
to  their  full  length,  the  heels  resting  on  the 
Speaker's  table,  his  hat  slouched  over  his  face  as  it 
were  moodily,  he  would  suddenly  start  up  and  present 
himself  to  the  House  to  speak.  A  rough,  somewhat 
slovenly  and  ungraceful  exterior  and  style  of  dress, 
features  hard,  with  lines  strongly  marked,  and  a 
frowning,  almost  scowling  expression,  these  did  not 
at  first  prepossess  you  ;  but  another  glance  reminded 
yon  how  high,  broad,  and  full  of  intellect  was  the 
forehead,  and  how  keenly  piercing  was  the  eye. 
The  mouth,  too,  told  in  its  clear  outline,  its  firmly 
compressed  lips,  and  the  lines  drawn  around  it,  how 
often  and  how  successfully  it  had  been  made  the 
ally  of  thought ;  how  often  it  had  helped  in  the 
expression  of  sarcasm,  that  passion  of  the  intellect. 
You  were  instantly  struck  with  the  consciousness  of 
mental  power  displayed  in  the  countenance,  and 
with  a  marked  simplicity  of  style  and  manner.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  attitude,  no  preparation  as  for  an 
oratorical  display.  But  there  was  a  collected  ness 
in  the  bearing  which  it  was  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand. He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  what  he  could 
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do,  and  to  be  quietly  determined  to  do  it.  The  next 
thing  which  struck  an  observer  (we  speak  in  the 
past  tense,  because  we  are  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  a  former  period)  was  the  exquisite  clearness 
of  his  voice,  which  was  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
silvery,  yet  very  manly ;  almost  as  musical  at  times 
as  the  notes  of  an  oboe,  yet  also  sonorous  when  deep 
themes  were  touched,  or  the  speaker's  moral  feeling 
was  aroused.  His  action,  too,  was  simple  in  the 
extreme. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  external  and  un- 
important part  of  Lord  Stanley's  oratory.  For, 
although  no  man  had  greater  command  over  his 
physical  powers  than  he  had,  though  in  few  were 
the  outlets  of  expression  so  completely  the  will- 
ing and  immediate  slaves  of  the  intellect  in  con- 
veying the  thought  or  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
yet  Lord  Stanley  trusted  less  than  most  speakers 
do  to  the  advantages  which  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance gave  him.  He  rather  threw  himself  on  his 
intellectual  resources,  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  soundness  and  invul- 
nerability of  the  view  he  took  of  it.  His  oratory 
was  essentially  stimulative,  agreeably  and  excitingly 
so  to  friends,  provokingly  so  to  enemies.  No 
man  produced  greater  results  in  this  way  with  less 
apparent  effort.  His  hits  at  his  opponents  were  the 
more  effective  and  annoying,  because  so  intangible. 
Hints,  insinuations,  sarcasms  conveyed  by  a  glance, 
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a  sneering  tone  of  voice,  or  a  curl  of  the  lip, — these 
were  thrown  off  like  sparks  from  the  anvil.  To 
notice  them,  was  a  confession  of  an  opponent  of 
their  applicability.  Yet  they  told  with  the  audience  ; 
and  many  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  rapturous  cheer 
shewed  the  victims  of  his  tormenting  power  that  the 
random  shots  had  hit ;  yet  they  dared  not  reply, 
lest  they  should  increase  the  ridicule.  But  these 
formed  only  the  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  the  speech. 
The  staple  was  of  much  sterner  and  more  sterling 
stuff.  No  man  could  argue  a  question  with  more 
exquisite  analytical  power  than  Lord  Stanley. 
There  was  a  clearness  and  precision  in  his  state- 
ments which  one  looks  for  in  vain  in  contemporary 
speakers,  except,  perhaps,  in  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who, 
if  possible,  excels  Lord  Stanley  in  the  massive  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  of  argument.  Both  these  speak- 
ers produce  alike  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  great 
intellectual  power,  and  bespeak  a  kind  of  reliance 
on  what  they  may  advance,  independently  of  any 
exercise  of  the  judgment  upon  it.  This  preposses- 
sion is  the  shadow  which  greatness  casts  before  it. 

Lord  Stanley  has  great  command  of  language 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase.  Many  men  gain 
credit  for  having  command  of  language,  when  in 
fact  they  have  only  a  copious  flow  of  words.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  in  this  country, — 
perhaps  taking  his  early  as  well  as  later  efforts  into 
account,  the  most  distinguished, — has  acquired  a 
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most  undeserved  reputation  for  command  of  lan- 
guage, when  in  fact  his  claim  rests  on  the  reckless 
profusion  with  which  he  uses  his  vocabulary,  more 
especially  on  his  remarkable  memory  for  synonyms. 
In  his  writings,  it  is  true,  Lord  Brougham  displays 
a  purer  taste.  Lord  Stanley's  command  of  language 
is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  deserves  the  name. 
He  knows  the  real  value  of  words,  not  merely 
as  words,  but  as  parts  of  a  sentence.  He  uses 
them,  to  all  appearance,  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously, but  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  taste 
and  art  that  they  appear  to  possess  more  value 
than  when  used  by  any  other  speaker,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay,  perhaps,  excepted.  He  combines  unusual 
force  of  phrase  with  elegance  of  diction,  to  an 
extent  which  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  se- 
vere study  and  premeditation,  but  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  haste  and  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  topics  discussed  forbid  the  suspicion  of  prepara- 
tion. There  is  Horatian  brevity,  delicacy,  and  force 
in  some  of  his  sentences. 

Lord  Stanley  relies  so  much  on  himself,  depends 
so  entirely  on  the  working  of  his  own  intellect,  sti- 
mulated by  the  hope  of  triumph,  upon  the  material 
he  has  furnished,  that  he  seldom  borrows  weapons 
from  others.  He  very  rarely  quotes,  except,  indeed, 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  or  where  he  is  arguing  matters  of  detail ; 
but  when  he  does  quote  for  oratorical  purposes,  he 
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does  so  most  effectually.  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Mr. 
Shell  are  his  only  rivals  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  effect  with  which  they  make  another 
man's  thoughts  their  own  for  the  time  being. 

An  instance  of  Lord  Stanley's  powers  in  quotation 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Irish  debates  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Conservative 
opposition  to  shew  that  the  Whig  government  were 
the  mere  tools  and  puppets  of  O'Connell,  who  was 
prepared  (as  the  event  proved)  to  cast  them  off 
with  contumely  as  soon  as  his  turn  was  served. 
The  House  was  densely  crowded,  and  in  a  most  ex- 
cited state,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  after  a 
most  animated  debate,  in  which  some  of  the  first 
speakers  had  exerted  their  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Lord  Stanley  had  been  for  some  time  charming  and 
stimulating  the  House  by  the  eloquent  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  his  opponents,  and  the  indignant 
sarcasms  he  heaped  upon  them;  when  suddenly 
adverting  to  the  position  in  which  they  stood  towards 
O'Connell,  he  broke  out  in  the  words  of  Hotspur  to 
his  uncles : — 

"But  shall  it  be,  that  you, — that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation, — shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ?  — 
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O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  shew  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  all  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done  ? 
And  shall  it,  in  mere  shame,  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king  ;  who  studies,  day  and  night, 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  speedy  payment  of  your  deaths." 

It  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage 
to  attempt,  or  of  oratorical  skill  to  deliver,  a  quota- 
tion so  long  and  so  dangerous,  to  a  crowded  House 
at  a  late  hour.  Its  effect  was  appalling,  from  the 
extraordinary  power  of  emphasis  thrown  into  the 
delivery.  No  actor,  though  his  profession  be  to 
harmonise  the  voice  and  to  fascinate  the  feelings, 
could  have  given  the  passage  with  more  powerful 
or  thrilling  effect.  The  House  was  completely  car- 
ried away ;  and  the  ministers  against  whom  it  was 
directed  seemed  really  alarmed  at  the  torrent  of 
feeling  raised  against  them.  Such  debating  seemed 
no  longer  play. 
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But  Lord  Stanley  has  long  ceased  these  extra- 
ordinary efforts.  From  the  nature  of  his  mental 
organisation  he  requires  a  great  occasion  and  a 
worthy  antagonist  to  draw  him  out,  to  stimulate 
him  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  power.  Lord 
Brougham  is  the  only  man  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
at  present  to  compete  with  him,  and  there  the  con- 
test seems  to  have  been  declined.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent no  peer  opposed  to  him  who  is  qualified  to 
measure  swords  with  Lord  Stanley.  Lord  Clariri- 
carde,  with  all  the  will,  has  not  the  requisite  power  ; 
and  Lord  Clarendon's  mind  is  of  too  philosophical  a 
cast.  Earl  Grey  has  all  the  desire  to  compete  with 
Lord  Stanley  ;  but,  although  powerful  in  argument, 
he  does  not  equal  his  noble  rival  in  the  more 
delicate  and  refined  intellectual  attributes  of  the  de- 
bater. Causes  of  irritation  thus  placed  at  a  distance, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Stanley  will  steadily 
develope  those  capabilities  for  statesmanship  which 
we  firmly  believe  him  to  possess,  but  which  have 
hitherto  been  partially  obscured  in  the  excitement 
of  party  conflict. 
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IN  a  debate  some  few  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel  excited  considerable  mer- 
riment by  alluding  to  Lord  Palmerston  as  having  been 
called  "  a  pure  old  Whig."  The  phrase  was  felt  to  be 
an  equivocal  one.  It  might  be  taken  as  an  ironical 
allusion  to  the  ostentation  with  which  the  noble  lord 
then  paraded  what  he  termed  "  Whig  principles  " 
before  the  House, —  principles  which  he,  at  that  time, 
adhered  to  with  the  tenacity,  and  propounded  with  the 
zeal,  proverbial  in  recent  converts;  or,  still  in  the 
same  spirit  of  quizzing,  the  right  honourable  baronet 
might  have  meant  to  refer  to  the  weight  of 
authority  which  the  noble  lord  added  to  any  in- 
trinsic truth  there  might  be  in  the  political  views 
referred  to :  because,  from  the  opportunities  he  has 
had  of  testing  the  opinions  of  other  political  parties 
of  which  he  has,  during  his  long  life,  been  a  member, 
his  preference  for  "  Whig  principles  "  might  be  held 
to  be  the  result  of  settled  conviction.  There  was 
still  another  sense  in  which  the  sly  humour  which 
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dictated  the  phrase  might  have  designed  it  to  apply 
to  the  noble  lord. 

The  sexagenarian  juvenility  of  Lord  Palmerston 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  good-humoured  rail- 
lery. The  public  are  already  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  somewhat  stale  jokes  which  the  newspapers 
have  for  some  time  applied  to  the  noble  lord,  be- 
cause they  have  chosen  to  assume  that  he,  more 
than  most  men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  respectable,  both  in  talents  and 
character,  to  be  affected  by  such  harmless  nonsense ; 
more  especially  as  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  founded  on 
error.  Nor  should  we  here  so  particularly  refer  to 
the  subject,  but  that  if  not  in  his  outward  man,  at 
least  in  his  mind,  the  noble  lord  certainly  does 
reverse  some  of  the  usual  laws  of  Nature.  Although 
from  early  youth  he  has  been,  in  some  capacity  or 
other,  before  the  public,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  State,  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  he  has  "come  out,"  either  as  a 
statesman  or  as  an  orator.  Perhaps  this  may  have 
arisen  from  constitutional  indolence ;  yet  the  rest- 
less activity  of  his  subsequent  ministerial  career 
almost  forbids  the  assumption.  It  may  have  been 
because  he  did  not  desire  to  thrust  himself  promi- 
nently before  the  public  while  he  still  occupied  a 
position  in  the  senate,  or  filled  situations  in  the 
government,  comparatively  subordinate;  but  a  re- 
ference to  Hansard  will  shew  that  at  no  time  was 
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the  noble  lord  deficient  in  a  characteristic  propen- 
sity for  self-display,  although  his  efforts  in  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  scarcely  distinguished  him 
from  the  ordinary  herd  of  level  speakers.  Like  the 
blossoming  of  the  aloe,  the  parliamentary  fruition 
of  his  genius,  though  long  delayed,  is  marvellous. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who,  after  passing  through 
a  youth  and  manhood  of  indifference,  apathy,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  of  persevering  mediocrity,  could,  long 
after  the  middle  age  has  passed,  after  the  fire  of  life 
might  be  supposed  to  be  almost  exhausted,  blaze 
out,  like  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar  of  the  fire- 
worshipper,  at  the  very  moment  of  decay.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  Lord  Palmerston  is  a 
puzzle.  He  has  begun  where  most  men  end.  Long 
passed  over  and  forgotten  by  Fame,  he  suddenly 
recalls  her,,  and  arrests  her  in  her  flight,  compelling 
her  to  trumpet  forth  his  name.  Not  even  recog- 
nised as  a  statesman,  but  classed  among  the  Red 
Tapists ;  as  a  speaker  ranked  with  the  steady-paced 
humdrums ;  he  was  almost  the  very  last  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  whom  one  would  have  fixed 
as  being  likely  ever  to  rival  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Whig  party.  Suddenly,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  without  its  being  discovered  that  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  elixir  of  life,  he  astonished 
his  contemporaries  by  the  display  of  a  vigour  which 
neither  his  youth  nor  middle-age  had  shewn :  he  en- 
tered the  lists  alike  with  the  veterans  and  the  young 
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ardent  spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proving 
himself  a  very  master  of  the  art  which  he  had  thus 
with  so  tardy  a  haste  essayed,  and  raising  himself  to 
a  level  with  the  very  best  speakers,  nay,  even  ulti- 
mately rivalling  Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  in  the 
ability  and  power  with  which  he  used  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  party  for  the  annoyance  of  his  foes. 
Like  the  sleeping  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  although 
by  the  influence  of  the  spell  half  an  age  had  passed 
over  his  bodily  frame,  the  fire  and  energy  of  his 
early  days  remained.  The  heat,  the  vigour,  even 
the  rashness  of  youth,  were  in  him  most  strangely 
combined  with  the  authority  and  experience  of  more 
advanced  years.  The  hero  of  Godwin's  romance  did 
not  more  secretly  or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews,  that  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  pastimes  was  suddenly,  chance-wise, 
to  mingle  with  any  group  of  boys,  asking  to  join  in 
their  play ;  when  he  would,  by  the  force  of  his  rare 
genius  for  imitation,  throw  himself  completely  into 
the  childish  character,  romp  writh  them,  laugh  with 
them,  cheat  with  them,  quarrel  with  them;  till,  al- 
though they  could  not  at  first  quite  fraternise  with  the 
very  tall  stranger,  they  gradually  began  to  look  on 
him  as  less  unlike  themselves,  and,  at  last,  admitted 
him  to  the  full  rights  of  companionship.  Similar,  one 
may  suppose,  were  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  Palmerston, 
after  having  wilfully  hid  his  powers  so  long,  burst 
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out  upon  them  as  a  first-rate  speaker.  It  took  them 
some  time  to  believe  it  possible  ;  but  gradually  their 
incredulity  gave  way  under  the  proofs  of  his  ability 
and  vigour;  and  they  now  acknowledge  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  admiration  the  mistake  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  noble  lord  himself,  had  made 
during  so  many  years.  Like  some  diseases,  Lord 
Palmerston's  oratorical  and  political  talent  was 
chronic  ;  it  required  time  for  its  developement. 

All  things  taken  into  account,  Lord  Palmerston 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  debater  among  the  Whig  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  different  quali- 
ties which,  when  combined,  go  to  render  a  man  an 
orator,  he  is  excelled  by  many  individuals  among 
his  contemporaries.  Lord  John  Russell  shews  more 
tact,  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  party  history 
(not  with  parties,  for,  in  that  knowledge,  Lord  Pal- 
merston beats  all  men  living,  having  been  a  member 
of  almost  every  government  within  the  memory  of 
man),  greater  skill  in  pointing  allusions  to  the  po- 
litical errors  of  opponents,  and  altogether  more 
refinement  in  the  management  of  his  parliamentary 
case.  In  eloquence,  both  of  conception  or  in  de- 
livery, Lord  Palmerston  is,  of  course,  excelled  by 
Mr.  Sheil  or  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  even  by  men 
holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as  speakers.  In  sound- 
ness and  vigour  of  argument  he  cannot  stand  a 
moment's  comparison  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with 
Earl  Grey  (when  that  nobleman  does  justice  to  his 
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own  powers),  or  even  with  Mr.  Charles  Buller. 
Each  speaker  on  his  own  side,  in  fact,  is  in  advance 
of  him  in  some  particular  quality  of  the  orator. 
Yet  no  one  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place 
Lord  Palmerston  amongst  the  first  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  would  deny  that  he 
had  derived  from  hearing  one  of  that  nobleman's 
speeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its  kind,  as  if  he  had 
listened  to  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Macaulay, 
the  most  spirit-stirring  of  Sheil,  or  the  most  skilful 
and  satisfying  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  peculi- 
arity of  Lord  Palmerston  which  gives  him  this 
singular  power  of  charming  with  an  oration  as  a 
whole,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  not  calculated 
to  please,  if  critically  analysed,  is  his  thorough  and 
hearty  spirit  of  partisanship;  not  malignant,  or 
angry,  or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  zealous  advocates 
of  embodied  opinion  or  interests,  but  frank,  manly, 
openhearted,  and  undisguised, — so  much  so  as  to 
assume  almost  a  sportive  character ;  as  if  parlia- 
mentary politics  were  a  mere  pastime,  a  kind  of 
relaxation  from  the  heavier  cares  or  labours  of  ad- 
ministration or  of  ordinary  political  life,  in  which 
all  men  are  bound  by  a  sort  of  mutual  compact, 
answering  to  the  laws  of  a  game,  to  exert  their 
utmost  powers  to  excel  or  to  overcome  each  other, 
for  the  sake  of  the  distinction  and  applause  which 
are  the  reward  of  success. 

This  peculiarity  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
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in  forming  our  opinion  of  the  noble  lord.  He  takes 
up  political  questions  in  parliament  in  the  true 
forensic  spirit,  but  also  with  much  of  that  interest 
which  an  advocate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fate  of 
his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  efforts.  Lord 
Palmerston  appears  to  feel  in  a  less  degree  the  im- 
portance of  "Whig  principles"  than  the  advantage 
of  a  triumph  for  the  Whig  party,  and  for  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  party.  In  this  he  differs  from 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  ministers  to  party  feeling 
only  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the  principles 
which  he  considers  ought  to  regulate  him.  Lord 
Palmerston,  if  he  is  one  of  the  most  ready,  facile, 
clever,  adroit,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  in 
either  House,  appears  also  to  be  one  of  the  least 
earnest.  His  politics  are  as  a  garment,  worn  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  becoming.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  divine  the  motives  of  public 
men,  hidden  as  they  sometimes  are  for  years  under 
accumulations  of  almost  necessary  deceit,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  public  character.  On  one  subject  alone  is  he 
always  terribly,  inconveniently  in  earnest  —  the 
praise  of  his  own  foreign  policy.  However  artificial 
may  be  his  advocacy  on  other  questions,  however  he 
may,  when  he  is  determined  to  make  a  good  party 
speech,  spur  himself  out  of  the  languor  which  seems 
to  be  his  habit  of  body  if  not  of  mind,  no  such  aids 
to  his  energy  are  required  when  the  doings  of 
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Viscount  Palmerston,  sometime  her  majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  are  concerned. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  good  speech — a  sort 
of  summary  of  the  session,  a  la  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
which  he  made  at  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
campaign  of  1842 — said  of  Lord  Stanley, "  No  man 
is  a  better  off-hand  debater  than  the  noble  lord ;  but 
off-hand  debaters  are  apt  to  say  whatever  comes  in 
their  heads  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  it  is  strictly  the  fact." 
Had  the  noble  lord  been  engaged  in  painting  his 
own  portrait  instead  of  Lord  Stanley's,  he  could  not 
more  successfully  have  hit  on  a  leading  trait.  •  It  is 
chiefly  on  this  very  account  that  Lord  Palmerston 
is  so  useful  to  his  party  as  a  debater.  A  more 
thoroughly  sincere  politician  would  be  more  cautious. 
He  would  have  more  reverence  for  truth,  more  re- 
spect for  political  character.  Resting  his  faith  on 
principles,  he  would  be  more  chary  of  trifling  with 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded.  But  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  debater,  not  always  a  statesman ;  a 
"first-rate  gladiator  in  the  great  political  arena,  and 
usually  a  successful  one :  but,  gladiator-like,  he 
inquires  little  whether  the  cause  he  fights  in  be  the 
cause  of  truth,  being  only  anxious  to  shew  his  own 
skill  and  overcome  his  rival.  The  dexterity  with 
which  he  fences  at  the  case  opposed  to  him,  touching 
its  vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic  venom,  or 
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triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make  a 
feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  real 
home-thrust,  is  only  equalled  by  his  corresponding 
watchfulness  and  agility  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of 
an  opponent,  guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or 
skipping  about  to  avoid  being  hit.  In  these  quali- 
ties, Sir  James  Graham  approaches  the  nearest  to 
him.  But  Lord  Palmerston,  besides  all  these  prac- 
tised arts,  has  also  great  plausibility,  can  work  him- 
self up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthusiasm  for  liberal 
principles  (just  as  Sir  James  used,  in  former  days, 
to  give  a  high  colouring  to  his  Conservatism),  and 
can  do  it  so  well  that  it  really  requires  considerable 
experience  and  observation  to  enable  one  to  detect 
the  difference  between  his  clever  imitation  and  the 
reality.  He  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  the  art  with 
which  he  can  manage  an  argument  with  a  show  of 
fairness  and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and  his 
admirers  far  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  party 
in  the  debate.  He  seldom  commits  himself  so  far 
as  to  be  laid  open  to  even  the  most  practised  de- 
baters. They  may  ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive 
official  vanity  and  imperviousness  to  criticism  on 
that  score,  but  they  can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in 
the  particular  case  which  it  suits  him  for  the  time 
being  to  make  out.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses 
himself  considerable  power  of  ridicule ;  and  when 
he  finds  the  argument  of  an  opponent  either  un- 
answerable, or  that  it  could  only  be  answered  by 
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alliance  with  some  principle  that  might  be  turned 
against  himself,  he  is  a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of 
it  by  a  side-wind  of  absurd  allusion.  He  very  well 
understands  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  especially  of  his  own  party.  He  knows  exactly 
what  will  win  a  cheer,  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  calculated  to  provoke  laughter  in  an  assembly 
where  appreciation  of  what  is  elevated  in  sentiment 
is  by  no  means  common.  He  is  good  at,  parlia- 
mentary clap-traps,  and  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in 
the  leadership  of  a  party,  which,  for  want  of  some 
common  bond  of  cohesion,  and  distracted  as  the 
Whig-Radical  party  was  by  conflicting  opinion  and 
interest,  required  to  be  kept  in  good  humour  by 
the  meaningless  yet  inspiriting  generalities  of  Libe- 
ralism. Of  the  sort  of  quasi-philosophical  language 
— the  slang  of  undefined  but  developing  democracy 
—  which  pleases  the  crude,  unformed  minds  of  those 
who  are  self-chosen  to  decide  on  public  affairs,  and 
on  the  conduct  of  trained  statesmen  and  practised 
politicians,  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  master.  He  is 
clever  at  setting  traps  for  such  vain  and  voluntary 
dupes.  Vague  and  vapid  generalities  become,  under 
the  magical  influence  of  his  congenial  intellect,  high- 
sounding  and  inspiring  principles.  His  process  of 
developement,  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the  material 
world  by  a  recent  theorist,  stops  short  at  the  nebu- 
lous stage.  To  resolve  these  seductive  immate- 
rialities into  their  elements,  so  that  they  might  form 
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more  natural  combinations — to  allow  the  misty  mass 
to  become  concrete — to  let  relaxed  Whiggism  con- 
solidate itself  into  Chartism,  or  even  into  more  con- 
genial and  more  despised  Radicalism,  would  be  most 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  one  who,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  is  a  thorough  aristocrat  in  all  his  real, 
self-confessed  thoughts  and  prejudices,  and  who  is 
disposed  to  treat  all  parvenues  in  politics  with  the 
genuine  heartfelt  contempt,  the  hereditary  hauteur, 
of  "a  pure  old  Whig." 

It  partly  follows  from  these  things  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  good  political  tactician.  He  scents 
keenly  and  quickly  the  changing  wind.  He  pro- 
bably thinks  little,  but  he  observes  much.  A  super- 
ficial glance  is  sufficient  to  decide  him  on  his  line  of 
conduct,  because  the  popular  feeling  of  the  hour  is 
what  he  seeks  to  captivate.  He  is  clever  in  the 
arithmetic  of  party.  He  counts  heads,  and  with  the 
increase  of  numbers  correspond  his  swelling  periods. 
This  sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not  usually  fa- 
vourable to  political  foresight,  nor  would  any  one  be 
disposed  to  accord  that  quality  in  any  remarkable 
degree  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  noble  lord  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet.  We  would  much  rather 
attribute  to  his  sagacity  what  we  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  ascribe  to  some  unlucky  accident  —  the 
fact  that  he  foretold  not  only  the  free-trade  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  also  the  period  of  its  adop- 
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tion.  Speaking  in  September,  1841,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said, — "  The  right  honourable  baronet  had  said 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  declare  that  he  would 
never  propose  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws;  but  he 
certainly  should  not  do  so  unless  at  the  head  of  an 
united  cabinet.  Why,  looking  at  the  persons  who 
form  his  administration,  he  must  wait  something  near 
five  years  before  he  can  do  it."  It  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  in  four  years  and  eight  months 
from  the  date  of  this  prediction,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
introduced  his  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  So  well  did  the  Whigs  understand  their 
man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  sacrifices  the  hope  of  becoming  a  first-rate 
orator.  It  is  the  province  of  the  orator,  while  he  is 
appealing  to  the  passions  or  developing  the  policy 
of  the  hour,  also  to  shape  and  polish  his  discourse 
and  to  interweave  in  it  what  will  render  it  interest- 
ing for  all  time.  Such  qualities  and  such  objects 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  excellent  party 
speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston.  They  are  made  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  for  posterity.  Except 
in  the  clap-traps  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  no 
ambitious  language,  no  pretence  of  that  higher  elo- 
quence, which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  men  after  the 
particular  voice  is  dumb  and  the  particular  man 
dead.  You  cannot  pick  extracts  out  of  his  speeches 
which  will  bear  reading,  and  will  excite  interest, 
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apart  from  the  context.  There  are  no  maxims  or 
aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illustrations  or  passages 
of  declamatory  vehemence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  is  choice,  the  style  pure  and  simple, 
the  construction  of  the  sentences  correct,  even  ele- 
gant, and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  topics 
skilful  in  the  extreme.  The  speeches  seem  not  to 
be  prepared  with  art,  yet  they  are  very  artful ;  and 
there  is  a  general  harmony  in  the  effect,  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  spontaneous  outpouring 
in  argument  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regu- 
lated mind.  And  although,  as  has  been  said,  he  is 
chargeable  with  inordinate  garrulity  on  the  subject 
of  his  foreign  administration,  yet  you  will  sometimes 
find  him  speaking  on  topics  personal  to  himself  in  a 
high  and  gentlemanly  tone,  quite  unaffected,  and 
which  is  extremely  impressive.  It  is  because  his 
party  speeches  are  a  sort  of  serious  pastime  that  he 
can  at  will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling,  and  speak 
in  a  manly  and  elevated  tone  on  great  public  ques- 
tions. One  of  his  amusing  peculiarities  is  to  identify 
himself  with  his  party  in  all  their  great  proceedings. 
"  We"  acceded  to  power ;  "  We"  brought  in  such  a 
measure  ;  "  We"  felt  this  or  that; — a  sort  of  "  I-and- 
my-king"  style,  which,  in  the  somewhat  self-impor- 
tant tones  of  the  noble  lord,  and  associated  with  his 
reputation  for  dictatorship  in  his  own  official  depart- 
ment, sometimes  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston  may  fall  into 
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the  sham-patriotic  vein  in  his  usual  party  speeches, 
there  is  one  subject  on  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  is 
inconveniently  in  earnest.  Touch  his  foreign  policy, 
and  on  the  instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay,  he  does 
not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspen-like  though  his 
vanity  be  on  that  theme.  So  intimately  possessed 
is  he  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  his  foreign  ad- 
ministration, and  of  its  importance  to  mankind,  that 
he  is  unceasingly,  and  without  being  asked,  ex- 
pounding and  explaining  it.  He  defends  himself 
spontaneously,  without  having  been  attacked  ;  and 
he  never  defends  himself  without  gratuitously  at- 
tacking some  one  else.  Sir  Robert  Peel  once 
charged  him,  in  well-sugared  parliamentary  phrase, 
with  assurance.  The  imputation  was  well  aimed ; 
every  one  instantly  responded  to  it ;  for,  indeed,  the 
noble  lord  has  no  unnecessary  modesty  in  speaking 
of  himself  or  his  services.  He  is  assiduous,  and 
altogether  unrestrained  by  delicacy,  in  trumpeting 
his  own  exploits  as  foreign  minister.  All  the  wars 
he  didn't  and  all  the  wars  he  did  bring  about ;  all 
his  dexterous  manoeuvres  by  which,  while  proclaim- 
ing peace,  he  was  countenancing  a  kind  of  war  in 
disguise; — these  have  been  paraded  session  after 
session,  upon  all  imaginable  pretexts,  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  Lord  Palmerston's  perti- 
nacity has  become  proverbial.  His  amour  propre, 
in  fact,  on  the  subject  of  his  foreign  policy  almost 
takes  the  shape  of  a  mania.  His  constant  references 
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to  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  trespassed  on 
the  patience  of  the  House,  have  detracted,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  influence  which  his  un- 
deniable talents  as  a  speaker,  and  even  his  admitted 
abilities  as  a  foreign  minister,  have  long  since  en- 
titled him  to  and  secured  for  him.  He  is  so  easily 
excited  on  this  topic,  that  whatever  subject  he  may 
be  talking  on,  however  much  his  speech  may  ne- 
cessarily be  confined  to  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature, 
his  mind  seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to  glide  into 
the  one  great  theme  which  occupies  his  thoughts. 
At  a  guess,  it  might  be  hazarded  that,  taking  the 
average  of  his  speeches  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  four-fifths  of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted  of 
self-praise,  or  self-defence,  in  connexion  with  his 
foreign  policy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is,  therefore,  held  in  any  contempt  by 
the  House.  Quite  the  reverse.  They  may  think 
that  he  shews  a  want  of  taste  and  tact  in  thus 
yielding  so  constantly  to  the  ruling  influence  of  his 
mind ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to  award 
him  the  full  amount  of  praise,  and,  what  he  more 
values,  of  attentive  listening,  to  which  his  position, 
whether  officially  or  legislatorially,  entitles  him. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  that,  as  the  foreign 
minister  of  England,  he  has  shewn  himself  animated 
by  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  his  magnanimous  determination  to 
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uphold,  at  all  hazards,  the  national  honour.  In  his 
first  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  his  task  was 
to  make  a  peace-at-any-price  party,  pursue  a  war- 
at-any-price  policy.  It  was  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
ardent  desire,  to  make  the  English  name  respected 
throughout  the  world.  He  took  a  high  tone  with 
foreign  nations ;  and  they  felt  that,  while  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  at  the  head  of  our  foreign  affairs,  they 
could  not  insult  us  with  impunity.  The  House  of 
Commons  were  fully  aware  of  these  things,  and  were 
disposed  to  respect  him  accordingly ;  but  while 
listening  to  his  perpetual  explanations  and  justifica- 
tions, they  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  minister 
who  was  thus  paltering  between  peace  and  war  was 
very  likely  to  illustrate  the  old  adage  concerning 
the  ultimate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to  sit  on  two 
stools.  They  saw  that  his  manly  policy,  instead  of 
shewing  itself  in  quiet  dignity,  was  detracted  from 
by  a  restless  spirit  of  intermeddling,  a  habit  of  pro- 
voking the  irritability  of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  shewing  our  strength  to  dis- 
regard it.  An  opponent  characterised  his  proceed- 
ings by  the  terms,  "  restless  activity  and  incessant 
meddling."  Lord  Palmerston  seems  conscious  that 
such  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for 
he  has  himself  quoted  the  terms  and  deprecated 
such  an  application  of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  foreign  policy 
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of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  more  spirited,  vigor- 
ous, expert,  than  politic,  dignified,  or  wise.  It  is 
confessed  that  he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  per- 
haps, he  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  be 
felt  that  the  steps  he  took  to  carry  out  those  views 
acted  as  so  many  obstructions.  He  was  for  univer- 
sal peace  and  free  commercial  intercourse,  but  he 
thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellicose  demonstrations. 
He  had  Peace  in  his  mouth,  but  War  in  his  right 
hand. 

Out  of  doors,  Lord  Palmerston  is  very  much 
misunderstood.  The  popular  idea  of  him  represents 
him  as  an  antiquated  dandy.  He  is  really  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  a  man  of  unusual  vigour,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  upon  whom  Time  has  made  less  im- 
pression than  usual.  He  is  not  more  particular  in 
his  dress  than  are  most  men  of  his  station  in  society  ; 
and  if  he  be  charged  with  sacrificing  to  the  Graces, 
all  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  we  could  point 
out  a  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  all  ages,  who  are  more  open  to  ridicule  on  this 
score  than  Lord  Palmerston.  Any  pretension  he 
may  have  is,  in  fact,  not  personal  but  mental.  His 
bearing  is  eminently  that  of  the  gentleman,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  but  manly.  As  a  speaker,  his 
physical  powers  are  scarcely  equal  to  what  his  mind 
prompts  him  to  achieve.  There  is  a  kind  of  faded 
air,  which  you  cannot  help  observing  ;  but  this 
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impression  may,  after  all,  only  arise  from  a  constitu- 
tional languor  of  manner,  and  from  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  his  voice,  which  has  a  hollow  and  fluty 
sound.  With  all  his  talents  as  a  debater,  he  wants 
that  special  combination  of  personal  dignity  with 
popular  qualities,  which  alone  could  qualify  him  to 
be  the  sole  leader  of  his  party,  should  any  cause 
bring  about  the  secession  of  Lord  John  Russell. 


LORD  LYNDHURST. 

OUR  aristocracy  act  wisely,  as  well  with  respect 
to  their  own  interests  as  for  those  of  the  country, 
when  they  allow  admission  to  their  ranks,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  as  the  inva- 
riable reward,  if  not  the  prescriptive  right,  of  pre- 
eminent ability  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 

The  position  of  the  "law-lords"  renders  them 
advisers  of  the  peers  in  legislation.  If  they  do  not 
originate  the  laws,  though  of  many  they  are  the  real 
and  sole  authors,  they  at  least  watch  over  their  ad- 
ministration, and  prevent  the  passing  of  bad  ones ; 
while  they  are  practically  the  guardians  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  Lord-chancellor  of  England  stands  in  a  still 
more  important  and  responsible  position.  He  is  not 
merely  the  exponent  of  the  laws  when  made:  he  is 
chief  among  those  who  advise  the  policy  which 
makes  them.  His  ex-officio  guardianship  of  the 
royal  conscience  may  not  in  these  days  of  utilitarian 
policy  have  all  the  practical  efficacy,  either  for 
guidance  or  restraint,  which  the  theoretical  import- 
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ance   of  the   office   implies.     But   lord-chancellors 
during  the  last  century  or  more  have,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  statesmen,  gradually  acquired  an 
influence  in  political  affairs,  very  different,  perhaps, 
from  that  which  the  nature  of  their  functions  ori- 
ginally warranted ;  but,  in  fact,  far  more  real,  more 
extensive,  and  more  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
State.     Great,  too,  as  their  direct  and  official  in- 
fluence is,  their  indirect  power  is  still  greater.     The 
wisest  and  most  distinguished  statesman  is  but  as  an 
amateur  in  the  making  of  law.     However  great  his 
abilities  or  correct  his  principles,  his  opinion  is  but 
that    of   a    gifted    or   well-informed   individual,  if 
indeed   its   importance  be  not  more  often  derived 
from  his  being  the  head  of  a  party.     But  the  lord- 
chancellor  is  the  living  representative  in  the  cabinet 
of  a  great  system,  the  growth  of  centuries  of  thought 
and  experience,  and  framed  out  of  events,  principles, 
and   the   necessities   of  mankind,  by  some   of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced.    His  dictum 
is  not  a  mere  personal  opinion;  it  carries  the  weight 
of  that  great  system  with  it.     As,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, he  occupies  that  exalted  position  in  right  of 
his  perfect  mastership  of  the  law,  joined  to  excel- 
lence, if  not  pre-eminence,  in  the  general  qualifica- 
tions of  statesmanship,  it  is  not  possible  but  that  his 
decision  on  a  question  must,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
influence  the  course  taken  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  their  initiative  character  as  legislators.    But 
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his  indirect  and,  so  to  speak,  extra-official  influence 
does  not  end  here.  His  position  in  the  cabinet,  and 
as  president  of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
give  him  a  vast  degree  of  personal  importance  in  an 
assembly  where,  of  necessity,  so  many  of  its  mem- 
bers must  be  guided  by  personal  considerations ; 
from  the  majority  being  there  by  the  accident  of 
birth.  The  species  of  influence,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  personal. character  of  the  individual  who 
for  the  time  being  fills  the  office  of  lord-chancellor. 
The  more  commanding  are  his  personal  qualities, 
the  more  direct  and  immediate  is  the  influence  of 
his  example.  But  even  the  lord-chancellor  most 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  his  legal  knowledge 
alone,  and  least  to  his  eloquence  or  political  ability, 
even  he  exerts  over  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and,  through  them,  over  the  country,  an  influence 
of  which  the  public  generally  are  very  little  con- 
scious, and  which  far  transcends  any  power  derived 
from  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the 
sovereign . 

It  is,  we  repeat,  wise  in  the  aristocracy  to  re- 
serve such  an  office  as  a  reward  for  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  practice  of  the  law — 
who,  after  a  long  course  of  servitude  to  that  severe 
study,  have  at  length  made  themselves  thoroughly 
masters  of  our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  and 
of  that  great  fabric  of  constitutional  law  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  independent  character  of  the  people 
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of  this  country,  and  their  respect  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  each  other,  is  based.  A  man  so  ele- 
vated to  the  privileged  order  becomes  Conservative 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  right.  He  is  likely  to  be 
opposed  to  all  innovation  for  innovation's  sake,  and 
is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  proposed  changes  the 
weight  of  experience  and  reputation.  His  interests, 
ideas,  and  prejudices,  will  all  be  identified  with  the 
maintenance  of  order.  He  will  be  disposed  rather 
to  stop  and  realise  the  past  or  the  present  than  to 
tempt  the  future.  It  is  true  that,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  great  exception  to 
these  rules  was  exhibited  on  the  woolsack  ;  but 
even  in  that  instance  time  and  experience  have 
worn  away  the  first  rash  ardour  which  novelty  and 
the  unexpected  possession  of  vast  power  engen- 
dered ;  and  he  who  at  one  time  promised  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  formidable  innovator  of  his  day, 
has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  upholder  of  what  is,  in 
opposition  to  what  he  once  thought  ought  to  be. 
There  is  no  resisting  the  influence  of  a  thorough 
legal  education  on  the  mind.  Political  feeling,  or 
other  extraneous  causes,  may  disturb  it  for  a  time, 
but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  exhibit  itself  in  matured 
thought  and  steady  principle. 

For  the  country  it  is  good  that  the  presiding 
authority  in  the  Upper  House  should  be  the  cha- 
racter we  have  hinted  at,  even  more  than  for  the 
privileged  orders.  For  he  who  has  mounted  up 
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from  the  assertion  and  defence  of  individual  rights, 
to  the  entire  comprehension  of  the  collective  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  relative  claims  of  classes,  is 
not  the  worst  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  consi- 
deration of  propositions  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
are  to  affect  those  rights  and  claims.  Nor  is  it  less 
advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  that 
they  should  have,  in  the  most  secret  and  the  highest 
council  in  the  empire,  one  who,  raised  already  above 
the  influence  of  ambition,  and  conscious  that  he 
has  a  character  at  stake  with  posterity,  has  been 
throughout  life  nursed  and  strengthened  in  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  who  regards 
them  as  the  law  of  his  mind. 

If  the  foregoing  be  not  considered  too  exalted 
an  idea  of  the  dignity  and  power  attached  to  the 
office  of  Lord-chancellor  of  England,  it  will  not  seem 
that  too  high  a  position  is  claimed  for  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  when  we  say,  that  of  all  men  who  have  held 
the  office  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  of 
almost  all  of  whom  we  have  record,  he  has  shewn 
himself  the  best  qualified  for  it.  Of  course  this 
opinion  is  advanced  with  reference  only  to  his 
learning,  judgment,  and  general  ability  as  a  states- 
man, and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law. 
Party  men  may  take  a  party  line  in  discussing  such 
subjects,  but  from  the  moment  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  order  becomes  invested  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  legislation,  he  casts  aside  party 
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feeling,  however  much  it  may  have  animated  him 
in  the  struggle  for  power,  and  devotes  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  objects  which  he  believes  to 
be  most  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Public  opi- 
nion is  at  once  so  watchful  and  so  powerful,  that 
even  the  most  ambitious  minds  are  confined  within 
a  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  We,  therefore,  con- 
fine our  consideration  to  the  abilities  possessed  by 
public  men  for  carrying  out  their  views,  and  judge 
with  reference  to  them  alone,  regardless  of  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of 
those  views.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  character  of  public  men  can  be  canvassed 
with  any  hope  of  arriving  at  truth. 

The  influence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Popular  institutions  favour 
the  only  legitimate  despotism  —  that  of  mind  ;  and 
these  two  Conservative  statesmen  remarkably  illus- 
trate this  inevitable  tendency  of  the  weaker  intellect 
to  yield  voluntary  respect,  if  not  entire  submission, 
to  the  stronger.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  in  the  condition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  some  years  past,  if  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Lord  Lyndhurst  resolved  upon  carrying 
any  particular  measure,  they  had  the  power  to  do 
so.  That  their  proceedings  are  usually  charac- 
terised by  unfailing  good  sense  and  judgment,  sup- 
plies a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  wield  this 
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influence ;  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  it  in  the 
same  degree  if  they  proposed  measures  which  the 
general  common  sense  of  the  House  would  repudiate. 
Of  the  fact,  however,  that  those  two  statesmen  are 
now  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  House  of  Peers,  there 
can  be  little  doubt. 

The  sources  of  their  influence  are  different.  The 
Duke's  powrer  over  his  obsequious  fellow-peers  is 
derived  from  his  great  moral  weight,  his  historical 
reputation,  his  proved  sagacity,  and  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  is  known  to  uphold  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  consolidation  of  the  national  strength. 
It  is  a  personal  influence.  Men  follow  his  lead  be- 
cause it  is  he  who  leads,  not  because  they  have 
decided  in  their  own  minds  to  go  the  same  road. 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
intellectual — founded  upon  the  evident  strength  of 
his  mind,  his  transcendent  abilities  in  debate,  and 
the  towering  proportions  of  his  general  character. 
His  contemporaries  yield  him  the  precedence,  be- 
cause they  feel  assured  that  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  question  before  him  all  the  resources  of  a 
perfectly  organised  intellect — that  learning,  acute- 
ness,  experience,  and  judgment,  have  done  their 
utmost.  The  Duke,  they  think,  must  be  right,  be- 
cause a  sort  of  moral  instinct  directs  him  to  the  true 
policy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  commands  their  support 
because  they  feel  that  he  has  investigated  all  the 
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bearings  and  exhausted  all  the  modes  of  which  a 
subject  is  capable,  and  that  he  will  take  the  right 
course  by  the  pure  preference  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

Nor  when  one  looks  at  the  man  is  it  at  all  won- 
derful that  this  homage  should  be  paid  to  his  in- 
tellect. If  an  involuntary  respect  is  prompted  by 
the  mere  contemplation  of  his  fine  countenance  ;  by 
listening  to  his  deep,  manly,  sonorous  voice  ;  by  his 
evident  self-possession  and  unconscious  exhibition  of 
latent  strength ;  if  nature  has  so  stamped  his  outer 
man  with  the  physical  attributes  of  superiority,  it  is 
the  less  surprising  that  those  who  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  his  power  on  others,  or  felt  it 
on  themselves,  should  be  prepared  to  yield  from 
settled  conviction  what  others  less  informed  tender 
from  immediate  impulse.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  a 
Master.  There  is  the  sure  stamp  of  superiority  on 
all  he  says  or  does.  You  feel  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  to  which  art,  education,  and  the  powerful 
workings  of  an  active  intellect,  have  superadded  all 
that  the  knowledge  of  man  can  give.  There  is 
mastery  in  his  reasoning,  mastery  in  his  declama- 
tion, mastery  in  his  judgment,  mastery  in  his  hu- 
mour. To  know  him  is  to  rely  on  his  power.  Like 
the  giants  of  the  heathen  mythology,  he  presents 
you  in  his  sphere  with  an  ideal  of  strength.  He 
seems  to  pursue  his  aim  with  such  steady  momen- 
tum of  will  acting  on  power,  that  failure  appears 
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impossible.  Thus  success  breeds  success,  achieve- 
ment daunts  opposition,  the  imagination  magnifies 
strength  and  deprecates  resistance.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
One  man  only,  Lord  Brougham,  ever  competed 
with  him  with  forces  at  all  equal  in  power,  and  even 
they  were  inadequate  because  not  so  well  regulated. 
But  that  joust-like  combat  between  the  two  noble 
and  learned  lords,  the  public  opponents  and  sworn 
private  friends,  is  over ;  and  now  Lord  Lyndhurst 
has  no  antagonist.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  no  one 
could,  or  no  one  dare ;  but  continued  success  and 
repeated  displays  of  power  have  gained  for  him  such 
a  reputation  and  such  respect,  that  no  peer  chooses 
to  match  strength  with  him.  Apparently  he  knows 
this,  and  walks  over  his  course  with  careless  ease, 
as  the  strong  man  passes  along  heedless  of  danger, 
because  not  fearing  it.  But  his  consciousness  of 

O 

strength  is  in  no  respect  shewn  in  arrogance.  It  is 
not  allied  to  vanity.  It  is  latent,  not  ostentatiously 
displayed.  It  is  questionable  whether  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst would  care  for  praise,  if  it  cost  him  much 
effort.  He  is  self-relying  by  a  law  of  his  nature. 
His  mind  works  for  itself,  and  by  itself.  Nor  does 
temporary  suspension  of  activity  lessen  its  powers. 
This  is  one  consequence  of  its  native  superiority 
and  admirable  regulation.  His  iron  takes  no  rust 
from  not  being  often  worked.  He  will  remain  silent 
for  weeks  together,  or  merely  play  with  his  parlia- 
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raentary  functions  ;  yet  suddenly  he  arouses  himself, 
and  shews  that  his  powers  are  as  full  and  as  vigor- 
ous as  when  he  was  engaged  in  nightly  contest. 
He  is  always  armed,  though  seldom  in  action. 

Enter  the  House  of  Lords,  and  amongst  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  who  arrests  your  attention,  is 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  As  your  eye  wanders  round  the 
house  it  is  suddenly  stopped  by  an  aspect  that  can- 
not belong  to  an  ordinary  man.  It  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  like  the  picture  of  a  master  on  a  well- 
hung  wall.  In  the  centre  of  a  cluster  effaces,  some 
of  the  features  familiar  as  those  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  or  Lord  Denman,  the  fine 
massive  head  and  commanding  features  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  arrest  your  attention,  and  fill  your  mind 
at  once.  When  he  sat  as  Chancellor  and  they  were 
set  in  the  heavy  framework — the  avalanche  of  pow- 
dered curls — which  custom  requires  our  judges  to 
wear  in  court,  and  the  Lord-chancellor  only  in  the 
House,  their  bright  intelligence  and  serene  intellec- 
tuality fascinated  your  gaze  like  a  focus  of  concen- 
trated light.  The  outline  is  grand,  and  the  features 
and  proportions  of  the  countenance  are  at  once  so 
massive  and  so  regular,  that  not  even  the  furrows  of 
many  a  long  year  of  mental  toil,  nor  the  settled  lines 
of  habitual  thought,  ever  strong  and  vivid  in  expres- 
sion, have  effaced  what  in  youth  must  have  presented 
a  noble  specimen  of  manly  beauty.  The  forehead 
high  and  open,  the  brow  wide,  the  eyebrows  broad 
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and  strongly  marked,  the  eye  keen,  quick,  pregnant 
with  intellect,  the  lion-like  mouth,  and  full,  firm-set 
chin :  these  present  a  countenance  at  once  so  hand- 
some and  so  masculine,  so  full  of  power,  yet  so  ex- 
quisitely harmonised,  so  grandly  serene  in  repose, 
yet  so  quick  and  vivacious  in  activity,  that  you  are 
content  to  dwell  upon  it  as  on  some  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  or  architecture ;  and  to  ask  at  once,  un- 
prompted by  preconceived  reverence,  What  are  the 
qualities  of  the  mind  of  which  that  face  is  so  mag- 
nificent an  index?  If  you  are  an  enthusiast,  if  you 
are  prone  to  worship  the  divine  image  in  the  fea- 
tures of  man,  you  will  say  that  such  a  countenance 
might  be  chosen  by  a  sculptor  for  his  ideal  of  Wis- 
dom. Thought  sits  on  it  serene,  as  on  a  throne  ;  it 
is,  indeed,  a  temple  whence  Intellect  may  utter  her 
oracles — oracles,  alas  !  too  often  perverted  and  dis- 
torted by  the  passions  of  humanity. 

If  by  good  fortune  your  visit  to  the  House  should 
have  happened  on  a  night  when  this  remarkable 
man  has  resolved  to  speak,  the  physical  attributes  of 
his  oratory  still  more  enchain  your  attention  while 
confirming  your  preconceived  opinion  of  his  mental 
supremacy.  Nature  seems  to  have  organised  him 
for  his  destiny  as  a  public  orator  —  as  one  of  those 
singled  out  to  convey  the  magical  influence  of  in- 
telligence and  sympathy  from  heart  to  heart  and 
mind  to  mind.  Had  he  been  born  in  more  stirring 
and  dangerous  times,  when  lives  and  empires,  not 
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ministers  and  measures,  were  at  stake,  he  must  have 
stood  forward  as  one  of  the  world's  intellectual 
heroes.  As  it  is,  contemplating  him  amidst  the 
lurid  atmosphere  of  party,  and  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  that  too  close  proximity  which  breeds  con- 
tempt, he  realises  much,  if  not  all,  we  expect  from 
an  orator.  His  voice  is  full  of  organ-like  music, 
deep  and  sonorous,  and  capable  of  sufficient  modu- 
lation for  one  who  rarely  appeals  either  to  the  pas- 
sions or  the  feelings,  the  stronger  or  the  gentler 
sympathies  of  his  hearers,  but  rather  to  their  intel- 
lect, their  judgment,  their  sense  of  the  humorous. 
His  bearing  is  dignified  in  the  extreme :  it  exhibits 
the  boldness  of  the  Tribune,  tempered  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  Senator.  Self-possessed,  cool,  impressive, 
he  elevates  his  audience  to  the  level  of  his  own 
mind,  and  sustains  them  there :  he  never  descends 
from  his  elevation,  as  other  orators  do,  to  obtain 
applause  by  echoing  current  prejudices  or  party 
passions.  When  he  uses  those  passions  and  pre- 
judices, he  compels  them,  by  superior  power,  to  his 
own  purpose,  and  does  not  become  the  slave  of  his 
own  agents.  Like  the  rest  of  our  public  men,  he  is 
a  very  different  man,  as  an  orator,  when  in  power 
from  what  he  was  when  in  opposition.  Then,  he 
could  condescend  to  be  the  partisan,  and  a  powerful 
one  he  was ;  but  still  you  could  see  it  was  a  conde- 
scension—  a  tribute  to  the  necessities  of  political 
strife,  not  an  assault  made  in  hot  blood  and  pursued 

H2 
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for  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  combat. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  rising  in  his  remote  corner  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  opposition  bench  and  delivering 
one  of  those  teasing,  terrific  attacks  on  the  Whig 
government  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  annual 
review  of  the  session,  was  a  very  different  man  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst  the  Chancellor,  the  moderator  of 
the  debates,  the  triumphant  warrior  indulging  in 
indolent  repose,  or  the  statesman  delivering  the  pure 
dictates  of  his  judgment  for  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  country,  instead  of  the  temporary  battle-cries 
of  a  party.  At  all  times,  however,  his  oratory  has 
displayed  a  rare  union  of  power  and  good  taste. 
He  is  very  self-denying  for  so  powerful  a  speaker. 
Great  as  his  triumphs  have  been  as  an  orator,  he 
always  left  one  under  the  impression  that  he  could 
effect  much  more  if  he  chose. 

But  the  essential  power  of  this  great  man  does 
not  always  exhibit  itself  in  the  same  serious  way. 
If  he  is  giant-like  in  his  strength,  he  is  so  also  in  a 
tendency  to  the  most  playful  humour.  Strong 
minds  are  prone  thus  to  relax  the  severe  tension  of 
their  faculties ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  does  so  to  an 
extent  which  those  who  only  regard  him  as  the 
senator  or  the  judge  would  hardly  conceive  possible. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed  that  an 
error  has  gone  abroad,  favoured  by  party  animosi- 
ties, to  the  effect  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  an  ill- 
natured  or  bad-tempered  man.  There  could  not  be 
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a  greater  mistake ;  yet  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  for 
the  vanquished  are  always  prone  to  attribute  some 
malign  power  to  the  conqueror.  That  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  has,  from  time  to  time,  made  his  opponents 
feel  the  lash  of  his  ridicule,  cannot  be  denied ;  nay, 
it  is  something  for  his  admirers  to  be  proud  of.  But 
all  sarcasm  is  not  necessarily  malignant,  or  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  personal  wounds.  The  most  careful 
search  through  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speeches  would 
fail  to  discover  a  single  instance  in  which  the  noble 
lord  has  indulged  in  ill-natured  or  unfair  allusions 
to  his  opponents.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
multitudes  of  instances — and  our  sides  ache  again 
at  the  remembrance  of  them — where,  with  good- 
natured  irony  and  allowable  keenness,  he  has  ex- 
posed their  inconsistencies  or  their  weaknesses.  In 
fact,  Lord  Lyndhurst's  character  is  too  dignified  for 
ill-nature.  His  sarcasms  may  be  biting,  but  they 
are  never  withering.  This  constitutes  the  great 
difference  between  his  irony  and  that  of  Lord 
Brougham. 

To  return,  however,  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  habit 
of  relaxing  in  playful  humour  from  the  over-tension 
of  application.  We  only  allude  to  what  has  oc- 
curred in  public  when  he  sat  as  Chancellor.  We 
merely  look  at  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  in  the  intervals  of  important  busi- 
ness, his  stirring  jest  and  hearty  laugh  were  infec- 
tious among  the  peers  who  crowded  round  the  wool- 
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sack  to  join  in  the  little  private  gossiping  that  often 
goes  on  there.  These  things  occurred  in  the  noble 
lord's  sportive  moods,  when  he  seems  like  a  lion  at 
play.  Perhaps  the  rigid  may  observe,  that  these 
jokes  and  gambols  (for,  really,  they  sometimes  al- 
most partook  of  that  character)  were  unworthy  the 
grave  dignity  of  the  judgment-seat,  or  the  constitu- 
tional importance  of  the  senate.  To  say  the  truth, 
they  were  sometimes  carried  quite  far  enough  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  these  things 
never  occurred  when  there  was  any  really  important 
business  coming  on ;  and  that  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  ordinary  sittings,  when  mere 
formal  business  is  disposed  of,  the  House  is  more  like 
a  very  large  drawing-room,  where  a  dozen  or  so  of 
gentlemen  are  taking  their  ease,  than  the  hereditary 
chamber  of  legislature  of  a  great  empire. 

If  power  be  a  striking  characteristic  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  judgment  is  not  less  so.  He  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  un- 
done,—  how  far  to  advance,  and  when  to  recede. 
In  this  quality  he  even  excels  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  for  he  never  makes  declarations  under  the 
influence  of  temporary  excitement,  which  he  after- 
wards sees  reason  to  regret  or  to  recall.  His  so- 
called  "  alien"  speech  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary  ; 
for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  that  he  was  on 
that  occasion  misunderstood.  It  is  this  quality  of 
judgment  —  at  once  the  most  rare  and  the  most 
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valuable  in  human  affairs — that,  together  with  his 
intellectual  pre-eminence,  gives  him  his  weight  and 
influence  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It  regulates  his 
words  and  his  deeds. 

Good  taste,  or  the  same  judgment  applied  in 
another  sphere,  characterises  his  speeches.  There 
is  a  massive  simplicity  about  them  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man.  The  ideas  are  plain,  forcible,  clear 
to  the  simplest  comprehension ;  the  language  terse, 
simple,  vigorous,  and  epigrammatic.  When  epi- 
grammatic it  is  not  the  less  natural,  as  the  particular 
form  of  expression  is  evidently  not  studied,  but  is 
shaped  spontaneously  in  the  mould  of  his  mind.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  his  reasoning  is 
vigorous  and  unassailable;  his  perception  acute; 
his  comprehension  large  and  capacious.  He  never 
travels  far  wide  from  his  subject,  either  in  thought 
or  language.  He  has  a  task  to  perform,  and  no  temp- 
tation to  display  will  turn  him  aside  from  his  path. 
His  eloquence  does  not  run  wild  in  tangled  luxuri- 
ance, like  Lord  Brougham's.  Nor  does  he  "get  up" 
speeches,  like  Mr.  Macaulay  or  Mr.  Sheil.  There 
are  very  few  prepared  rhetorical  passages,  but  all  is 
simple,  nervous  exposition.  Every  word  does  its 
work,  and  no  more  work  is  undertaken  than  the 
subject  requires,  or  than  can  be  well  performed  with 
justice  to  it.  For  this  reason,  his  isolated  speeches 
will  not  excite  so  much  admiration  as  those  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  There  are  few  of  those 
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striking  passages  which  bear  quotation  for  their  inde- 
pendent beauty.  His  eloquence  must  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  his  whole  political  career ;  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  his  character,  not  an  attribute 
adopted  for  display  or  distinction. 

As  a  statesman,  Lord  Lyndhurst  must  share 
with  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  blame  of  in- 
consistency. Where  there  is  such  equality  of 
offence,  censure  ceases  to  be  invidious,  perhaps  to 
be  effectual.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  like  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  was  a  conscientious  anti-emancipa- 
tionist in  August,  1828  ;  he  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Emancipation-act  in  April,  1829.  He  took 
up  both  sides  with  equal  facility.  Again,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  agents  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  undermining  and  over- 
throwing the  Whig  government;  he  then  became 
one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  were  acting  as  a 
government  on  Whig  policy.  But  these  grounds 
of  criticism  are  beside  our  present  purpose.  We 
desire  rather  to  estimate  his  capabilities  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  these  are  transcendent.  Admitting  the 
principle  of  expediency,  a  more  efficient  exponent 
of  it,  or  one  more  able  to  carry  it  out,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  In  a  practical  age,  he  is 
eminently  a  practical  man.  He  does  not  allow  even 
the  most  cherished  opinions  to  interfere  with  what 
he  conceives  to  be  inevitable  necessity.  He  meets 
political  difficulties  face  to  face,  and  grapples  with 
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them,  or  accommodates  himself  to  them,  as  the 
case  may  he.  His  facility  as  a  legislator  and  a 
statesman  is  only  equalled  by  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  and  his  matured  experience. 
His  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
through  the  sway  he  exercises  over  the  judgment 
of  the  peers,  is  enormous.  He  has  realised  more 
than  any  Lord-chancellor,  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  those  large  and  undefined 
privileges  and  powers  which  at  the  opening  of 
these  remarks  we  have  assigned  as  part  of  the  un- 
recognised functions  of  the  office  he  holds.  He 
also  excels  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  degree 
of  confidence  he  inspires  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Such  influence,  such  power,  without  direct  respon- 
sibility, would  be  dangerous,  if  intrusted  to  a  man 
of  ordinary  mind,  with  ambition,  and  passion,  and 
deep-rooted  prejudices.  But  it  becomes  innocuous 
in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  and  (politically 
speaking)  moral  worth  of  the  holder  of  it.  It  is 
the  offspring  of  personal  respect,  and,  therefore, 
can  scarcely  be  accorded  to  an  unworthy  or  un- 
deserving object.  Its  origin  is  a  guarantee  for  its 
harmlessness.  If  it  were  not  deserved,  it  would 
not  be  conceded.  This  deference  and  confidence 
follow  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  in  the 
case  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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THE  Whigs  recognise  the  principle  of  an  heredi- 
tary succession  even  in  party  leadership :  an  office 
under  government  and  ultimately  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  with  occasionally  an  advance  in  the  peer- 
age, are  as  certainly  secured  by  a  kind  of  law  of 
entail  to  the  Whig  lordling  who  turns  his  attention 
to  politics,  as  is  his  paternal  estate.  Public  honours 
and  power,  under  the  favouring  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, have  become,  to  a  few  families,  almost  a  pri- 
vate property.  We  do  not  say  that  they  inherit 
these  things  without  deserving  them ;  far  from  it : 
the  sons  of  the  great  Whig  families  have  often  deve- 
loped into  statesmen,  becoming  by  the  force  of  their 
talents  entitled  to  fresh  honours ;  and  in  their  turn 
founding  new  families,  all  with  the  like  claims  on 
their  party.  But  they  certainly  have  had  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  first  start  into  life  which  has  not  been 
enjoyed  by  commoners  generally,  nor  even  by  the 
scions  of  other  noble  families  professing,  perhaps, 
liberal  politics,  but  not  being  within  the  charmed 
circle.  An  exclusiveness  in  the  distribution  of 
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offices,  and  the  initiation  into  the  service  of  the 
State,  has  characterised  the  Whig  party  since  it  first 
became  possessed  of  power  under  the  constitutional 
form  of  government;  nor,  until  the  bold  offer  of 
Lord  John  Russell  to  Mr.  Cobden,  of  an  office 
under  government,  when  that  noble  lord  was  form- 
ing an  administration  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  before  introducing  his  free-trade  plan, 
has  there  been  any  material  symptom  of  a  relax- 
ation of  that  rigid  rule  of  almost  family  preference. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  elevation  to  the  cabinet  is  a  bril- 
liant exception  ;  but  the  ground  of  his  promotion  has 
been,  as  we  have  shewn,  exceptional  also. 

The  practice  of  sending  the  eldest  sons  of  peers, 
who  hold  by  courtesy  titles  of  nobility,  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  those  compromises 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  political  and  social  life 
in  England.  Of  the  advantage  derived  by  the  public 
from  this  arrangement  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  A  senate  composed  of  men  inexperienced 
in  public  affairs,  from  their  very  station  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  public  wants,  and  who  would  legis- 
late more  by  their  will  than  their  reason,  without 
being  subjected  to  restraint  or  responsibility, —  such 
a  body  of  privileged  dictators  would  be  almost  as 
dangerous  as  a  purely  democratic  assembly.  Their 
laws  would  have  no  moral  sanction.  However  the 
constitution  might  assert  or  strive  to  enforce  their 
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claim  to  hereditary  wisdom,  the  merest  crudities  of 
a  purely  popular  representative  would  find  more 
willing  support  from  the  people  than  the  most  ela- 
borate productions  of  such  king-made  oracles.  But 
when  they  have  previously  served  and  undergone 
training  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  se- 
cured a  personal  as  well  as  a  legal  claim  on  the 
respect  of  the  nation.  They  are  then  recognised  by 
their  deeds,  not  by  their  titles  only.  The  history  of 
the  chief  party  contests  of  their  time  is  a  record  of 
their  speeches  and  votes :  they  are  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  of  whatever  classes, — Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  it  is  all  the  same  —  with  the  tri- 
umph of  some  favourite  principle ;  or  it  may  be  only 
with  its  defeats,  yet  defeats  which  are  not  the  less 
cherished,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  precur- 
sors of  future  victories.  Long  before  the  time  comes 
at  which  in  the  order  of  nature  they  are  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  their  intellectual  and  political  standing 
becomes  ascertained,  and  they  take  a  position  at 
once.  Their  claim  comes  backed  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  public  ;  and  it  is  yielded  to  at  once.  The  most 
active  among  the  peers,  those  most  entitled  by 
rank  and  experience  in  the  Upper  House  to  hold 
permanently  the  lead  on  either  side,  at  once 
give  way  when  one  of  these  chosen  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons  comes  up  with  his  certificate 
of  superiority. 

Besides  the  education  in  practical  statesmanship 
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which  young  noblemen  so  situated  receive  during  a 
few  years'  campaigning  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  moral  influence  is  exercised  over  them  which  is 
also  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  nation.  They 
learn  both  by  precept  and  example  the  value  of 
public  opinion,  that  indefinite  but  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  the  political  affairs  of  free 
countries.  Few  greater  calamities  can  befall  a  na- 
tion than  a  necessary  separation  and  antagonism, 
both  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  between  the  privi- 
leged and  the  unprivileged  classes.  If  a  nobility  so 
situated  be  high-spirited,  powerful,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  hereditary  right,  they  will 
restlessly  strive  at  an  oligarchical  tyranny.  Revo- 
lution, in  states  so  situated,  is  always  more  than  a 
possibility,  and  democracy  lours  in  the  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  privileged  and  isolated  nobi- 
lity be  not  animated  by  the  higher  range  of  ambi- 
tious motives,  they  will,  from  combining  too  much 
leisure  with  too  much  wealth,  become  depraved  in 
their  moral  habits ;  spreading  the  poison  of  a  vicious 
example  through  the  whole  social  system.  Of  each 
evil,  history,  past  and  present,  affords  too  many  fatal 
instances.  There  must  be  a  safety-valve  for  the  pas- 
sions, whether  political  or  personal.  In  our  system 
it  is  provided.  The  young  noble,  by  the  law  and 
the  constitution  a  commoner,  can  only  obtain  his 
right  to  sit  and  speak  in  the  representative  assembly 
by  an  appeal,  more  or  less  real  and  sincere,  to  the 
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free  suffrages  of  the  people.  Coriolanus  must  sue 
for  votes  in  the  market-place,  or  his  ambition  will 
chafe  and  his  talents  rust,  while  meaner  men  sway. 
Therefore  (the  simile  is  rude)  his  nose  must  come 
to  the  grindstone.  Once  in  parliament,  emulation 
quells  the  baser  passions  in  the  soul,  and  the  whole 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  young 
aristocrat,  according  to  his  degree  of  talent  and 
intelligence,  are  devoted  to  the  one  great  object  — 
distinction.  That  distinction  can  only  be  obtained 
by  commanding  public  opinion  ;  first,  that  of  the 
House ;  then,  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Fortu- 
nately the  steady  character  and  practical  genius  of 
the  British  people  render  appeals  to  political  pas- 
sions comparatively  useless.  In  the  House  they  are 
a  sham  —  oratorical  flourishes,  pretences  to  turn  a 
period,  laughed  at  for  what  they  mean,  admired  for 
how  they  are  expressed.  In  the  country,  they  evapo- 
rate with  the  excitement  of  the  election  ;  disappear, 
like  the  fleeting  glories  of  the  travelling  theatre, 
with  the  removal  of  the  last  plank  of  the  hustings. 
It  is  turn-and-turn  with  such  people :  I  am  beaten 
to-day  ;  it  will  be  yours  to-morrow  :  so  they  laugh  at 
each  other,  for  the  defeat  that  has  been  or  is  to  be. 
Something  real  is  wanted,  then,  to  give  the  young 
peer  in  masquerade  influence  in  this  the  largest, 
greatest,  highest  permanent  assembly  of  his  fellow- 
men,  there  is  in  the  country.  He  must  be  well  read 
in  the  laws  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present. 
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He  must  not  only  be  more  philosophical  than  the 
lawyers,  but  also  more  practical  than  the  practical 
men,  or  neither  will  submit  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
finds,  too,  that  here,  where  all  men  are  equal,  cer- 
tain principles  of  freedom  are  held  in  common.  His 
mind  becomes  imbued  with  them.  If  he  began  in 
play,  he  ends  in  earnest.  Men  fresh  from  the  fac- 
tory or  the  desk  are,  he  finds,  as  well  versed  in 
affairs  as  he :  nay,  some  of  them  almost  equal  him  in 
his  school  learning  and  his  oratory.  There  is  no 
patent,  no  privilege,  in  talent.  If  he  would  be  a 
great  man,  he  must  work,  too, — work  with  the  head 
and  heart.  He,  too,  competes  in  the  noble  strife, 
tasks  his  intellect,  trains  his  powers,  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence — to  make  his 
personal,  warrant  his  social,  superiority.  His  heart, 
too,  warms  in  the  contest ;  insensibly  he  becomes 
more  national,  less  exclusive.  Nay,  by  the  time  he 
enters  the  exclusive  walls,  the  privileged  assembly, 
he  almost  wishes  he  could  dispense  with  his  rights. 
Acted  upon  thus  by  public  feeling  in  the  Lower 
House,  he  reacts  upon  it.  By  his  example  of  libe- 
ralism (not  political  but  social)  he  makes  them  love 
the  aristocratic.  And  how  can  democracy  shew 
itself,  where  the  future  nobles  of  the  land  are  to  be 
found  stretching  the  most  free  of  all  free  consti- 
tutions almost  to  its  extreme  point  of  tension  ? 

But  if  the  country  gains  by  this  system  of  poli- 
tical training,  it  is  attended  with  some  disadvantages 
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to  the  individual  statesman  or  orator  who  is  thus 
removed  to  the  Upper  House.  Men  who  have 
made  a  great  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  often 
fail  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  habits,  the  tone  of 
thinking,  the  style  of  eloquence,  that  are  adapted  to 
the  one  do  not  suit  the  other.  What  wonder  if  a 
man,  who  has  laboriously  trained  himself  up  to  one 
standard,  should  be  at  fault  when  suddenly  required 
to  adapt  himself  to  another  which  is  quite  different  ? 
Lord  Brougham  has  in  this  respect  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  effecting  his  transformation  from  the  com- 
moner into  the  peer.  At  first,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  this  necessity  of  his  new  position,  and  some 
very  strange  scenes  occurred  ;  but  now  he  is  quite 
another  man.  It  is  not  every  one,  however,  that  has 
the  same  plasticity  of  mind  :  and  hence  that  very 
usual  question,  when  a  popular  leader  becomes 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  "  How  will  he  do  in  the 
Lords?" 

Earl  Grey  has  of  late  been  very  often  made  the 
subject  of  this  question  ;  partly  because,  by  the  death 
of  his  celebrated  parent,  he  has  been  so  recently 
raised  to  the  Upper  House,  and  partly  because  it  is 
generally  understood  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  elevate  him  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  hereafter  resigning  in  his  favour  that  some- 
times most  arduous  post.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that  Earl  Grey  conceives  himself  to  be,  as  a 
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debater,  a  match  for  Lord  Stanley, — in  short,  a  sort 
of  natural  antagonist  (of  course,  in  a  parliamentary 
sense)  of  that  distinguished  speaker ;  so  that  when 
causes  now  existing  shall  have  ceased  to  operate, 
and  when  Lord  Stanley  shall  have  assumed  that 
position  in  the  House  of  Lords  which,  in  a  reorganis- 
ation of  parties,  will  become  at  once  a  right  and  a 
sphere  of  duty,  Earl  Grey  will  be  enabled  to  stand 
up  as  the  assertor  of  principles  materially  differing 
from  those  which  Lord  Stanley  is  known  to  enter- 
tain, and  thus  once  more  realise  those  old  ideas  of 
party  opposition  which  recent  events  have  so  much 
tended  to  postpone,  if  not  to  neutralise.  If  these 
assumptions  be  true,  if  Lord  Lansdowne  be  really 
disposed  to  yield  to  Earl  Grey  the  management  of 
what  is  certainly  at  the  present  time  the  most  com- 
pactly organised  party  in  the  country,  it  is  a  step 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  people  of  England, 
from  the  great  influence  which  the  acknowledged 
head  of  a  party,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  his 
talents,  has  upon  the  course  of  legislation.  It  be- 
comes important  to  inquire,  Whether  the  probable 
elevation  of  Earl  Grey  to  this  high-priesthood  of 
Whig  principles  be  justifiable  or  desirable  on  the 
score  of  his  possession  of  commanding  talents,  or 
superior  political  wisdom,  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
new  instance  of  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
Whig  families  to  power  and  honours? 

There  is  one  other  ground  on  which  the  promo- 
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tion  of  Lord  Grey  might  be  justified : — that  there  is 
no  Whig  in  the  Upper  House  with  so  many  claims. 
Mere  rank  alone,  without  oratorical  powers,  or  some 
commanding  qualities  to  which  deference  would  in- 
stinctively be  yielded,  will  not  in  these  days  justify  a 
man's  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  claims  are  not  founded  on 
his  rank  alone.  Although  his  stilted  and  somewhat 
pompous  style  of  oratory  is  now  rather  out  of  date, 
yet  there  was  a  period  when  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time.  If  he  has 
scarcely  fulfilled  that  promise  of  future  excellence 
which  led  his  contemporaries  to  compare  Lord 
Henry  Petty  with  William  Pitt,  still  his  past  suc- 
cesses are  not  forgotten ;  and  he  has  also  that  kind 
of  personal  weight,  derived  from  his  age  and  poli- 
tical experience,  which  inspires  respect  among  those 
who  have  grown  up  around  him,  and  who  have  for 
so  many  years  stood  towards  him  almost  in  the  rela- 
tion of  pupils.  Setting  him  for  the  moment  on  one 
side,  who  is  there  to  take  his  place  ?  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, of  course,  must  be  looked  upon  as  having 
virtually  given  up  the  contest;  his  name  is  only 
associated  with  an  administration  whose  political 
history  was,  in  spite  of  some  good  intentions,  little 
more  than  a  series  of  defeats.  The  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  though  at  times  he  displays  great  vigour 
and  considerable  tact,  fails  to  inspire  that  personal 
respect  which  is  necessary  in  a  leader.  Lord  Nor- 
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manby,  although  he  has  filled  high  official  posts, 
has  no  weight  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  is  in  every  way  superior,  as  a  thinker  and 
as  a  debater ;  there  is  the  stamp  of  sterling  talent  on 
all  he  says  and  does.  But  he  is  to  all  appearance 
either  an  indolent  or  an  unambitious  man,  or  his 
ambition  is  confined  in  its  objects ;  he  has  done  too 
much  to  be  altogether  passed  over,  yet  not  enough 
to  secure  our  admiration,  and  induce  us  to  fix  on 
him  as  even  a  probable  person  to  be  the  future  head 
of  his  party.  With  these  names,  we  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  Whio;  leaders  in  the  House  of  Peers,  who 

O  * 

in  any  degree  are  prominent  for  their  talents.  The 
oratorical  strength  of  the  Whigs  lies  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  nor  is  it  likely  that  those  who  there 
exercise  so  much  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
would  be  in  any  hurry  to  leave  it.  Lord  Morpeth 
will,  in  the  course  of  things,  be  obliged  to  do  so ; 
but  wherever  there  is  a  choice,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  being,  as  a  popular 
phrase  terms  it,  "  pitchforked."  If,  then,  (Earl 
Grey's  personal  ambition  being  seconded  by  the 
suffrages  of  his  own  party),  he  shall  aim  to  take  and 
(what  would  be  more  difficult)  to  keep  the  lead  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  will  be  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  those  with 
whom  he  will  be  placed  in  immediate  competition. 
With  the  political  mantle  of  his  father,  the  pre- 
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sent  Earl  Grey  would  by  no  means  inherit  his 
responsibilities.  The  conditions  of  eminence  are  not 
what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then, 
to  be  a  party  leader  —  of  the  chosen  few,  at  least, 
whom  history  deigns  to  notice  —  implied  the  posses- 
sion of  an  absolute  mastery  over  the  elements  of 
political  warfare.  He  to  whom  his  compeers  yielded 
precedence  was  distinguishable  from  them,  not 
merely  by  his  talent  but  also  by  the  degree  of 
his  talent.  There  was  in  him  a  marked  individu- 
ality of  character  ;  his  intellect  was  of  such  towering 
proportions,  that  like  the  stature  of  a  giant  it  was 
confessed  at  once  ;  and  all  men  gave  way,  by  an  in- 
stinct of  deference,  to  one  in  whom  they  recognised 
a  superior.  He  had  not  to  work  his  way  to  the 
command  by  slow  and  laborious  efforts  and  shifting- 
tactics,  carrying  with  him  the  traces  and  the  dis- 
graces of  many  defeats,  of  many  yieldings,  of  many 
compromises,  such  as  men  must  suffer  who  seek  to 
attain  the  height  by  the  tortuous  path.  He  took  the 
initiative  in  government,  stamped  the  impress  of  his 
mind  upon  that  of  his  countrymen.  He  laid  down 
principles  —  principles  which,  if  they  were  not  the 
creation  of  his  own  mind,  were  at  least  taken  at 
first-hand  from  the  well-stored  armoury  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  never  ceased  his  efforts,  or  swerved 
from  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  till  he  had 
brought  his  fellow-subjects  either  to  acknowledge 
them  as  true,  or,  at  all  events,  to  array  themselves 
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against  him,  and  trust  the  issue  to  a  combat  in 
which  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  follow- 
ing, and  where  he  also  secured  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory.    Then,  the  political  history  of  an   age  was 
written  in  the  movements  of  parliamentary  leaders : 
office  gave  power,  and  the  real  head  of  a  party  was 
at  once  the  medium  of  its  principles,  the  source  of 
its  arguments,  and  the  regulator  of  all  its  minutest 
movements.     There  was  dignity  in  his  high  station. 
Statesmen  then  were  the  pupils  of  statesmen  till 
they  attained  their  full  vigour,  till  they  were  politi- 
cally of  age,  and  fit  to  begin  the  world  for  them- 
selves.    They  had  not  yet  become  the  full-grown 
puppets  of  agitators  out  of  doors  —  the  glittering 
tools   of  more   hard-handed   and   determined  men 
than  themselves.      Things,  and,  to  say  truth,  men 
also,  have  vastly  changed  since  then.  A  party  leader 
is  now  an  anomaly ;  the  very  name  itself  a  perver- 
sion of  language.     The  initiative  in  legislation  is 
assumed,  not  in  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  market-place, 
or  at  the  hustings.     The  loudest  voice,  the  longest 
purse,  the  most  self-denying  demagogueism,  the  most 
cautious  audacity,  the  most  calculating  treason, — 
these  are  now  the  qualifications  for  that  mastership 
of  the  nation,  which  used  till  recent  times  to  be  the 
certain  property  of  those  men  alone  who  possessed 
the  loftiest  intellect,  the  most  far-seeing  views,  the 
most   prominent   integrity   of  character,   the   most 
determined  spirit  in  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
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principles  in  the  truth  of  which  they  believed,  the 
most  commanding  or  the  most  persuasive  oratory ; 
who  rallied  round  them  the  sympathies  of  their 
politically-hereditary  followers,  and  were  elevated 
to  power  alike  by  the  affection  of  the  people  and  the 
confidence  of  the  crown.  Whatever  their  politics, 
they  were  to  be  depended  upon  as  men ;  if  they 
could  not  be  relied  on  and  followed  for  their  wis- 
dom, their  consistency  could  be  calculated  on,  and 
their  principles  counteracted. 

But  it  is  the  perverse  practice  of  party  leaders 
in  the  present  day  —  forced  on  them,  perhaps,  by  an 
unhappy  necessity  of  carrying  measures  by  new  uses 
of  constitutional  powers  —  to  abandon  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  statesman,  to  destroy  the  noble  and 
exalted  ideal  which  history  leaves  us,  and  of  which 
even  memory  recalls  living  examples.  And  this  is 
as  true  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  modified  degree)  of 
the  Whig  as  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  —  of  the 
Lord  Melbournes  and  the  Lord  John  Russells,  as  of 
the  Sir  Robert  Peels  and  the  Lord  Lyndhursts. 
They  lead  but  to  mislead.  Their  principle  of  poli- 
tical action — the  recognition  of  the  pressure  from 
without  —  perils  the  credit  of  either  their  under- 
standing or  their  character.  Each  great  era  of  their 
political  life  is  divided  by  an  abrupt  line  of  demarc- 
ation. Up  to  a  certain  day,  they  oppose  with  an 
hypocritical  earnestness,  or,  according  to  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  idiosyncrasy,  they  attack  with  a 
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bold  (almost  a  virulent)  fierceness,  certain  principles 
and  opinions  which  are  before  the  public,  whether  in 
or  out  of  parliament.  In  the  mildest  instances,  they 
offer  to  them  an  obstinate  obstruction.  But  from 
that  particular  day  they  become  altered  men.  With 
an  earnestness  which  we  are  justified  in  supposing*  to 
be  equally  hypocritical,  as  being  so  sudden,  they 
advocate  the  principles  they  before  opposed,  while 
all  their  virulence  and  fierceness  are  reserved  for 
those  they  have  abandoned.  In  the  milder  in- 
stances, they  yield  with  an  alarming  but  a  con- 
temptible alacrity.  To  illustrate  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  statesmen  of  the  old  order  and  of  the  new, 
one  has  but  to  compare  the  course  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey  as  to  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Putting 
all  party-feeling  on  one  side,  this  question  is  far  too 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  country  to  be 
much  longer  disregarded.  The  PRIDE  of  public  men 
alone,  if  political  morality  has  ceased  to  influence 
them,  must  bring  about  a  change. 

Earl  Grey's  prospects  as  a  politician,  and  still 
more  if  he  should  be  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  will,  however,  be  materially  ad- 
vanced by  this  lowering  of  the  standard  of  parlia- 
mentary and  political  greatness.  Compared  with 
the  giants  who  have  passed  away,  he  is  a  dwarf  in 
parliamentary  ability ;  but  among  the  shifting  sha- 
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dows  who  play  before  us  in  the  little  sphere  marked 
out  of  a  blank  future  by  the  magic-lantern  of  a  Cob- 
den  or  an  O'Connell,  he  assumes  something  like 
body  and  consistency.  Nay,  he  has  some  qualities 
of  mind  which,  if  not  exactly  amiable  and  admirable 
in  themselves,  at  least  spring  from  a  moral  integrity 
which  will  not  yield  to  external  influences,  and, 
therefore,  indicate  his  possession  of  that  firmness 
and  frankness  of  character  which  one  would  desire 
in  either  an  enemy  or  a  friend.  On  one  ground  the 
public  may  always  feel  perfectly  safe  with  Earl 
Grey.  However  unpopular  his  opinions  may  be, 
either  with  his  own  party  or  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  he  always  fearlessly  avows  them  ;  so  that, 
as  far  as  public  discussion  goes  (we  speak  not  of 
cabinet  squabbles),  you  always  know  the  man  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal.  He  will  not  shirk  an 
avowal  to-day,  when  it  might  damage  him  ;  to  make 
it  openly  to-morrow,  when  it  will  be  profitable.  So 
much  for  the  morality  of  his  political  character ;  his 
discretion  is  another  affair.  Perhaps  his  frankness 
may  sometimes  be  too  self-seeking,  bordering  on  the 
reckless. 

Earl  Grey  has  been  denounced  as  "  crotchetty," 
because,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  taken  a 
course  or  held  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  his 
colleagues.  That  on  such  occasions  he  has  sealed 
his  verbal  dissent  by  a  resignation  of  his  office,  has 
afforded  one  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  It  may 
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fairly  be  assumed,  that  a  resistance  or  an  independ- 
ence which  terminates  in  a  self-chosen  political 
martyrdom  (for  such  is  the  loss  of  office  to  young 
ambition),  is  not  mere  intractability  or  restiveness, 
but  that  it  springs  from  some  more  deeply-rooted 
sentiment.  At  all  events,  it  augurs  political  disin- 
terestedness, and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  wheel  round  suddenly  at  the 
word  of  command,  voting  to-day  against  the  creed 
of  yesterday,  with  a  callous  indifference  or  an  auda- 
cious infidelity.  We  rather  dwell  upon  this  virtue 
of  Earl  Grey,  because  he  is  in  want  of  a  good  word  ; 
in  the  paucity  of  his  political  attractions  he  needs 
every  favourable  construction  that  can  with  any 
degree  of  decency  be  extended  to  him.  In  the 
cases  just  referred  to,  he  was  charged  with  vanity 
and  arrogance.  As  being  comparatively  an  official 
subordinate,  it  was  said  that  he  thought  too  much 
of  himself, — as  though  statesmen  or  public  servants 
of  the  second  or  third  degree  were  not  entitled  even 
to  lay  claim  to  a  conscience,  much  less  to  indulge 
in  the  moral  luxury  of  a  life  of  hypocrisy.  But 
circumstances  alter  cases.  Earl  Grey,  as  Lord 
Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  never  seemed 
to  look  on  himself  as  a  subordinate,  except  as  some 
young  prince  of  the  blood  might  play  the  ensign  or 
the  midshipman.  From  the  first,  he  has  appeared 
to  have  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  some  position  to 
which  he  aspired,  and  to  have  trusted  to  his  rank, 
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the  gratitude  of  party,  and  the  force  of  his  own 
intellectual  energies,  as  the  means  of  securing  it.  He 
scorned  to  be  an  apprentice,  but  rather  regarded 
himself  as  one  of  the  master's  family,  ready  to  be 
taken  into  the  firm  when  his  time  came.  Whether 
this  spirit  of  independence  was  really  arrogance,  or 
whether  it  was  a  self-reliance,  premature  only  in 
the  occasion  of  its  exhibition,  must  be  decided  by 
the  future  conduct  of  Earl  Grey,  when  his  responsi- 
bilities shall  have  been  increased  ;  and  criticism  will 
be  guided,  not  by  the  little  jealousies  of  party,  but 
by  the  observation  and  the  good  sense  of  the  public. 
Earl  Grey  can  never  take  the  highest  rank  as 
an  orator.  An  effective  speaker,  and  a  ready, 
practised  debater,  he  already  is ;  but  he  wants  those 
personal  attributes  which  are  so  essential  in  com- 
pleting the  full  charm  of  eloquence,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man  becoming  a 
first-rate  orator  without  them.  Yet  it  would  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between 
the  personal  peculiarities,  whether  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  of  a  speaker,  and  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  or  the  passions  of  his  audience.  One 
would  suppose  that  mind  would  address  itself  at 
once  to  mind,  that  the  kindred  spirit  would  com- 
municate with  no  direct  dependence  on  the  physical 
medium.  Indeed  there  is  not  any  positive  proof  on 
record  that  physical  defects,  whether  of  voice,  of 
person,  or  of  aspect,  have  neutralised  the  effect  of 
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eloquence  when  the  spirit  that  kindles  it  was  really 
within  a  man — deep-seated  in  the  soul.  The  in- 
tellectual pride  of  man  would  rather  favour  the 
opposite  view,  seeking  to  establish  the  dominant 
power  of  the  intellect,  and  making  the  body  a 
merely  secondary  and  subservient  vehicle.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  you  seldom  see  a  man  even  aspiring  to 
eminence  as  a  speaker,  much  less  succeeding,  unless 
he  has  been  in  some  degree  befriended  by  Nature, 
either  in  the  gift  of  an  harmonious  or  sonorous 
voice,  or  an  imposing,  or  at  least  not  unattractive 
countenance,  and  a  tolerably  well-formed  person. 
It  may  be  that  an  instinct  guides  such  men  to  their 
more  natural  vocation,  or  that  the  predilection 
created  by  their  personal  advantages  in  a  first  at- 
tempt nerves  them  to  others,  and  so  on  till  they 
attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence  which  would 
enable  them  to  charm,  even  were  they  suddenly 
deprived  of  those  advantages.  In  the  case  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  want  of  a  prepossessing  exterior  and  of 
a  flexible  harmonious  voice  very  materially  detracts 
from  his  effectiveness  as  a  speaker,  and  precludes 
the  hope  of  his  attaining  the  first  rank  among  con- 
temporary orators,  however  great  may  be  his  in- 
tellectual superiority  over  many  of  them.  All 
references  to  personal  defects  are  invidious,  and 
should  certainly  be  as  slight  as  possible.  They 
might,  in  this  case,  be  passed  over  almost  entirely, 
but  that  it  is  desirable  to  correct  one  impression 
i  2 
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which  party  feeling  has  circulated  in  the  public 
mind, — that  Lord  Grey  is  an  ill-tempered  man. 
That  he  looks  morose,  even  at  times  ill-tempered, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  the  tone  and  temper  of  his 
speeches,  and  his  general  conduct  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  belie  the  assumption  that  this  expression 
is  any  thing  else  than  a  settled  form  taken  by  his 
features,  not  from  mental  but  from  purely  physical 
causes.  We  think  we  could  point  to  one  or  two 
noble  lords,  and  more  than  one  or  two  honourable 
gentlemen,  who  are  infinitely  more  irritable,  morose, 
jaundiced  with  apparent  disappointment,  than  Earl 
Grey,  only  that  Nature  has  given  them  a-  mask  to 
conceal  their  thoughts,  more  perfect  in  its  propor- 
tions and  more  deceitful  in  its  expression. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  load  of  adverse  circumstances 
against  which  Earl  Grey  has  to  bear  up,  —  notwith- 
standing his  harsh,  shrill,  discordant  voice,  his  unex- 
pressive  countenance,  and  features  so  far  removed 
from  the  standard  of  manly  beauty,  he  has  proved 
himself  no  ineffective  antagonist  of  the  chief  speakers 
of  the  day.  His  intellectual  powers,  aided  by  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  most  varied  kind,  which 
he  can  bring  to  bear  alike  upon  abstract  questions 
of  policy  or  the  most  minute  affairs  of  daily  legisla- 
tion, have  carried  him  through  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  his  position.  When  he  left  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had  worked  himself  up,  by  his  talents 
alone,  to  a  position  among  the  Whig  speakers 
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scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
decidedly  above  that  held  by  many  others  who 
started  with  him  in  the  race.  If  he  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  point  in  parliamentary  importance 
when  a  member  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  expected" 
to  speak  —  when  the  debate  is  not  considered  com- 
plete till  he  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  general 
stock  of  argument  or  illustration  —  at  least  he  sel- 
dom or  never  rose  but  to  cast  a  new  light  on  the 
subject,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  opinion,  to 
give  a  new  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  compel  speakers  who  succeeded  him  to 
notice  his  views.  With  a  very  analytical  mind  (in 
this  respect  he  stands  out  in  favourable  contrast 
with  his  contemporaries),  he  was  remarkably  skilful 
in  hunting  out  and  exposing  a  fallacy,  quite  remorse- 
less in  controverting  any  proposition  or  opinion  con- 
trary to  those  principles  of  constitutional  government 
or  political  economy  which  he  holds,  partly  by  here- 
ditary descent,  and  partly  by  his  own  free  adoption. 
In  this  pursuit  he  seemed  to  feel  a  keen  intellectual 
pleasure,  as  though  he  spoke  not  merely  as  a  duty  to 
party,  but  also  as  a  personal  satisfaction  to  himself 
His  views  were  always  clear  and  defined,  from  his 
having  laid  down  in  his  own  mind  certain  principle? 
as  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  public  polity,  up  to 
which  he  reasoned.  His  public  course  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly  guided  by  his  sincere  convic- 
tions, whether  right  or  wrong ;  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
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some  of  his  colleagues,  by  the  desire  to  obtain  popu- 
larity. If  any  tiling,  he  is  disposed  to  push  the  doc- 
trines of  the  political  economists  too  far  —  to  take 
human  nature  too  little  into  account. 

Forced  to  depend  for  influence  as  a  speaker,  not 
on  his  personal  but  on  his  mental  powers,  one  con- 
sequence is  that  the  reasoning  faculty  too  much 
predominates.  A  demonstration  is  all-sufficient  with 
him.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  wants  or  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  ;  for  temporary  de- 
tracting causes ;  for  those  infirmities  of  our  race 
which  make  the  perfect  practical  application  of 
abstract  propositions,  however  true  they  may  be,  a 
great  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility.  He  takes 
existing  facts  too  little  into  account.  That  which 
is  to  politicians  generally  a  most  important  element, 
scarcely  enters  into  Earl  Grey's  calculations.  With 
him,  whatever  ought  to  be,  must  be.  He  is  alto- 
gether too  confident,  not  so  much  in  himself,  as  in 
the  all-sufficiency  of  reason  to  decide  on  any  case 
that  may  be  subjected  to  it.  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  conscious  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is,  in 
most  respects,  above  the  ken  of  the  mere  reasoning 
faculty,  being  founded  upon  experience  and  strength- 
ened by  humility,  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual faith.  He  has  none  of  the  philosophy  of 
Edmund  Burke.  He  lays  down  excellent  princi- 
ples, but,  unlike  Lord  John  Russell,  at  inconvenient 
times.  It  is  his  fault  to  be  too  fond  of  argument; 
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nay,  of  what  a  popular  expression  terms,  not  unhap- 
pily, "  argufying."  At  times  this  habit  degenerates 
into  mere  captiousness.  Like  Lord  Denman,  he 
will  fix  with  earnestness  and  intensity  on  some 
minor  point,  which  he  will  elevate  into  undue  im- 
portance, but  which  a  more  enlarged  mind  would 
pass  over  as  being  among  the  necessary  conditions 
of  a  proposition,  to  be  admitted  without  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  disposition  to  cavil  and 
dispute,  to  rest  great  questions  upon  trifling  points, 
this  microscopic  view  of  constitutional  principles, 
often  becomes  of  great  public  value  when  the  rights 
of  the  subject  are  concerned,  at  a  period  when  a 
general  confidence  in  the  integrity  arid  public  spirit 
of  public  men  leads  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  relaxation 
of  those  safeguards  of  liberty  which  our  more  sus- 
picious ancestors  watched  in  a  spirit  of  obstinate 
obstruction. 

With  such  peculiarities  of  person,  of  tempera- 
ment, and  of  intellectual  bias,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Earl  Grey  will  be  able  to  take  the  lead  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  wants  dignity, 
both  personally  and  mentally.  The  very  qualities 
which  made  him  useful  as  a  subordinate,  or  as  a 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  unfit 
him  for  a  position  of  command  or  responsibility  in 
the  Upper  House.  The  political  philosophy  which 
prevails  among  the  peers  is  very  different  from  that 
chance-medley  which  is  the  natural  result  of  popu- 
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lar  election  in  the  other  place:  A  species  of  free- 
masonry is  established  there.  They  can  afford  better 
to  dispense  with  popular  fallacies.  Much  more  is 
taken  for  granted  than  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  a  man  like  Earl  Grey  would  be  apt  to  find  his 
weapons  get  rusty  for  want  of  use,  unless,  indeed, 
he  were  to  keep  them  in  play  by  demolishing  the 
select  few  whose  garrulity  is  recognised  and  kept 
up  for  the  general  amusement.  His  powers  of 
argumentation  would  be  almost  thrown  away  upon 
such  men  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  even  Lord 
Brougham;  and  the  principles  which  he  used  to 
lay  down  with  so  much  authority,  and  so  little  fear 
of  contradiction,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
stand  but  a  poor  chance  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Bishops  of  London  or 
of  Exeter  on  the  other.  He  will  find  the  straw- 
splitting  system  of  little  use  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  he  is  permanently  to  take  his  place  among  the 
chief  men  in  that  assembly,  he  must  altogether 
elevate  his  tone,  enlarge  his  views,  purge  his  intel- 
lectual prejudices,  consolidate  his  principles.  He 
must  exhibit  less  of  speculative  democracy,  less  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  political  economist,  less  devotion 
to  theory,  more  amenity  to  the  practical  necessities 
of  a  compromising  age.  Above  all,  he  must  not 
expect  from  the  House  of  Lords  that  consideration 
he  received  from  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
son  of  the  man  who  carried  the  Reform-bill. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  suggested  to  the  contrary  by 
personal  or  political  antipathy,  it  will  be  very  gene- 
rally admitted  by  men  of  all  parties,  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  that  Sir  James  Graham 
stands  next  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  degree  of  influence  he  exercises  over 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  as 
an  orator,  more  than  respectable  though  his  preten- 
sions be,  that,  he  ranks  thus  high :  for  there  are 
many,  even  among  his  inferiors  as  statesmen,  who 
in  eloquence  far  transcend  him.  Nor  is  it  because 
he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  chequered 
career,  developed  those  higher  qualities,  either  of 
character  or  of  intellect,  which  lead  men  in  the 
aggregate  to  wait  upon  the  judgment  of  the  indivi- 
dual, yielding  themselves  to  his  guidance ;  for  the 
public  life  of  Sir  James  Graham  has  been  singularly 
unpropitious  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  glorious 
distinction.  Nor  is  it  that  his  reputation  has  grown 
with  the  growth  or  identified  itself  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  any  great  national  party,  whose  gratitude 
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would  have  given  him  a  following,  arid  that  follow- 
ing an  audience  prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  public  man  of  the  day  who  has 
been  so  deeply  and  irrecoverably  inconstant  to  poli- 
tical alliances,  or  the  virulence  of  whose  temporary 
opposition  may  with  more  precision  be  gauged  by 
the  fervency  of  his  former  support.  On  none  of  the 
received  grounds,  in  fact,  can  his  influence  —  popu- 
larity it  cannot  be  called  —  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  accounted  for.  Such  as  it  is,  it  depends 
on  himself  alone.  It  is  anomalous,  like  his  position. 
The  solitary,  self-created,  almost  undisputed 
sway  wielded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  can  under- 
stand. He  has  been  the  foremost  man  of  his  time. 
Always  the  leader  of,  even  in  adversity,  the  most 
powerful  party  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  never, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  of  the  Reform 
question,  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
There  are  principles  and  sentiments  which,  even  in 
the  hour  of  the  uttermost  estrangement,  he  held  in 
common  with  his  opponents  ;  there  was  always 
some  neutral  ground  for  reconciliation.  If  events 
proved  that  his  advocacy  could  not  always  have 
been  sincere,  no  one  could  point  to  habitual  viru- 
lence and  acrimony  assumed  to  give  the  colour  of 
earnestness.  He  soothed,  flattered,  cajoled,  played 
off*  parties  and  opinions  against  each  other  with 
delicate  finesse,  but  never  directly  outraged  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  or  long-established  opinions.  Arid 
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so,  indeed,  it  is  with  him  in  the  present  hour.  While 
ruling  his  political  contemporaries  with  a  power  so 
absolute  as  to  be  almost  without  parallel  in  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  well 
masked  as  to  require  all  the  envenomed  ingenuity 
of  a  disappointed  partisan  ere  it  could  be  discovered, 
much  less  believed  in,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  contrived 
to  avoid  exhibiting  most  of  the  harsher  symbols  of 
his  sway.  His  despotism  has  not  been  obtrusive,  or 
his  tyranny  odious.  He  has  made  men  enslave 
each  other,  without  himself  standing  forth  as  the 
confessed  cause  of  the  general  degradation.  If  he 
has  no  natural  or  personal  followers,  so  also  he  has 
no  organised  opponents, — at  least  their  organisation 
melts  away  at  his  approach :  they  are  valiant  only 
behind  his  back. 

The  more  genial,  mild,  and  natural  influence  of 
Lord  John  Russell  with  his  followers  is  also  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  he 
should  be  a  favourite  as  a  speaker  with  the  House 
generally.  Of  the  Whig  party,  first  the  protege, 
then  the  pupil,  and  now  the  leader,  he  has  always 
been  the  firm  and  consistent  supporter.  Of  one  side 
of  the  House  he  possesses  the  favour  by  every  right 
of  political  service;  and  party  is  not  slow  to  be 
grateful,  however  wanting  it  may  be  in  other  poli- 
tical virtues.  To  his  opponents  and  the  House 
generally  he  has  always  exhibited  a  deference  and 
respectful  consideration,  which,  if  it  sprang  from 
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policy,  was  wise  in  the  extreme,  for  it  has  secured  a 
degree  of  prepossession  on  personal  grounds  which 
is  not  enjoyed  even  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  and 
often  acts  as  a  counterbalancing  make-weight  for 
mental  and  physical  shortcomings  in  his  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham's  influence  in  the  representa- 
tive branch  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  any  of  the  causes  which  have  secured  its  favours 
for  these  two  distinguished  men.  Like  Sir  Robert 

o 

Peel,  he  has  constantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
parties  and  opinions  to  which  he  has  at  some  other 
time,  before  or  since,  given  his  most  hearty  support. 
But  his  changes  of  opinion  and  of  policy  have  been 
made  under  very  different  circumstances,  and  the 
tone  and  character  of  his  advocacy  and  opposition 
have  been  of  a  very  different  nature.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  first  great  act  of  inconsistency,  however  it 
may  have  exasperated  his  followers  at  the  time,  still 
bore  the  stamp  of  statesmanship ;  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  application  of  a  great,  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  desperate  remedy  to  a  state  of  things,  to  which  the 
history  of  the  constitution  afforded  no  parallel.  It 
carried  with  it,  also,  to  most  minds  the  justification 
of  an  overpowering  necessity.  His  subsequent  de- 
viations from  the  line  of  policy  professed  by  him  in 
early  life,  and  while  still  the  leader  of  the  old  Tory 
party,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol. Many  compromises  of  principle  are  forgiven 
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in  the  regenerator  of  a  great  party.  And  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  too,  has  always  kept  his  motives  so  free  from 
suspicion.  His  ambition  is,  at  least,  of  an  enno- 
bling and  exalting  character.  He  has  never  been 
the  mere  partisan,  or  allowed  politics  to  become  a 
passion  with  him,  but  has  preserved  his  dignity 
amidst  all  the  heats  of  party  strife.  Personal 
motives  are  seldom  assigned  to  him  when  he  sees 
fit  to  change  his  policy.  He  has  preserved  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  respect  both  of  parliament  and 
the  public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  Graham.  He  has  not,  amidst 
his  many  changes  of  opinion  and  party,  preserved 
the  same  high  character,  the  same  freedom  from 
the  imputation  of  partisanship,  the  same  presump- 
tion of  stainless  motive,  that  have  upheld  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  retained  for  him  the  personal  favour  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  in  the  most  critical 
and  dangerous  periods  of  his  fortunes.  Still  less  has 
he  observed  that  steady  devotion  to  early  received 
and  professed  opinions,  that  tolerant  and  liberal 
appreciation  of  the  principles  and  views  of  oppo- 
nents, that  gently  repulsive  retirement  from  stage 
to  stage  of  party  defence  in  the  face  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  which,  together  with  many  personal  qualities 
of  an  amiable  character,  have  secured  for  Lord  John 
Russell  so  much  of  the  regard  of  foes  as  well  as  of 
friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has  acted  on  wholly 
opposite  tactics.  There  has  been  more  (so  to  speak) 
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of  brigandage,  more  of  the  loose  policy  of  the  Free 
Lance,  in  his  political  life.  His  attacks  have  always 
been  fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse  proportion  to 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  depth  of  his  convictions, 
and  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case;  his 
defences  have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  blind 
and  passionate  obstinacy;  his  compromises  and 
abandonments  of  professed  opinions  have  always 
been  sudden.  These  are  great  defects  of  character 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  and  they  react  upon  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  lessen  his  consequence  as  a 
statesman,  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  his  commanding 
talents  and  great  position. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  made  enemies  of  almost 
every  party  in  the  legislature.  It  has  not  been 
because  he  has  opposed  them  from  time  to  time,  for 
other  men  who  are  much  more  popular  have  for 
many  years  done  so  more  effectually  ;  but  it  has 
been  on  account  of  the  extreme  virulence  of  his 
opposition.  His  fighting  has  always  been  a  I'ou- 
trance.  He  has  been  too  prone  to  disdain  the  cour- 
tesies of  political  warfare  ;  fictions  though  they  be, 
yet  agreeable  ones  and  humanising.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into  party  conflicts, 
as  though  he  were  not  merely  fighting  the  battle  of 
opinions,  but  also  maintaining  his  own  personal 
quarrel.  And  yet  he  has  never  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in  earnest. 
That  would  have  rendered  pardonable,  language 
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otherwise  too  severe.  His  harangues  while  in  oppo- 
sition, and  indeed  all  his  party  speeches,  rather  seem 
the  elaborate  efforts  of  one  having  little  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  themes  he  is  discussing  or  the  views 
he  is  urging,  but  who  has  worked  himself  up  to  a 
state  of  fictitious  enthusiasm  or  moral  indignation, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  gratify  political 
vindictiveness,  or  advance  personal  ambition,  by 
obtaining  the  applause  of  audiences  willing  to  be 
misled  under  cover  of  those  high-sounding  pretences. 
But,  whether  simulated  or  real,  some  of  the  speeches 
here  more  particularly  referred  to — and  to  which,  it 
must  be  added,  no  one  could  listen  without  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  their  boldness,  skill,  and 
sustained  energy  —  were  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
that  liberal  and  charitable  interpretation  of  the 
motives  of  opponents,  which  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  public  men  to  each  other.  Nor  has  Sir  James 
Graham,  while  conducting  his  combats  in  this  spirit, 
been  at  all  choice  in  the  weapons  he  used.  Any 
missive  that  came  to  hand  was  hurled  indiscrimi- 
nately at  the  foe.  No  epithet,  however  heavy  its 
imputation  (always,  of  course,  saving  that  it  is  par- 
liamentary) ;  no  taunt,  however  bitter  or  exasperat- 
ing, whether  to  individuals,  to  parties,  to  opinions, 
or  even  to  whole  nations ;  no  general  charge,  how- 
ever grave  as  against  the  policy  of  a  party,  or  how- 
ever damnatory  of  the  motives  of  his  opponents  in 
their  councils  or  their  conduct ;  arid,  finally,  no 
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manoeuvre  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  license 
be  accounted  not  inconsistent  with  parliamentary 
honour,  even  to  the  extent  of  partial  statements  of 
opponents'  opinions,  or  partial  quotations  or  with- 
holdings  of  justificatory  matter  ;  not  one  such  expe- 
dient, however  little  to  be  approved  in  fair  and  free 
public  discussion,  by  which  a  temporary  triumph 
could  be  won,  or  a  rival  for  the  hour  put  down,  was 
ever  rejected  by  Sir  James  Graham  from  any  deli- 
cacy of  temperament,  or  from  any  high  and  fasti- 
dious sense  of  honour,  such  as  restrains  some  men 
from  grasping  the  victory  which  is  theirs  on  such 
conditions ;  or  even  from  that  constitutional  love  of 
fair  play  and  open,  stand-up  fighting  which  is  the 
Englishman's  boast,  and  which  is  covertly  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  all  the  debates  in  parliament. 

It  will  be  observed  that  blame  is  imputed  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  not  merely  because  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  very  stormy  political  life  he  has 
changed  his  opinions.  Men  have  always  been  held 
at  liberty  to  do  that ;  and  of  late  it  is  becoming 
quite  a  fashion.  It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme 
virulence  and  unscrupulousness  with  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  advocated  the  opinion  or  the 
party  object  of  the  hour,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  has  changed  those  opinions  and  objects, 
that  he  has  failed  to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries,  at  least  for  more  than 
his  great  talent.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  his 
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speeches  will  fully  confirm  the  view  here  put  for- 
ward. Look  at  his  earlier  political  career,  when,  as 
"the  Cumberland  Baronet,"  he  frighted  the  isle 
from  its  propriety  by  the  violent  and  unconstitu- 
tional tendency  of  his  writings  and  speeches.  Who 
could  have  suspected  that  a  man  whose  sentiments 
breathed  so  much  of  the  very  spirit  of  license  would, 
in  comparatively  few  years,  stand  before  the  world 
one  of  the  favoured  leaders  of  the  party  he  was 
then  denouncing  so  violently,  and  as  the  most  arbi- 
trary Home-secretary  the  country  had  known  for 
many  years  ?  Again,  his  attacks  upon  the  landed 
interest  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  were  so 
harsh  and  virulent,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe, 
though  the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that  the  same 
man  has  been,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  one  of 
the  chief  counsellors  and  leaders  of  those  whom  he 
then  treated  as  the  pests  and  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  let  us  look  at  the  zealous  par- 
tisanship with  which,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  government,  he  attacked  on  the  one  hand  the 
Radicals,  of  whom,  at  least  in  opinion,  he  might 
once  have  been  accounted  a  leader;  and  on  the 
other  the  Conservatives,  in  whose  ranks  he  was  so 
soon  to  hold  one  of  the  most  distinguished  posts. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  how,  when  in  power  as  a 
Conservative  minister,  he  stood  out  in  marked 
relief  from  his  colleagues,  in  the  virulence  of  his 
attacks  on  those  with  whom  he  had  so  lately  held 
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office,  and  towards  whom  he  at  least,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  should  have  been  restrained  in  resorting  to 
the  more  envenomed  hostilities  of  party.  It  cannot 
be  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  effects  of 
this  constant  antagonism  on  his  part  to  the  convic- 
tions or  the  self-love  of  his  contemporaries,  when 
we  say  that  they  detract  very  materially  from  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  being  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  however  much  his  eloquence,  his  debat- 
ing powers,  or  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, may  cause  him  to  be  admired,  and  render  him 
valuable  as  a  minister  and  a  statesman. 

It  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  these  self-created 
obstacles,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  and  disadvantages 
which  would  have  long  since  consigned  an  ordinary 
man  to  oblivion,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  after  hav- 
ing deserted  his  post  in  the  van  of  one  party — the 
party  with  whom  his  early  political  life  was  spent, 
and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  position — has 
forced  his  way  to  the  very  leadership  of  another;  of 
a  party  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  talent 
legitimately  occupying  its  ranks,  and  not  at  all  de- 
pendent upon  chance  recruits  for  the  figure  it  makes 
before  the  country.  Without  a  following,  after  hav- 
ing violently  discarded  the  political  friendships  of 
his  youth  and  manhood,  and  in  spite  of  an  habitual, 
almost  a  studied  avoidance  of  all  the  ordinary  arts 
of  popularity,  which  at  times  has  almost  gone  the 
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length  of  courting  public  odium,  we  find  Sir  James 
Graham  the  right-hand  and  confidential  counsellor 
of  the  most  powerful  minister  this  country  had 
known  since  Pitt;  the  absolute  dictator  of  all  the 
internal  administration,  and  of  much  of  the  in- 
ternal policy ;  and  the  originator,  or  at  all  events 
the  arbiter,  of  the  internal  legislation,  of  this  great 
kingdom.  More  than  of  any  other  living  states- 
man it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  has  made  his 
own  position.  It  was  probably  the  object  of  his 
early  ambition;  yet,  if  we  look  at  his  career,  how 
unpropitious  was  its  commencement  for  such  a 
close !  So  much  the  more  merit,  then,  in  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  is  due  to  him  who  could 
thus  compel  circumstances  to  his  purposes.  It  is 
to  his  talents  alone  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  high 
posts  he  has  held,  and  the  distinguished  position 
he  enjoys  among  his  contemporaries.  He  has  lite- 
rally fought  his  way  up ;  and  a  hard  fight  he  has 
had.  If  he  has  multiplied  the  natural  obstacles  of 
such  a  career,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  talent 
and  the  determination  of  purpose  by  which  they 
have  been  overcome.  What  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
won  by  his  eloquence  and  capacity  for  statesman- 
ship, Sir  James  Graham  has  attained  by  the  same 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  working  out  its  mission 
in  the  more  active  and  stormy  scenes  of  political 
excitement,  by  more  bold  and  dangerous  ventures, 
and  more  skilful  and  daring  pilotage. 
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Sir  James  Graham  has  always  been  equal  to  his 
position.  Various  as  have  been  the  parts  he  has 
played  in  the  political  drama  of  his  time,  he  has 
always  glided  naturally  into  them,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  first  actors,  rising  naturally 
to  the  top.  His  speeches  from  time  to  time  af- 
forded an  accurate  barometer  of  his  political  posi- 
tion. On  whichever  side  of  politics  they  were 
made,  they  have  always  been  marked  by  great 
aptitude,  readiness,  tact,  vigour,  and  power.  Ex- 
cept Lord  Brougham  and  O'Connell,  he  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  actively  militant  orator  of  his 
day.  When  he  is  down,  he  attacks  those  who  are 
uppermost ;  when  he  is  in  power,  he  wages  perpetual 
war  with  those  who  are  out.  Whether  attacking 
institutions  or  defending  them,  however,  he  has 
shewn  equal  ability  and  determination  to  conquer 
at  all  hazards.  When  he  was  a  Radical,  or  at 
least  so  very  ultra  a  Whig  that  the  steady  ones  of 
the  party  were  almost  ashamed  or  at  least  afraid 
of  him,  he  was  so  thoroughly  uncompromising  in 
his  denunciations,  that  Mr.  Duncornbe,  whom  he 
nightly  strove  to  extinguish  with  all  the  awful 
terrors  of  law  and  order,  would  have  been  by  his 
side  but  a  mere  wretched  shadow  of  a  demagogue. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  such  Radicals  now  as  Sir  James 
was  then.  They  are  all  fat,  jocular  men,  growing 
wealthy  upon  coronerships,  and  such-like  abomina- 
tions ;  or  blast  dandies  in  search  of  an  excitement. 
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Some  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  James  Graham,  whether 
in  parliament,  at  the  hustings,  or  at  public  meetings, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  would  in  the  present  day  be 
accounted  almost  too  bold  for  the  most  determined 
aspirant  for  the  honours  of  political  martyrdom. 
For  they  were  unredeemed  by  the  philosophy  of 
liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the  dignity  and  tone 
of  Chartism.  They  were  simple,  unadulterated, 
partisan  speeches,  made  to  serve  a  purpose,  and 
forgotten  by  the  speaker  as  soon  as  uttered.  But 
about  their  talent  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  distinguished  for  high  eloquence, 
but  for  power  and  downright  hard  hitting.  They 
gave  the  speaker  a  claim  on  the  rising  party  of  the 
time  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  g'wasi-demagogue  shot 
up  into  a  minister. 

And  a  capital  minister  he  made.  His  most  de- 
termined enemies  do  not  deny  this.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Sir  James  Graham  as  a  politician,  no 
one  hesitates  to  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
administrative  officers  this  country  has  for  many 
years  produced.  The  same  talent,  the  tact  and 
aptitude,  which  had  made  him  so  clever  an  assailant 
of  the  former  government,  rendered  him  immedi- 
ately fit  for  office.  He  was  here,  as  before,  equal 
to  his  position.  As  a  speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  too,  he  proved  himself  a  most  valuable 
ally,  —  turning  the  flank  of  his  quondam  Radical 
associates  with  provoking  skill  and  unerring  pre- 
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eision.  But  the  prior  claims  of  those  who  were 
already  designated  as  the  successors  to  the  chief 
posts  in  the  Whig  party  still  kept  Sir  James  in  the 
background,  and  forbade  the  hope  of  his  taking 
that  distinguished  position  for  which  his  talents  and 
ambition  alike  indicated  him.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  party  at  that  time,  and  their  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  dangerous  progress,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  change ;  and  accordingly,  very  soon 
after,  we  find  Sir  James  Graham  (after  a  short 
time  spent  in  a  chrysalis  state)  a  full-blown  Conser- 
vative. Here,  again,  he  was  fully  equal  to  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  it  was  during  the  long  and  glorious 
struggle  of  the  Conservative  opposition,  headed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  the  latter  made  his  best  speeches,  a 
better  opportunity  cannot  be  taken  to  treat  of  his 
peculiarities  as  an  orator — which  was  the  part  he 
then  laid  himself  out  to  fill — before  attempting  to 
describe  him  as  Home-Secretary,  in  his  character 
of  represser-general  of  the  insubordinates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  "  crusher"-in -chief  to  the 
ministry. 

The  Conservative  speeches  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
made  when  fighting  side  by  side  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  against  the  Whigs,  were 
admirable  specimens  of  what  may  be  done  by  highly 
cultivated  powers,  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
best  models  of  eloquence,  persevering  care,  and 
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elaborate  preparation,  without  oratorical  genius,  or 
that  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  will 
often  advantageously  supply  its  place.  Assuming 
them  to  have  been  deliberately  got  up  to  serve  a 
certain  purpose,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold 
admiration  from  the  power,  tact,  and  aptitude,  with 
which  the  means  were  made  subservient  to  the  end. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  speaker  was  really 
sincere,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence, 
even  in  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  auditory,  or  to  their  cherished  consti- 
tutional prepossessions,  of  those  touches  of  deep 
feeling  which  are  the  utterances  of  the  soul,  not  the 
promptings  of  art,  and  which  act  like  a  talisman 
upon  the  sympathies.  The  speeches  referred  to 
were,  many  of  them,  superior  as  compositions  to 
those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Stanley,  contain- 
ing more  of  the  great  argument  on  which  the  whole 
movement  of  the  Conservative  party  was  based  : 
for,  although  Sir  James  Graham  evinces  so  little 
readiness  to  bend  his  will  to  those  around  him,  he 
shews  an  almost  chameleon- like  power  of  reflecting 
their  sympathies,  opinions,  or  prejudices.  They 
were  in  this  respect  admirable  manuals  for  the 
party,  and  no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the  country. 
But  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Lord  Stanley,  and 
the  admirable  persuasive  art  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
enabled  them  to  achieve  more,  with  materials  which 
in  justice  to  Sir  James  Graham  we  must  admit  were 
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not  superior  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
speeches  of  that  period.  What  detracted  from  the 
effect  of  the  declamatory  passages  was  a  somewhat 
pompous  and  stilted  tone,  a  too  evident  affectation 
of  solemnity  and  earnestness;  which  might  have 
been  partly  natural,  arising  from  physical  causes, 
and  therefore  not  fairly  the  object  of  criticism, 
though  materially  marring  the  effect  of  the  speeches. 
But  allowing  for  all  these  defects,  they  were  yet 
remarkable  efforts  of  oratorical  skill,  which  raised 
Sir  James  to  a  level  with  the  best  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  exordiums  and  pero- 
rations always  bore  marks  of  the  most  careful  pre- 
,  paration,  and  were  usually  models  of  fine  composi- 
tion ;  the  quotations  were  most  apt,  and  often  from 
recondite  sources;  the  poetical  passages  delivered 
with  a  fine  emphasis  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
rhythm.  As  a  debater,  rising  at  a  late  hour,  per- 
haps, to  reply  suddenly  to  the  arguments  of  a  pre- 
vious speaker  or  speakers,  where  the  novelty  of  the 
topics  precludes  all  preparation,  and  the  real  powers 
of  the  orator  are  therefore  tried  to  the  utmost,  Sir 
James  shewed  himself  the  possessor  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  talent, — in  readiness  of  argument, 
retentiveness  of  memory,  suddenness  of  quotation, 
quickness  of  retort,  in  invective,  sarcasm,  repartee, 
declamation,  he  was  seldom  or  never  at  fault,  and 
was  always  the  antagonist-  most  dreaded  by  the 
Whigs,  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  might  be  the 
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virulence  of  tone,  and  unscrupulousness  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  as  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  Sir  James 
Graham. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politician,  and  all 
these  triumphs  as  a  speaker,  will  not  account  for  or 
justify  the  assertion  with  which  these  observations 
commenced, — that  Sir  James  Graham's  influence 
over  the  House  of  Commons  is  only  second  to  that 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell.  For  influence 
he  does  possess,  although,  in  the  face  of  all  that  has 
been  here  said  to  his  disadvantage,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  trace  it  to  its  source,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
man  in  the  House  who  appears  less  to  court  popular 
favour  than  Sir  James  Graham.  Looking  back  at 
his  career  while  joint  leader  of  the  Conservative  op- 
position, it  was  certainly  then  impossible  to  predict 
that  he  would  develope  into  the  sort  of  character  he 
has  exhibited  as  minister  and  Home-Secretary. 
Prominent  as  his  position  then  was,  he  was  rather 
the  servitor  of  party  than  otherwise  :  he  never  as- 
sumed to  take  the  lead.  Still  less  would  you  have 
supposed  that  he  would  have  had  the  boldness  to 
flout  the  House  as  he  has  since  done ;  or  so  osten- 
tatiously to  defy  the  sovereign  people  through  their 
representatives.  All  honour  to  him  for  his  courage, 
though  it  might  have  been  exercised  in  a  better 
cause.  It  is  because  Sir  James  Graham  affects,  or 
really  feels,  an  indifference  to  the  good  opinion  of 
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the  House,  that  they  submit  so  spaniel-like  to  his 
caprices  or  his  studied  coldness  and  indifference,  and 
pay  so  much  attention,  often  so  much  deference,  to 
his  opinion. 

A  hardness  and  impassibility  of  temperament, 
which  is  to  censure  or  obloquy  as  adamant  or  rhi- 
noceros-hide, joined  to  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  great  talents,  clear  perception,  readi- 
ness, determination  of  purpose,  and  a  steady  reso- 
lution to  seize  all  opportunities  and  yield  none,  give 
him  great  advantage  in  an  assembly  where  the 
average  of  ability  is  not  above  mediocrity,  and 
where  there  are  so  few  who  have  the  courage  or 
feel  the  inclination  to  stand  forth  as  champions. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Ferrand, 
and  Mr.  Wakley,  the  members  generally  bent  before 
his  consistent  will  and  determination  of  purpose  as 
Home-Secretary;  qualities  which,  in  such  a  place, 
are  almost  tantamount  to  a  strong  or  superior  mind. 
If  they  would  say  the  truth,  they  are  not  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  is  in  these 
times  particularly  useful.  Utilitarianism,  on  which 
are  grafted  some  of  the  colder  and  harsher  doctrines 
of  political  economy,  has  become  the  political 
religion  of  our  public  men.  Centralisation,  with  its 
train  of  paralysing  evils,  has  become  the  fashionable 
machinery  of  government.  The  farther  the  ear  and 
eye  are  removed  from  the  actual  scene,  the  less  chance 
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there  is  of  the  evil  being  seen  or  the  complaint 
heard.  The  selfishness  of  classes  needs  excuses.  It 
thinks  to  hide  its  naked  hideousness  in  systems. 
Weaker  natures  fear  to  lay  down,  still  more  to  carry 
out,  principles,  which  this  selfishness  would  fain  see 
adopted.  A  firmer  spirit,  which,  perhaps,  because 
it  has  faith  in  such  principles,  asserts  them  broadly, 
and  maintains  them  in  act,  through  good  and  evil 
report,  becomes  a  powerful  and  valuable  ally*  A 
Sir  James  Graham  will  be  clung  to,  in  an  instinctive 
deference  for  his  vigour  of  mind  and  boldness  of 
purpose.  Such  a  man  serves,  to  rule.  Less  remote 
causes  of  his  influence  may,  however,  be  found ; 
causes  on  the  surface,  quite  sufficient  in  the  present 
state  of  things  to  account  for  his  contradicting  all 
the  usual  calculations  on  which  ministerial  popu- 
larity is  based. 

We  are  still  considering  him  in  his  capacity  as  a 
minister.  His  demeanour  in  the  House  is  a  study. 
As  he  enters  below  the  bar,  his  red  despatch-box  in 
hand,  his  figure  towers  above  most  of  the  members, 
notwithstanding  that  of  late  years  he  has  contracted 
a  slight  stoop.  Extreme  hauteur,  tempered  by  a 
half- sarcastic  superciliousness,  is  his  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic ;  and,  as  he  slowly  drags  along  his  tall 
and  massive  frame,  which  still  retains  much  of  the 
fine  proportion  of  youth,  in  his  heavy,  measured, 
almost  slip-shod  tread,  towards  his  seat  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker's  table,  there  is  a  self-satisfied,  almost 
K  2 
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inane  expression  on  the  countenance,  produced  by  a 
peculiar  fall  of  the  nether  lip  and  a  distorted  eleva- 
tion of  the  eyebrows,  that  does  not  by  any  means 
prepossess  you  in  his  favour,  or  suggest  any  high 
idea  of  his  intellect.    He  rather  looks  like  some  red- 
tape  minister  of  the  Tadpole  school,  or  some  pom- 
pous placeman,  conceited  of  his  acres.     But  by  and 
by  you  learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  habit  of  the 
features  from  this   odd  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, till  you  see  that  the  superciliousness  is  real, 
though  exaggerated    by    the   physical    peculiarity. 
There  are  no  traces  of  ill-nature  in  the  face ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage. 
Meanwhile  he  has  seated  himself,  placed  his  red  box 
on  the  table  before  him,  stretched  himself  out  to  his 
full  length,  and  awaits,  with  arms  folded  and  hat 
slouched  over  his  face,  the  questioning  to  which  he 
knows  he  will  be  subjected  at  this  particular  hour, 
from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five.     He  is  not  left 
long  in  his  moody  silence.     Some  one  has  put  a 
question  to  him.     It  is  Mr.  Buncombe,  who,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  the  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
his  affected  tone  of  moral  indignation,  has  got  hold 
of  some    grievance  —  some    letter -opening    delin- 
quency, or  some   case   of  magisterial    cruelty  and 
Home-Office  indifference,  with  which  he  has  worked 
upon  the  members  who  do  the  "  British  -  public  " 
part  in  these  little  political  dramas,  for  they  are  cry- 
ing "hear,  hear!"  with  a  forty-John-Bull   power. 
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Does  the  Home-Secretary  start  up  to  answer?  Is  he 
indignant  at  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  his 
smart  and  ready  antagonist  ?  Does  he  burn  to 
relieve  himself  of  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned 
a  system  of  espionage  or  of  having  neglected  to 
redress  some  wrong  —  as  he,  the  poor  man's  ex- 
officio  trustee,  is  bound  to  do?  Oh,  no  !  he  is  in  no 
hurry.  The  breath  of  the  questioner  has  full  time 
to  cool,  and  the  voice  of  moral  indignation  to  abate 
its  energy,  ere  he  stirs.  Then  he  uncoils  himself, 
rising  slowly  to  his  full  height,  and  confronting  his 
antagonist  with  a  well-assumed  consciousness  of  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  his  question,  and  the  absolute 
impregnability  of  the  defence;  if,  indeed,  he  shall 
condescend  to  make  any  answer  at  all :  for  you  are 
left  in  doubt  a  moment,  whether  he  will  not  allow 
his  assumed  surprise  to  dwindle  into  a  contemp- 
tuous laugh,  and  so  sit  down  again.  However,  such 
things  not  being  allowed  by  the  sovereign  people, 
and  as  ministers,  however  despotically  disposed, 
must  answer  questions}  the  next  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  give  as  homoeopathic  a  dose  of  inform- 
ation as  possible,  conveyed  in  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  indifference,  cool  quizzing,  and  whole- 
some parliamentary  contempt.  There  are  stereo- 
typed forms.  The  initiated  know  almost  the  words. 
The  cool,  phlegmatic,  impassible  style  is,  of  course, 
peculiar  to  the  particular  minister  of  whom  we 
speak.  His  idea  of  the  functions  of  his  office  seems 
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to  be,  that  he  is  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible 
power  with  the  least  possible  accountability.  He 
is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing,  do  nothing,  but 
what  he  is  absolutely  compellable  to  know,  see,  or 
do.  If  the  enemy  can  ferret  out  a  fact  and  prove  it, 
so  much  the  better  for  his  case.  Then,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  admitted.  But  the  usual  course  is  for  Sir 
James,  in  his  low,  monotonous  voice,  and  steady 
determined  manner,  to  give  an  elaborate  formal 
statement  of  words,  with  as  few  facts  as  possible, 
and  leaving  the  matter  as  nearly  as  possible  where 
he  found  it.  This  course  has  its  advantage  ;  for  the 
questions  put  are  often  unmeaning,  and  even  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service.  Sometimes,  however, 
matters  grow  more  serious.  The  cool,  hard,  impas- 
sible functionary  is  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
make  a  more  elaborate  statement,  and  then  it  is  you 
perceive  his  superiority  as  a  minister.  The  clear- 
ness, firmness,  extent  of  information,  and  sound 
knowledge  of  his  duty,  he  displays,  shew  him  to  be 
not  deficient,  either  in  act  or  in  explanation,  when 
he  thinks  it  necessary.  His  questioner  is  then  put 
hors  de  combat,  and  he  himself  gets  a  sort  of  license 
for  that  superciliousness  and  apathetic  indifference 
to  popular  censure,  which  are  so  fatally  urged  to  his 
prejudice.  In  still  more  dubious  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  of  Mazzini,  Sir  James  Graham  has 
carried  this  impassibility  and  indifference  to  an  in- 
sulting extent.  If  he  believed  himself  right,  of 
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course  he  shewed  great  moral  courage ;  but  moral 
courage  in  a  bad  cause  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  obstinacy ;  and  Sir  James  Graham's  conduct  in 
that  case  laid  him  open  to  great  obloquy,  much  of 
which  was  deserved.  Yet  the  determination  he 
shewed  under  such  circumstances  rather  increased 
than  diminished  his  influence  with  the  House.  If  it 
made  him,  politically  speak  ing,  hated  by  many,  it  also 
made  him  feared.  Such  steady  self-possession,  joined 
to  such  talents  and  information,  and  to  such  debating 
powers  as  he  has  in  his  former  career  displayed, 
though  now  he  rarely  exercises  them,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  that  influence  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  him  ;  in  the  absence  of  personal  respect, 
which,  generally  speaking,  he  does  not  command ; 
or  of  party  gratitude,  which  he  has  done  little  to 
deserve  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  to  forfeit  on 
the  other. 


LORD  MORPETH. 

LORD  MORPETH'S  position  as  a  public  man  must 
be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  his  personal  feelings.  His 
ambition  ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
rank  he  holds  as  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  personal  esteem  and  respect  entertained  for 
him  by  his  own  party  afford  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar 
temperament  a  far  more  agreeable  reward  than 
even  the  admiration  which  his  displays  of  intellec- 
tual ability  have  elicited.  In  the  hardness  engen- 
dered by  party  strife,  it  is  rare  to  find  personal 
qualities  so  much  regarded  in  a  public  man  as  they 
are  in  the  case  of  Lord  Morpeth ;  and  still  more  so 
where  the  individual  has  entered,  as  the  noble  lord 
has  done,  with  keenness,  and  as  much  heat  as  his 
nature  will  allow,  into  almost  all  the  conflicts  of  the 
time.  The  circumstances  attending  his  retirement 
some  few  years  ago  from  public  life,  and  those 
which  have  characterised  his  return,  have  contri- 
buted still  further  to  invest  him  with  a  personal, 
more  than  even  a  political  interest.  When  he  was 
ejected  from  Yorkshire  on  the  final  downfall  of  the 
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Whig  party,  and  when  he  made  that  somewhat  rash 
resolution  never  to  re-enter  the  House  of  Commons 
unless  as  the  representative  of  the  same  county,  few 
men  could  have  supposed,  in  the  then  triumphant 
state  of  the  Conservative  party,  that  circumstances 
would  have  arisen  so  soon  to  restore  him  to  the  post 
he  had  before  held,  or  to  take  away  from  the  rash- 
ness of  that  vow  by  accomplishing  its  fulfilment. 
That  a  man  evidently  so  ambitious  of  distinction  as 
a  statesman  and  an  orator,  should  have  voluntarily 
debarred  himself  from  his  greatest  enjoyment  on 
what  might  seem  so  sentimental  a  ground,  is  at  the 
same  time  in  itself  a  strong  proof  of  some  very 
decided  personal  character,  some  qualities  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  distinguishing  him 
from  those  who  prove  the  difference  by  their  asto- 
nishment, or  by  their  depreciation  of  what  might 
seem  such  Quixotic  conduct.  But  Lord  Morpeth 
almost  stands  alone  in  this  privilege  of  exciting 
personal  regard,  while  he  at  the  same  time  secures 
political  esteem.  It  is  a  regard  felt  by  those  even 
who  in  politics  differ  most  widely  from  him  ;  who, 
in  fact,  were  disposed  to  look  at  his  former  coquet- 
tings  with  democracy  as  involving  a  most  dangerous 
example.  This  involuntary  blending  of  the  personal 
with  the  political  character,  when  accompanied  by 
intellectual  claims  and  not  carried  to  excess,  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  English  people,  who  love  to  see 
men  sincere  and  in  earnest,  even  if  against  them, 
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and  who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  cold 
abstraction  of  character  by  which  the  man  removes 
himself  from  the  direct  agency  of  human  sympathies, 
living  in  the  intellect  and  the  reason  alone,  a  mere 
intelligent  machine  for  working  out  propositions. 
State-craft,  to  their  apprehension,  is  nothing  but 
downright  hypocrisy ;  and  no  state  necessity  excuses, 
in  their  eyes,  double-faced  policy  or  tergiversation 
of  principle.  A  great  proportion  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth's  popularity  with  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  be  traced  to  his  instinctive,  unfailing 
honesty  of  purpose.  He  might  be  sometimes 
personally  ridiculed,  or  oratorically  he  might 
absurdly  illustrate  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
o'erleaps  itself,  but  he  was  always  morally 
respectable. 

Lord  Morpeth  contrasts  favourably  with  other 
Whig  noblemen  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  in 
beiijg,  to  all  appearance,  wholly  free  from  the  pride 
of  rank  or  class.  In  the  assertion  of  those  views 
and  principles  which  are  popular  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  he  has  gone  farther  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  ;  and  his  evident  sincerity  of  disposi- 
tion compels  us  to  believe  that  he  feels  all  he  utters. 
He  not  only  entertains  popular  opinions,  but,  what 
is  infinitely  more  captivating  with  the  multitude,  he 
expresses  them  popularly.  There  is  a  frankness, 
a  warmth,  a  courtesy  unaccompanied  by  insulting 
condescension,  that  attaches  to  him  men  of  all 
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shades  of  opinion.  In  this  respect  the  young  noble 
who  most  resembles  him  is  Lord  John  Manners. 
Starting  from  wholly  opposite  points  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  their  course  seems  to  run  together  thus 
far :  that  they  think  the  time  is  come  for  social, 
more  than  for  political,  concession  on  the  part  of 
men  of  rank  and  station,  to  those  who,  in  the 
singular  changes  this  age  has  seen,  have  secured 
to  themselves  so  much  of  the  real  power  of  the 
country. 

As  a  politician,  Lord  Morpeth  has  already  run 
nearly  to  the  full  length  of  the  tether  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  his  party  ;  as  an  orator,  he  is  still 
in  process  of  developement.  The  Lord  Morpeth 
returned  to  parliament  in  1846  was  such  an  im- 
provement on  the  Lord  Morpeth  who  was  ejected 
in  1841,  that  still  greater  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  hoped  for.  Whether  the  grafts  which 
the  vigorous  native  stock  has  received  from  repub- 
licanism in  the  United  States,  and  from  class  self- 
seeking  in  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  will  bring 
with  them  strength  or  weakness,  cannot  at  present 
be  ascertained ;  but  there  is  a  good  sound  root  and 
stem  of  John  Bullism  in  the  noble  lord's  mind,  on 
which  one  may  place  great  faith.  At  present  he 
seems  to  be  rather  feeling  his  own  strength  ;  playing 
with  his  new-found  muscle  and  sinew ;  trying  expe- 
riments with  edged  tools,  of  the  real  danger  of 
which  he  is  not  yet  fully  cognisant.  His  speeches 
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are  as  yet  powerful  efforts,  rather  than  finished 
works  of  oratorical  art.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
some  men  always  to  be  thought  young,  or  at  least 
immature.  A  privilege  in  private  life,  this  is  in  the 
political  world  rather  a  disadvantage.  Who  ever 
thinks  of  Lord  Morpeth  or  Mr.  Disraeli  as  steady, 
staid,  middle-aged  men  —  the  one  of  forty,  the  other 
of  forty-four?  Of  the  readers  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
speeches,  who  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
pupil  of  Lord  John  Russell,  but  few  reflect  that  he 
has  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  (an  interval 
excepted)  now  twenty  years.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed constantly  to  see  and  hear  him,  if  the  fact 
did  not  stare  them  in  the  face,  would  scarcely  give 
the  noble  lord  credit  for  the  experience  which  so 
long  a  public  life  ought  to  have  brought  with  it. 
They  would  expect  from  him  ultra-liberal  opinions ; 
or  warm,  hearty,  English  sympathy,  always  border- 
ing on  rashness ;  or  ambitious  efforts  at  political 
philosophy ;  or  high-flown  attempts  at  the  sublime 
in  oratory  :  any  thing,  in  short,  but  wisdom  or  com- 
mon sense.  When  Lord  Morpeth  was  in  parliament 
before,  the  idea  of  youthfulness  and  crudity  (as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli)  had  obtained  such  full 
possession  of  the  minds  of  those  accustomed  to 
watch  those  matters,  that  even  superior  power 
scarcely  received  its  due  meed  of  respect  when  at 
intervals  it  was  displayed,  but  was  postponed  in  the 
general  estimation  to  the  claims  of  unambitious  but 
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consistent  dulness.  Time  alone  will  remove  this 
ridiculous  but  provoking  prejudice.  It  is  fast  giving 
way  already. 

Carry  back  the  imagination  six  or  seven  years. 
You  are  walking  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
looking  inquiringly,  in  the  stream  of  horsemen  and 
pedestrians  that  flows  continuously  towards  St. 
Stephen's  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  for 
the  notables  of  the  day.  Some  one  strides  rapidly 
towards  you  in  the  distance.  Heavens,  at  what  a 
rate  he  walks!  Nearer  he  comes.  He  must  be 
somebody ;  but  you  will  scarce  have  time  to  take  a 
steady  view,  ere  he  will  shoot  past  you.  Has  he 
something  on  his  mind,  that  those  two  large,  wide- 
open  eyes  stare  so  fixedly  on  vacancy,  half-starting 
from  their  sockets?  Or  is  it  only  that  he  will  tie 
his  white  cravat  so  tight  that  his  full  long  face  and 
toppling  hat  look  like  a  large  thistle  on  its  fragile 
stem?  And  why  stalketh  he  on  (unmindful  of  the 
July  sun  !)  with  that  blank,  fixed  look,  as  of  unut- 
terable pain  ?  Is  he  possessed  ?  Hath  he  a  demon  ? 
or  a  steam  leg  ?  or  thinketh  he  that  he  bestrides  a 
velocipede  ?  No  sign  !  On,  on  !  the  figure  comes, 
Old-Hamlet-like,  but  t'other  way,  and  with  a  sharp, 
quick  noise  of  iron  heels.  Another  instant  and  it 
has  whisked  by  you  —  disappeared,  past  the  tall 
Hibernian  porter,  through  the  little  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  brief  but  startling  apparition 
of  two  eyes,  a  flushed  face  (which  you  think  you 
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must  have  seen  before,  or  something  very  like  it), 
a  fawn-like  figure  with  tapering  legs,  in  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat,  and  faultless  inexpressibles  ! 

Having  made  your  way  into  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery by  means  of  an  order,  you  are  observing  the 
different  great  men  of  the  day.  There  he  is  !  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  little  green  table  near  the 
bar,  with  papers  in  his  hand,  waiting  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  How  restless  the  light,  graceful 
figure  is  !  Is  he  going  to  dance  ?  The  feet  seem  as 
if  moving  to  some  "  ditty  of  no  tone."  Positively, 
if  the  Speaker  does  not  call  upon  him  soon,  he  will 
pirouette  with  airy  bound  along  the  floor,  and  come 
down  with  an  a  plomb  upon  the  table.  Ah !  he  is 
at  last  released  from  pain  —  the  pain  of  standing- 
still.  He  trips  gracefully  up  to  the  gentlemen  in 
wigs,  the  Speaker's  deputies  in  martyrdom,  delivers 
his  papers,  and  drops  into  his  seat ;  for  he  is  in 
office.  A  little  later  and  our  tantalising  friend  rises 
to  speak,  standing  at  the  table  with  his  ministerial 
despatch-box  before  him,  a  mountain  of  papers,  and 
two  oranges  snug  in  a  corner — awful  symptoms  of 
a  long  speech.  Now  you  have  a  moment  to  study 
his  countenance  :  surely  it  is  familiar  to  you  !  Did 
you,  in  the  old  days,  visit  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  Liston  as  Apollo  Belvi  ?  Do  you 
ever  ponder  on  the  graphic  works  of  our  great 
limner  -  satirist,  the  mysterious  "  HB." —  he  who 
foreshadows  political  events,  grasping  their  hidden 
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causes,  or  seizing  on  their  ridiculous  aspects,  with 
such  wondrous  sagacity  and  wit?  No;  nor  have 
you,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  seen  Lord  Morpeth 
before.  Yet  you  know  those  lineaments!  Sir,  it 
is  the  other  face  you  are  thinking  of. 

He  has  begun  to  speak.  He  has  delivered  an 
ambitious  exordium,  stilted  and  high-flown  in  lan- 
guage, but  elevated  and  generous  in  sentiment.  His 
voice  is  rather  harshly  high  in  its  tone,  and  too 
uniform  in  its  sound.  But  there  is  vigour  and 
earnestness,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  manly 
feeling,  that  almost  startles  by  its  contrast  with  the 
odd,  overgrown-boyish,  yet  not  unprepossessing, 
figure  and  manner.  The  action,  also,  is  too  formal; 
it  has  too  much  of  the  schools ;  and  there  is  alto- 
gether an  artificial  and  ambitious  effort  at  elo- 
quence that  makes  one  wish  Lord  Morpeth  would 
trust  more  to  his  own  unfettered  impulses,  and  not 
so  much  to  the  lessons  he  has  learned  of  some 
elocution-master,  who  has  tried  to  teach  him  what 
never  yet  was  taught,  and  never  will  be.  The  style 
is  too  much  that  of  the  "  young  gentlemen's  aca- 
demies "  on  examination-day.  But  the  more  you 
hear,  the  more  you  like  both  the  speaker  and  the 
sentiments  :  in  spite  of  all  his  peculiarities  he  has 
warmed  you  up.  If  you  don't  think  with  him,  at 
least  you  feel  with  him.  You  have  forgotten,  too, 
the  little  traits  of  the  ludicrous,  in  the  palpable 
moral  integrity  of  the  man  before  you,  instinct  with 
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a  consciousness  of  the  deep  responsibilities  of  his 
exalted  rank  and  station. 

Such  was  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  1840.  To  come 
at  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  the  present  day,  you  have 
but  to  soften  down  the  ludicrous  ideas,  and  extend 
the  influence  of  those  which  are  associated  with 
respect  for  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
Five  years,  while  they  have  added  some  silver  to 
the  grey  hairs  which  it  seems  is  the  hereditary 
peculiarity  of  his  family,  have  smoothed  off  many 
of  the  angularities,  and  strengthened  the  tone,  of 
his  mind.  His  language,  still  ambitious,  is  less 
inflated  ;  his  manner  less  bombastic ;  his  style  ge- 
nerally more  finished.  He  is  certainly  developing, 
not,  perhaps,  into  a  great  orator,  but,  at  all  events, 
into  a  powerful  and  accomplished  speaker,  with 
great  sway  over  the  feelings  of  his  auditory.  There 
are  in  him  the  materials  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a 
statesman  in  whom  the  good  rather  than  the  great 
will  predominate. 

Contrasted  with  Earl  Grey,  he  gains  by  the 
comparison.  Although  the  former  had  the  start  of 
him  in  official  life,  he  is  equally,  if  not  more  effi- 
cient, from  his  greater  patience  arid  amenity.  Lord 
Morpeth  never  excites  bitterness  of  feeling  ;  Lord 
Grey  does.  With  equal  honesty  of  purpose,  he 
takes  circumstances  more  into  view,  and  does  not 
run  counter  to  public  feeling  where  no  good,  but 
rather  harm,  would  ensue.  He  takes  broader  views, 
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more  germane  to  the  great  object  of  all  statesman- 
ship and  legislation  than  the  strict  logical  conclu- 
sions of  Earl  Grey.  He  reasons  to  a  great  extent 
through  his  feelings ;  Lord  Grey  subdues  all  feeling 
to  the  harsh  necessities  of  experimental  policy.  The 
one  gives  the  rein  in  a  great  measure  to  his  sym- 
pathies, feeling  that  they  will  not  lead  him  far 
wrong :  with  the  other,  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
prove,-  is  to  be  wise ;  he  sets  up  the  wisdom  of 
man's  limited  capacity  above  that  higher  wisdom 
which  is  based  on  our  moral  instincts.  The  one 
warms,  inspires  you  ;  the  other  convinces,  perhaps, 
but  chills.  The  one  makes  the  (untried)  principles 
of  modern  political  economists  subservient  to  ge- 
neral policy  and  the  wants  of  human  nature ;  the 
other  has  a  cast-iron  mould  for  all  things.  The 
one  would  expand  legislation  as  far  as  possible, 
trusting  much  to  the  good  old  forms  in  which  the 
English  nation  has  grown  up ;  the  other  would 
centralise,  and,  by  centralising,  paralyse.  The  one 
trusts,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  to  the  heart ;  but 
certainly  the  other  depends  too  entirely  on  the  head. 
It  almost  follows  that  the  one  should  be  more  po- 
pular than  the  other, — at  least,  so  is  the  fact.  Both, 
no  doubt,  deserve  credit  for  good  intentions.  Their 
future  career  will  be,  at  no  very  great  distance  of 
time,  perhaps,  again  side  by  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  neither  the  popular  sympathies  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth,  nor  the  personal  ambition  of  Earl  Grey,  will 
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lead  them  to  disregard  or  undervalue  the  dangers 
to  which  their  own  characters  as  statesmen  and  the 
welfare  of  their  country  will  be  exposed,  if  they 
too  readily  yield,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  the 
"  pressure  from  without." 


THE   DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

IT  lias  become  a  deliberate  practice  with  some 
political  writers,  who,  under  the  mask  of  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  commercial  greatness  of  this  empire, 
seem  to  conceal  sinister  designs  against  the  consti- 
tutional influence  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  to  sneer 
at  the  public  displays  of  noblemen  who  take  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Their 
ridicule  is  directed  not  so  much  against  individuals, 
as  against  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  —  the  de- 
sign evidently  being  to  lead  John  Bull  to  believe 
that  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  legisla- 
tive interests  of  the  country  is  particularly  confided 
by  hereditary  right,  are  not  so  fit  for  the  work  they 
have  to  perform  as  are  the  more  practical  men,  who 
have  sprung  from  the  middle  classes,  and  have  had 
a  personal  experience  on  all  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  are  required  to  legislate.  During  the  great 
Anti-Corn-law  agitation,  especially,  a  marked  cru- 
sade of  ridicule  was  directed  against  "  the  dukes." 
It  happened  at  that  time,  that  one  or  two  members 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage  threw  themselves 
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with  unusual  ardour  into  the  contest  going  on  out  of 
doors  ;  and  portions  of  their  speeches,  perverted  for 
interested  purposes,  were  seized  upon  as  foundations 
for  the  most  monstrous  and  absurd  imputations. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  heing 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  could  not  hope  to  escape. 
The  more  zealous  and  disinterested  his  support  of 
protection,  the  more  certain  was  he  to  be  held  up  to 
public  odium,  and,  what  was  worse,  contempt.  Self- 
interest,  pride,  a  dictatorial  spirit,  blind  ignorance, 
and  arrogant  pretension,  —  these  were  a  few  of  the 
motives  ascribed  to  the  noble  duke  and  some  of  his 
coadjutors  ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  thus  to 
malign  and  disguise  their  intentions,  an  unfair  criti- 
cism extended  itself  to  their  power  of  enforcing 
their  opinions,  until  they  were  described  as  almost 
unable  to  acquit  themselves  of  an  ordinary  after- 
dinner  speech,  except  in  a  style  that  would  disgrace 
a  debating  club. 

Now  nobody  expects  a  duke  to  be  a  great  orator. 
If  Nature  or  education  make  him  one,  so  much  the 
better;  but  otherwise  his  position  scarcely  requires 
it.  The  constitution  places  the  peers  in  a  different 
position  from  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  volun- 
tary with  a  man  his  being  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  has  no 
choice.  Nature  wills  that  he  shall  be  a  legislator, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  It  is  his  duty  to  form 
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an  opinion  on  every  subject  that  is,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords ;  he  must  give  his  vote  if  called  on,  and  on 
great  questions  he  can  scarcely  vote  without  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  on  which  he  does  so.  To  find 
fault  with  a  man  so  situated,  because  he  cannot  com- 
pete with  those  whom  emulation  or  ambition  has 
made  orators,  would  be  in  the  extreme  unfair.  The 
opinions  of  an  hereditary  peer  are  of  value,  not 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  because 
they  come  from  a  man  in  his  position.  Every  word 
he  utters  comes  backed  by  the  weight  of  a  delegated 
authority.  Even  when  he  only  expresses  the  inte- 
rested views  of  a  class,  he  has  constituents  as  much 
as  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
what  he  says  has  importance  even  on  that  ground 
alone.  And  if  he  espouse  an  obstructive  policy,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  to  do  that  when  occa- 
sion requires  is  one  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
the  constitution.  To  object,  therefore,  to  men  like 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  their  speeches  are  mere  stale  reproduc- 
tions of  old  ideas,  is  really  not  to  throw  an  effectual 
ridicule  upon  them.  To  do  so  occasionally,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  new  ideas  engendered  by  new 
circumstances,  is  more  a  necessity  of  their  legislative 
rank  than  any  evidence  of  infirmity  in  their  mind. 

But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  although  from 
his  high  rank  and  his  influence  with  the  landed 
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interest  he  has  been  peculiarly  laid  open  to  these 
charges,  has  really  been  most  unfairly  made  the  vic- 
tim of  political  animosity.  Sufficient  credit  has  not 
been  given  him  for  his  talents  even  as  an  orator, 
much  less  as  a  politician.  Because  it  was  easy  to 
deceive  the  vulgar  into  believing  that  he  was  "  a 
duke,  and  nothing  more,"  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
bring  the  aristocracy  into  public  contempt  did  not 
hesitate  at  the  ungracious  task.  It  was  of  no  use 
that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  speak,  whether  at  agricultural 
meetings  or  in  parliament,  bore  testimony  to  that 
frank  and  open-hearted  eloquence  which  made  him 
beloved  as  much  as  he  was  respected,  and  consti- 
tuted him  "  the  farmer's  friend "  in  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  political  sense.  They  were  comparatively 
few,  and  their  voices  were  not  heard  in  the  vulgar 
roar  of  those  interested  in  running  down  the  agricul- 
tural leaders.  Yet,  as  a  speaker  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, whether  in  parliament  or  at  agricultural  meet- 
ings, the  noble  duke  stands  on  a  par  with  all  but 
the  prepared  and  professed  orators.  He  can  lower 
the  tone  of  his  ideas,  and  adapt  the  degrees  of  his 
courtesy,  to  the  level  agreeable  to  the  feelings  or 
the  understandings  of  an  agricultural  tenantry ;  or 
he  can  elevate  and  refine  his  language  and  thoughts 
to  the  pitch  required  in  the  more  congenial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  does  both  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  effort ;  and  is,  there- 
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fore,  in  all  probability,  equally  sincere,  whether  his 
demeanour  be  that  of  a  ducal  legislator  or  that  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman. 

He  is  charged  with  having  all  the  pride  of  a 
feudal  nobleman.  At  least,  he  does  not  display  it, 
either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  when  among  his 
agricultural  friends.  A  more  pleasing  example  of 
the  modern  feudal  relations  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  there  cannot  be,  than 
when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  meets  his  agricul- 
tural neighbours, —  say,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Buck- 
ingham, to  which  he  has  walked  in  leisurely  in  the 
afternoon  from  his  princely  mansion  of  Stowe.  Less 
display,  less  pride,  less  even  of  the  pride  which  apes 
cordiality  and  humility,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. The  plain,  unpretending  dress,  the  frank, 
open  countenance,  the  free,  manly,  courteous  bear- 
ing, the  friendly  salutation,  the  well-timed  jest,  and 
the  hearty  laugh  at  the  shrewd  response  of  some 
old  and  long-tried  tenant,  —  all  bespeak  a  healthy 
state  of  the  relations  between  the  duke  and  his 
neighbours,  utterly  repugnant  to  all  suggestions  of 
undue  pride  or  presumption.  And  when  the  after- 
dinner  proceedings  —  the  speeches — begin,  you  find 
him  entering  on  his  task  in  the  true  English  spirit, 
without  assumption  or  affectation,  but  with  a  kind 
of  tacit  recognition  of  an  equality  under  the  law  and 
the  constitution  between  himself  and  his  hearers, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  rank  and  the 
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power  which  his  position  in  the  county  might  give 
him  over  them.  He  talks  to  them,  not  as  a  duke  to 
commoners,  or  as  a  landlord  to  his  tenants,  but  as 
an  agriculturist  speaking  to  agriculturists ;  and  his 
speeches  are  plain,  manly,  shrewd,  and  practical ; 
just  the  sort  of  speeches  they  would  make  to  each 
other  over  their  pipes  and  ale.  And  when  he 
touches  on  politics,  there  is  none  of  the  magnifico 
in  his  promises  of  aid.  He  knows  well  that  they 
look  up  to  him  as  their  parliamentary  leader ;  but 
there  is  no  appearance  on  his  part  that  he  presumes 
on  their  regard  and  respect.  He  talks  to  them  as  a 
member  of  parliament  might  talk  to  his  constituents 
— for  they  are  his  constituents  —  and  he  willingly 
renders  them  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  The 
courtier  becomes  the  farmer  at  these  meetings,  till 
the  farmers  almost  become  courtiers. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  is  more  than 
respectable  as  a  speaker.  He  addresses  the  House 
seldom,  but  always  with  effect.  When  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  he 
spoke  much  more  frequently ;  and  held  a  very  dis- 
tinguished position  as  a  party  leader.  He  was  to 
the  agriculturists  what  Sir  Robert  Inglis  is  to  the 
Church — a  steady,  consistent,  and  recognised  cham- 
pion. If  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  hitherto  been  more 
successful  in  his  championship  of  the  Church  than 
the  duke  has  been  as  the  advocate  of  agriculture,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
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placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  trial.  The 
duke's  speeches  are  not  of  a  character  to  provoke 
much  criticism.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  ora- 
tory, but  always  produces  an  impressive  effect. 
Simple  and  forcible  language,  a  clear  and  manly 
voice,  a  good  delivery,  and  an  air  of  unquestionable 
sincerity,  render  him  an  agreeable  speaker  to  listen 
to.  More  dignified  and  temperate  than  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  he  does  not  so  often  provoke  comment 
or  retort ;  but  what  he  says  has  weight  with  the 
House  from  his  known  integrity,  his  long  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  the 
high  position  which,  whether  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  parliament  or  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he  has 
always  held  in  the  public  estimation. 


THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR. 

THERE  is  not  much  to  be  said  touching  the 
Earl  of  Radnor.  With  the  settlement  of  the  Corn- 
law  question  a  great  portion  of  his  parliamentary 
importance  will  have  subsided.  As  an  opponent  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  he  occupied  relatively  the 
same  position  towards  the  question  that  was  held  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond as  its  supporters.  For  a  great  number  of 
years  he  has  been  the  steady  advocate  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws ;  and  although  his  advocacy  has 
never  attained  that  dignity  and  weight  which  at- 
tended the  opinion  of  Earl  Spencer  on  the  same 
subject,  he  has,  at  least,  earned  and  obtained  that 
kind  of  moral  weight  and  respect  which  is  always 
reserved  for  consistency,  even  when  it  has  only  been 
the  blind  impulse  or  the  unreasoning  persistence  of 
a  confined  mind.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  has  always 
held  an  anomalous  position  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 
he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  "  Radical," 
advocating  democratic  objects,  if  not  democratic 
opinions,  in  the  very  heart  of  an  aristocratic  body. 
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Every  observer  of  mankind  will  have  met  in  the 
course  of  his  career  some  persons  of  the  class  to 
which  Lord  Radnor  belongs  as  a  thinker,  —  men 
old  in  years  and  experience,  but  inveterately  young 
and  unripe  in  mind.  They  are  generally  extremely 
honest  in  their  intentions,  whether  as  regards  their 
personal  conduct  or  their  belief  that  the  opinions 
they  hold  will  work  for  the  public  good  ;  but  those 
opinions  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  wants  or  the 
intelligence  of  the  time.  It  is  a  well-founded  objec- 
tion to  some  politicians,  that  they  are  too  much 
addicted  to  looking  backward,  that  they  are  blind 
worshippers  of  the  past,  and  have  no  place  in  their 
mind  either  for  the  facts  of  the  present,  or  for  sound 
and  healthy  anticipations  of  the  future.  Such  men 
are  the  bigots  of  a  reasoning  age ;  they  live  amidst 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  they  flourish  with  a 
sinister  vitality,  like  weeds  of  rank  luxuriance, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  old  opinions  and  institutions. 
Now  the  class  to  which  Lord  Radnor  belongs  is  the 
counterpart  of  this,  only  that  their  prejudices  run 
rather  in  favour  of  the  future  —  a  future  created  by 
their  own  imaginations  —  than  of  the  past.  They 
are  equally  bigots  —  bigots  to  speculative  philo- 
sophy and  hazardous  politics.  They  are  as  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  new  and  the  untried,  as  the  others 
are  devoted  to  the  old  and  the  exhausted.  The  one 
class  are  the  poets  of  a  fabulous  and  over-estimated 
past ;  the  others,  the  prophets  of  an  unattainable 

L2 
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future.  It  may  be  said  on  their  behalf,  that  they  anti- 
cipate their  contemporaries, — that  principles  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  denounced  as  the  vain  dreams 
of  enthusiasts,  have  now  grown  to  be  the  faith 
of  practical  men.  And  you  will  often  hear  them 
boasting — these  few  remnants,  when  they  hold  their 
periodical  reunions  —  that  what  they  ran  the  risk  of 
being  outlawed  for  when  they  were  youths,  is  now 
the  foundation  of  the  fame  of  statesmen ;  that  they, 
despised  and  ridiculed  as  they  used  to  be,  were,  after 
all,  right  from  the  first ;  while  those  who  ridiculed 
them  confessed  in  the  long  run  that  they  were  so. 
But  such  men  can  never  be  persuaded  that,  except 
in  the  abstract  sciences,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
truth  too  soon  ;  that  in  politics,  sound  principles  do 
not  so  much  prevail  as  the  aggregate  necessities  of 
a  people ;  that  the  application  of  their  principles  at 
the  time  they  urged  them  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  nation ;  and  that,  therefore,  although 
as  thinkers  they  might  have  been  right,  as  states- 
men they  were  wrong.  Another  point  which  makes 
against  them  is,  that  however  much  they  may  at  a 
former  period  have  been,  as  theorists,  before  their 
age,  their  minds  do  not  advance  with  those  of  their 
contemporaries.  Their  early  aims  accomplished, 
they  do  not,  as  more  healthy  and  practical  minds 
would,  press  forward  to  new  discoveries  in  political 
science.  They  rather  halt  ere  even  the  whole  work 
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is  done,  clinging  obstinately  to  old  dogmas  and  pro- 
jects, and  looking  back  with  senile  fondness  to  those 
darling  offsprings  of  their  youth  and  prime,  once  so 
magnified  in  importance  to  their  intellectual  eye, 
but  now  dwarfed  in  the  receding  tide  of  Time. 

In  truth,  they  are  men  of  fixed  ideas,  often  of 
one  idea,  and  that  not  their  own.  The  particular 
class  of  politicians  to  which  we  now  refer — a  sparse 
and  scattered  few,  of  whom  Lord  Radnor  is  a  sort 
of  Coryphaeus — may  be  said  to  date  their  existence 
from  about  the  period  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  seductive  theories  by  which  that  great 
event  was  heralded  and  succeeded,  seized  early  on 
their  immature  minds,  but  were  not,  as  with  more 
practical  men,  discarded  as  soon  as  their  crude 
uselessness  was  made  apparent.  The  opinions, 
more  or  less  modified,  which  they  imbibed  then, 
they  retain  undigested  at  the  present  hour.  They 
stand  —  a  kind  of  moral  landmarks,  shewing  the 
height  to  which  exaggerated  hopes  and  unfounded 
fears  carried  our  fathers.  They  still  look  upon 
Church  and  State  as  one  enormous  hypocrisy ; 
on  Ministers,  as  covert  enemies  of  liberty ;  on  the 
People,  as  the  abstraction  of  infallible,  unerring 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  on  the  Law,  as  a  compli- 
cated machine  of  tyranny ;  on  Statesmen,  as  public 
plunderers ;  on  an  Aristocracy,  as  public  usurpers  ; 
and  on  all  distinctions  of  rank,  as  so  many  badges 
of  slavery.  Other  men  grow  out  of  these  youthful 
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prepossessions,  these  bugbears  of  their  early  fears  : 
not  so  the  young -old -men  we  speak  of;  their 
minds  never  ripen  in  the  sun  of  nationality,  or  gain 
strength  by  the  fertilising  influence  of  philosophy. 
Such  as  they  were  when  they  first  imbibed  their 
notions,  so  are  they  now.  For  them  Time  has  no 
magic  of  silent  change.  As  their  first  impressions 
were  prejudices  or  the  impulses  of  hasty  passion 
only,  conviction  has  worked  no  result  on  their 
minds,  and  never  will. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  as  an  orator,  but  little 
need  be  said.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter, and,  therefore,  could  not  be  offended  at  its 
not  being  awarded  to  him.  But  there  are  few  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers,  except  those  in  minis- 
terial offices,  who  so  often  favour  their  fellow-legis- 
lators with  their  opinions.  As  has  been  already 
said,  the  noble  earl  was  always  a  stout  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  constant  recurrence,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  to  those  views,  that  he  was  most  frequently 
before  the  House  of  Peers.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  sort  of  squire,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  socius,  of 
Lord  Brougham ;  afterwards  he  contracted  a  strict 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Lord  Kin- 
naird.  The  two  noble  lords  were  the  organs  and 
advocates  of  the  League  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor,  too,  is  always  great  at  a  griev- 
ance. Any  case  of  oppression,  particularly  should  a 
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government  officer  be  the  agent  of  the  supposed 
injury,  is  a  delightful  stimulant  to  the  inherent 
Quixotism  of  his  nature.  Nothing  will  persuade 
him  that  either  the  times  or  public  men  are  al- 
tered ;  he  persists  in  looking  at  the  case  with  the 
light  of  forty  years  ago.  Visions  float  before  his 
mind's  eye  of  savage  attorney  -  generals,  corrupt 
judges,  and  immaculate  and  oppressed  defendants. 
Hardy's  case,  or  Home  Tooke's,  is  the  pivot  on 
which  turns  his  whole  constitutional  knowledge 
when  any  question  of  political  liberty  is  involved. 
All  his  efforts  are  dictated  by  the  most  noble  and 
honest  feelings ;  but  his  zeal  sometimes  gets  the 
better  of  his  discretion.  At  these  times,  or  when  he 
is  pursuing  his  favourite  theme  of  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  he  pours  forth  an  interminable  flood  of 
talk,  a  strange  mixture  of  assertion,  one-sided  rea- 
soning, and  shrewd  illustration,  in  which  every  now 
and  then  you  hear  an  argument  of  singular  sense 
and  applicability,  or  an  idea  of  striking  originality, 
but  overwhelmed  in  a  mass  of  what,  without  wishing 
to  use  an  offensive  term,  we  fear  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  twaddle.  Advanced  in  years,  and  with 
the  loquacious  habits  which  age  often  entails,  an 
enfeebled  voice,  and  a  rambling,  almost  incoherent 
style  of  speaking,  Lord  Radnor  does  not  at  first  in- 
spire much  confidence  or  respect  as  a  public  man. 
But,  amidst  all  his  prejudices,  and  notwithstanding 
his  propensity  to  talk  you  to  death  with  them,  there 
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is  some  sterling  stuff  in  him  after  all.  He  means 
well,  he  is  thoroughly  sincere ;  and  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  extreme 
Liberal  opinions,  that  he  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
having  urged  them  on  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture through  a  period  of  time,  and  in  a  condition  of 
political  parties  when  to  do  so  required  a  perse- 
vering and  oblivious  honesty  of  character,  if  it  did 
not  almost  involve  a  loss  of  caste. 


THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

THERE  is  more  "  character  "  about  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  than  even  in  his  ducal  coadjutor  in  .the 
agricultural  leadership.  He  throws  himself  with 
more  warmth  and  hearty  earnestness  into  the  arena 
of  political  strife ;  and,  although  quite  as  kind- 
hearted,  affable,  and  courteous,  as  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  does  not  so  much  study  and  re- 
gard the  amenities  of  life,  whether  in  the  political 
world  or  in  his  private  personal  bearing.  His  cour- 
tesy is  more  frank  and  blunt.  For  every  two  men 
who  would  be  charmed  with  the  manners  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  one,  at  least,  might  at  first 
sight  consider  the  Duke  of  Richmond  rude  and  dic- 
tatorial. The  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
might  be  construed  into  condescension — never  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  has  but  one  lan- 
guage, one  manner,  one  mode  of  address  for  all 
men.  He  speaks  in  the  same  blunt,  downright 
tone  to  his  equals  as  to  his  inferiors ;  he  addresses 
the  House  of  Lords  in  precisely  the  same  terms  and 
tone  of  voice  that  he  would  use  to  a  servant.  He 
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meets  you  face  to  face,  foot  to  foot,  as  man  to  man, 
casting  all  factitious  distinctions  of  rank  aside,  and 
trusting  to  his  cause  alone.  If  you  get  into  a  quar- 
rel with  him,  you  must  look  to  receive  good  hard 
hits  from  good  hard  hands.  Like  Lord  Brougham, 
he  thinks  that  an  argument  levels  all  distinctions ; 
and  if  he  can  give  you  a  good  knock-down  blow,  he 
will  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  you  are  a  prince 
or  a  pedlar,  a  duke  or  a  manufacturer.  He  is  no 
orator,  any  more  than  his  brother-duke  ;  but  his 
earnestness,  practical  knowledge,  and  sound  com- 
mon sense,  make  him  a  formidable  antagonist  to 
even  the  most  practised  and  powerful  speakers. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  takes  a  more  general 
interest  in  public  affairs  than  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, mixes  himself  up  more  with  agriculture  as  a 
science,  and  identifies  himself  with  the  objects  and 
proceedings  of  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Although  of  so  high  a  rank,  he  is  essentially  one  of 
the  people  ;  he  would  be  a  general  favourite  for  his 
sterling  English  qualities,  even  had  he  no  dukedom 
to  recommend  him.  He  has  an  active,  stirring 
mind,  and  is  quite  as  much  up  to  the  mark  in  every 
kind  of  business  as  the  most  practical  man  of  the 
day.  His  whole  life  and  conduct  are  a  palpable 
contradiction  to  the  vulgar  ideas  about  "the  dukes." 
Few  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  running  down 
the  order  would  have  much  chance  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  if  they  were  to  try  a  fall  with 
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him  in  argument.  Among  his  other  qualifications 
he  is  a  good  magistrate  at  quarter-sessions,  iden- 
tifying himself  more  with  the  people  than  with  the 
law,  and  construing  the  latter  as  favourably  as  he 
can  to  the  offender ;  and  he  makes  a  first-rate  chair- 
man at  a  public  meeting  or  a  public  dinner.  At 
the  latter  he  throws  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
proceedings,  whether  from  liking  or  a  desire  to  put 
people  at  their  ease  ;  and  a  succession  of  short,  rat- 
tling, appropriate  speeches,  introduce  the  several 
toasts  in  a  manner  that  dissuades  others  from  pro- 
lixity, and  keeps  up  the  flow  of  good  feeling  uninter- 
ruptedly. He  is  also  in  great  strength  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  has  been 
president.  There  he  thoroughly  identifies  himself 
with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  farmers,  and, 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  preside,  contrives  to  keep 
things  together,  whether  at  the  business  meetings  or 
the  purely  convivial  assemblages,  in  a  style  that  ren- 
ders him  a  general  favourite.  These  matters  are 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  would  be  scarcely  worth 
notice  in  any  man  who  had  been  less  maligned  and 
misrepresented,  less  charged  with  a  monopolising 
and  dictatorial  spirit,  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

His  chief  field  of  action  is,  of  course,  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  he  has  also  distinguished  himself  at 
periodical  agricultural  meetings  and  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Central  Protection  Society.  As  to  his  ora- 
tory in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  same  remarks 
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apply  that  were  made  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
—  his  position  should  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  his  speeches.  It  is  chiefly  as 
the  staunch  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  that  he  is  distinguished.  To  the  one 
principle  of  protection  to  agriculture  he  has  sacri- 
ficed all  party  and  political  ties,  establishing  him- 
self on  the  cross-benches,  and  watching  the  move- 
ments of  either  of  the  great  parties  with  an  eager 
and  suspicious  eye.  When  he  was  a  Whig,  he  left 
office  and  his  party  because  he  thought  they  were 
about  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  he 
has  again  left  the  Conservatives  on  their  conversion 
to  free  trade.  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  energy, 
almost  amounting  to  virulence,  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Peel  government  at  the  free  trade  crisis.  He  was  but 
acting  on  his  memorable,  but  somewhat  intemperate 
threat,  that  "  those  who  had  brought  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  would  turn  him  out  again."  But  he  has  not  a  par- 
ticle of  rancour  in  his  nature  :  he  is  too  upright  and 
high-minded  to  entertain  such  feelings.  He  is, 
however,  quite  capable  of  the  extremes  of  an  honest 
indignation  ;  and  this  feeling  it  is  which  seems  to 
have  dictated  his  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  decided  course  he  tool*,  against  those  whom 
he  believed  to  have  betrayed  their  trust. 

He  is  a  better  speaker  than  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. There  is  more  force  and  originality  in 
his  ideas,  and  his  language  sometimes  rises  far  above 
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the  ordinary  level.  There  is  less  conventionality 
in  his  style  than  in  that  of  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  Like  Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord 
Brougham,  he  uses  his  illustrations  recklessly,  re- 
gardless whence  they  come,  so  that  they  be  pointed 
and  effective.  There  is  vigour  in  his  speeches, 
derived  from  the  frankness  of  his  character.  He 
talks  out  boldly  whatever  he  thinks  or  feels,  and 
as  he  has  a  well-regulated  mind  the  result  is  not 
disagreeable.  The  same  style  he  uses  at  a  meeting 
of  farmers  or  at  a  public  dinner  serves  him  also 
for  the  House  of  Lords.  He  uses  no  preparation, 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  produce  effect  by  means  of 
rhetorical  art,  and  his  speeches  are  more  forcible 
and  persuasive  from  the  absence  of  all  appearance 
of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  language  and 
illustrations  are  often  homely,  he  can,  when  occasion 
demands  it,  use  a  more  lofty  tone,  one  more  in 
harmony  with  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  a 
peer  of  parliament.  A  speech  he  made  against  the 
Corn-bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  prophesying  its  con- 
sequences and  denouncing  its  authors,  was  of  a  very 
high  order  of  natural  eloquence,  in  the  ideas,  the 
diction,  and  the  delivery. 

His  mode  of  delivering  his  sentiments  is  as  pe- 
culiar to  himself  as  the  sentiments  themselves  are 
unaffected  and  forcible.  He  plunges  into  his  sub- 
ject as  if  in  desperation.  When  he  has  resolved 
to  address  the  House,  he  starts  up  suddenly,  and 
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makes  a  rush  at  once  at  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  question,  without  exordium  or  apology,  or 
any  of  those  explanations  by  which  ordinary  speakers 
seek  to  propitiate  their  auditory.  He  stands  bolt 
upright,  disdains  all  action,  and  fires  off  his  sentences 
in  short,  quick  volleys,  like  those  of  a  steam-gun. 
From  his  loud  voice  and  excited  manner  you  are 
tempted  to  think  he  is  in  a  great  passion,  and  to 
fear  that  there  may  be  ere  long  some  unpleasant 
and  unparliamentary  explosion.  No  such  thing.  The 
peers  are  used  to  this.  It  is  only  a  constitutional 
irritability  which  means  nothing,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  a  habit  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself. 
His  loud  tone  of  voice  helps  the  belief  that  he  is  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement,  while  its  monotony  is  at 
times  disagreeable.  He  has  a  practice,  too,  of 
clipping  his  words,  and  of  pronouncing  them  with 
a  nasal  twang — a  sort  of  compound  of  the  Cockney 
and  Yankee.  A  more  careful  man,  one  more 
anxious  to  curry  favour  by  attention  to  appearances, 
would  correct  these  blemishes ;  but  there  is  an 
unique  simplicity  in  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  which  makes  him  indifferent  to  such 
considerations,  or  disdainful  of  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  do  not  know  that  a  more  admirable 
model  of  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  British 
nobleman  could  be  found  among  our  aristocracy. 
As  a  politician  he  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  nor  does 
he  merely  come  forward  in  the  arena  as  so  many 
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do,  to  defend  his  order  when  attacked.  He  is 
essentially  a  working  man,  labouring  as  hard  and 
as  effectually  in  his  station  (and  with  all  the  moral 
weight  attaching  to  voluntary  service)  as  the  most 
humble  man  in  the  realm ;  and  we  look  to  see  him 
hereafter  devoting  his  valuable  time  and  aid  in  the 
business  of  government  or  of  legislation,  without 
reference  to  either  personal  or  party  considerations. 


MR.  BRIGHT. 

THE  position  of  Mr.  Bright,  as  a  public  man,  is 
at  present  undefined.  Returned  to  parliament  under 
peculiar  and  almost  unprecedented  circumstances, 
a  factitious  importance  was  attached  to  his  move- 
ments,—  an  importance  which  we  are  far  from  say- 
ing was  unwarranted,  but  which  implies  a  standing 
among  contemporary  politicians  that  is  not  yet 
awarded  by  the  common  consent  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge,  or  earned  by  any  success  as  a 
speaker,  whether  sudden  and  brilliant,  or  steady  and 
progressive.  His  defects  were  likely  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  strong  light  which  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  agitation  threw  around 
the  chief  leaders  in  that  movement ;  and  he  has  not 
yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
general  qualifications  as  a  legislator  or  as  a  de- 
bater to  enable  one  to  determine,  with  any  posi- 
tive accuracy,  the  rank  he  ought  to  hold. 

Mr.  Bright  may  be  said  to  have  been  dragged 
upwards  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  rapid  and  remark- 
able ascent  to  fame  and  notoriety.  Had  he  been  left 
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to  pursue  his  path  alone,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  emerged  from  the  dead 
level  of  society  —  or,  that  if  he  had  attained  any 
eminence  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  achieve  a  dis- 
tinction not  more  illustrious  than  that  of  the  most 
noisy  and  arrogant  orator  of  a  parish  vestry,  in 
whom  strength  of  lungs,  and  an  indomitable  deter- 
mination not  to  be  out-bullied,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent qualifications.  If  common  report  be  true,  it 
was  in  some  field  of  action  not  very  dissimilar  to 
this  that  Mr.  Bright  first  developed  his  talking 
powers,  and  first  acquired  his  relish  for  the  coarser 
ovations  of  vulgar  fame.  But  Fortune  willed  that 
he  should  live  to  figure  in  a  much  more  important 
sphere  ;  and  that  he  should  be  the  co-tribune  of 
Mr.  Cobden  in  the  most  decidedly  anti-aristocratic 
movement  of  modern  days  —  at  least  of  the  period 
which  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Although,  however,  Mr.  Bright  has  been  usually 
associated  with  Mr.  Cobden,  as  being,  next  to  him, 
the  most  prominent  leader  in  this  great  peaceful 
revolution,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  mental  calibre  of  the  two 
men.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  at  times  exhi- 
bited much  frankness  of  nature,  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  admit  this,  and  to  yield  the  palm  of  leader- 
ship to  his  nominal  as  well  as  real  superior  in  the 
agitation.  While  their  joint  efforts  were  mainly 
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confined  to  the  platform,  when  they  were  still  only 
enforcing  bold  dogmas  and  impudent  fallacies  upon 
uneducated  but  prepossessed  audiences,  the  differ- 
ence was  not  so  perceptible.  One  demagogue  is  in 
the  main  as  good  as  another,  except  that  he  who 
has  the  loudest  voice  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
assurance  will  often  shine  in  this  sphere,  to  the 
eclipsing  of  men  of  greater  modesty  and  less  phy- 
sical power,  but  far  more  extended  views  and  in- 
trinsic value.  Therefore,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  the  audiences  at  free-trade  tea-parties,  or 
even  at  the  weekly  meetings  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  could  have  been  polled,  at  least  a  very  large 
minority  would  have  declared  their  preference  for 
the  stentorian  Bright.  But  in  parliament  the  case 
was  far  different.  There,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Bright  which  were  calculated  to  captivate  a 
mob — the  readiness  to  attack  constituted  authority, 
the  habitual  vilification  of  the  superior  classes  of 
society  —  all  made  against  him  rather  than  in  his 
favour ;  more  especially  as  there  was  no  charm  in 
his  mode  of  addressing  himself  to  his  hearers,  but 
only  a  mere  rude  outpouring,  sometimes  vigorous 
and  powerful,  but  more  often  only  offensively  can- 
did, of  the  accumulated  hatreds  engendered  by  years 
of  unwilling  subordination  to  those  who  were  upper- 
most, by  reason  not  only  of  their  social  position  but 
also  of  their  superior  moral  and  intellectual  claims. 
Yet,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bright 
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more  than  once  created  a  sensation  and  drew  down 
deserved  applause.  However  offensive  his  levelling 
spirit  may  be  when  he  is  in  a  position  of  attack, 
every  license,  of  course,  is  afforded  him  when  he  is 
compelled  to  speak  in  self-defence ;  and  on  the 
occasions  referred  to,  he,  and  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  assaults  by 
members  of  the  agricultural  party,  which  were 
scarcely  excusable.  In  these  instances,  Mr.  Bright 
shewed  such  determined  spirit,  and  spoke  with 
such  vigour  and  readiness,  occasionally  with  such 
cleverness  of  retort,  that  he  did  much  to  remove 
the  prejudices  which  some  earlier  efforts  of  his, 
following  closely  on  the  unfavourable  impression 
created  by  his  out-of-doors  proceedings,  had  pro- 
duced. Again,  his  speech  on  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Game- 
laws  attracted  favourable  notice,  partly  because  he 
handled  his  subject  so  well,  and  partly  because  he 
achieved  a  success.  It  constitutes  a  sort  of  breast- 
work, from  which  he  may  pursue  that  system  of 
attack  on  the  landed  aristocracy  which,  suggested 
of  course  by  his  class -prejudices  as  a  manufac- 
turer, and  possibly  by  his  sectarian  feelings  as  a 
Quaker,  seems  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  public 
life.  Still,  with  all  these  symptoms  of  a  growing 
reputation  in  the  House,  he  will  not  bear  to  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Cobden,  who,  as  a  statesman 
even,  as  well  as  a  speaker,  stands  on  higher  ground 
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—  on  an  altitude  which  Mr.  Bright  could  never 
hope  to  reach.  Mr.  Bright  would  better  bear 
comparison  or  contrast  with  Mr.  Villiers,  who, 
like  himself,  has  a  more  confined  range  than  Mr. 
Cobden. 

Mr.  Villiers,  too,  was  a  determined  and  perse- 
vering advocate  of  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ;  but  Mr. 
Bright  has  more  of  character  and  originality  than 
Mr.  Villiers.  Sprung  from  the  people,  and  repre- 
senting in  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, the  commercial  classes,  Mr.  Bright  imported 
more  of  passion  and  political  feeling  into  his  agita- 
tion against  the  Corn-laws  than  did  his  more  aristo- 
cratic coadjutor.  There  is  a  rough,  coarse  vigour  in 
his  style  of  speaking,  which,  while  it  is  attractive  at 
a  public  meeting,  rather  puzzles  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  does  not  exactly  square  with  their  ideas 
of  what  the  demeanour  of  a  member  of  parliament 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  they  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  expression  of  opinion, 
when  restrained  and  regulated  by  that  respect 
which  even  parvenues  have  for  custom,  from  one 
who,  by  the  suffrage  of  a  legally  constituted  body 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  has  acquired  the  right 
to  speak.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Bright  does  not 
pay  any  very  great  respect  to  those  enervating 
conventionalities  of  debate  which  are  held  in  so 
much  reverence  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
comes  there  to  perform  a  duty,  which  he  has  been 
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taught  to  consider  a  sacred  duty  —  a  reality,  not 
a  mere  form ;  and  that  moral  impetus  bears  him 
onward  till  he  sometimes  forgets  what  is  due  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  score  of  its  au- 
thority and  essential  importance,  and  is  not  content 
with  merely  telling  them  truths,  but  must  also 
tell  those  truths  in  a  manner  not  always  to  be 
defended. 

Mr.  Bright  is  dogmatic ;  Mr.  Villiers,  argument- 
ative. Upon  the  former  the  question  of  free-trade 
was  forced  by  the  necessities  of  his  position  as  a 
manufacturer  ;  the  latter  "  took  it  up,"  either  from  a 
conviction  of  what  was  just  or  a  foresight  of  what 
would  be  advantageous.  The  one  spent  less  inge- 
nuity on  his  case  than  the  other,  because,  perhaps, 
he  trusted  more  to  what  he  believed  to  be  its  jus- 
tice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  appeals,  whether 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  or  in  parliament, 
received  more  attention  or  commanded  more  sym- 
pathy, because  he  was  felt  to  be  more  in  earnest 
and  to  have  better  grounds  for  his  advocacy.  Mr. 
Bright's  eloquence  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  de- 
rives its  interest  from  the  connexion  of  the  speaker 
with  the  subject.  He  is  not  giving  utterance  to 
theories,  but  to  necessities.  It  is  a  pounds -shil- 
lings-and -pence  question  that  he  is  arguing,  in 
which  every  fact  is  worth  all  the  tropes  and  figures 
of  the  rhetorician.  In  such  a  case  great  allow- 
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ances  will,  of  course,  be  made.  They  are  often 
required  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  sometimes — not  so 
much  in  language  as  in  spirit  —  brings  the  demo- 
cratic tone  a  little  too  much  into  parliamentary 
discussion. 


MR.  SHEIL. 

EVERY  public  speaker  who  can  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  act  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audience  is,  in 
the  most  loose  or  enlarged  acceptation  of  the  term, 
an  orator ;  even  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  the 
same  definition  would  almost  apply.  But  it  is 
needless  to  remind  our  readers  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  gradations  of  excellence  included  in  that 
general  term  as  there  are  in  similar  ones  used  in 
reference  to  painting  or  sculpture,  or  poetry  or 
acting.  As  the  circle  of  public  intelligence  becomes 
expanded,  by  the  greater  spread  of  general  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  and  the  more  universal 
interest  of  all  classes  in  questions  of  a  political 
or  social  nature  in  reference  to  legislation,  the 
number  of  public  speakers  who  excite  attention  and 
maintain  a  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people 
becomes  almost  indefinitely  multiplied ;  the  intel- 
lectual quality  of  their  speeches  is  deteriorated  in 
proportion  as  their  practical  utility  is  increased ; 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  settle 
the  old  and  often-disputed  question,  "  What  is  an 
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orator?"  Several  speakers  have  already  been  in- 
cluded in  this  series,  whom  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  place  upon  the  list  of  those,  so  few  in 
names  but  so  brilliant  in  performances,  who,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  by  the  testimony  of 
history  and  the  evidence  of  their  works,  happily 
undestroyed,  are  recognised  as  being  the  great 
masters  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  individuals  so  excluded  exercise  a  direct 
and  powerful  influence  over  their  fellow-countrymen 
scarcely  paralleled,  and  certainly  not  exceeded,  by 
the  higher  order  of  public  speakers.  Their  utili- 
tarian value  fully  compensates  to  the  general  mind 
for  their  want  of  artificial  enhancement.  The  public, 
perhaps,  would  care  little  to  know  what  were  the 
brilliant  excellencies  of  Mr.  Sheil  or  Mr.  Macaulay, 
or  what  a  critical  analysis  would  discover  of  their 
defects ;  if  the  plan  of  the  writer  gave  them  that 
information  on  the  condition  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  somewhat  hypercritical  judgment,  he  left  them 
in  ignorance  of  the  oratorical  qualifications  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Mr.  Cobden, 
or  even  Lord  George  Bentinck,  men  with  whose 
names  the  whole  country  is  ringing.  Yet  a  speech 
from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Sheil, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  from  Mr.  Fox 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  platform  speakers, 
wholly  differs,  not  merely  in  the  degree  but  also  in 
the  nature  of  its  excellence,  from  those  of  the  more 
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practical  orators, — they  who  really  lead  the  public 
mind.  The  one  is  a  study  for  the  intellect  and 
a  pleasure  to  the  imagination,  for  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence or  beauty,  while  the  other  derives  its  interest 
from  extraneous  causes,  ceasing  with  the  excitement 
of  the  hour ;  such  as  the  position  of  the  speaker, 
the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  subject  he  is  handling, 
and,  generally,  from  the  exciting  political  causes 
which  every  year  of  struggling  perpetuates.  But 
the  men  of  the  higher  order  have  their  ultimate 
reward.  The  others  have  the  applause  of  the  pre- 
sent hour  alone.  Their  lumbering  speeches  are 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  in  their  inglorious 
rivalry  which  shall  produce  the  greater  number  of 
columns  of  print;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  week 
they  are  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  that  they 
may  be  quoted  at  a  future  time  against  themselves, 
when,  in  the  mutations  of  modern  politics,  they 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  contradict  all  their  former 
assertions  and  argue  against  all  their  former  opinions. 
But  the  real  orator  of  the  highest  class — he  who 
has  had  a  nobler  end  in  view  than  forensic  sophistry 
or  mere  clap-trap  and  cajolery — not  only  is  admired 
at  the  time  he  utters  his  speech,  but  is  remembered 
long  after  his  temporary  rivals  are  forgotten.  His 
effusions  are  read  and  studied  as  models  by  suc- 
cessive aspirants  to  fame ;  they  are  admired  by  the 
poet,  as  he  admires  his  Milton,  his  Wordsworth, 
or  his  Tennyson;  by  the  artist,  as  he  admires  his 
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Titian  or  his  Turner ;  and  it  is  to  them,  also,  that 
the  most  valuable  praise  of  all  is  accorded  —  that  of 
posterity.  The  practical  men  secure  the  present 
only,  the  men  of  genius  enjoy  both  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Mr.  Sheil  is  a  man  of  genius,  and,  making 
allowance  for  some  defects  which  shall  be  hereafter 
adverted  to,  an  orator  of  the  highest  order.  Whether 
his  speeches  be  read  in  the  closet  years  after  they 
were  delivered,  or  whether  they  be  heard  with  all 
the  advantage  of  that  burning  eloquence,  that 
brilliancy  of  diction,  that  fiery  impetuosity  of  action, 
which  have  now  become  almost  associated  with  the 
name  of  Sheil,  they  are  still  the  same  powerful, 
beautiful,  soul-stirring  works,  still  models  of  the 
finest  rhetorical  art.  Scarcely  any  terms  of  admi- 
ration would  be  too  strong  as  applied  to  some  of 
his  speeches,  while  even  those  which  do  not  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  have,  nevertheless, 
so  decided  and  so  distinctive  a  character,  that  they 
may  be  at  once  known  to  be  the  production  not 
only  of  a  superior  mind,  but  of  the  particular  man 
from  whom  they  have  proceeded.  The  very  faults 
of  his  style  cease  to  be  defects  when  regarded  in 
connexion  with  the  pervading  tone  of  his  mind,  and 
the  leading  features  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Sheil's  parliamentary  reputation  is  now  of 
about  fifteen  years'  standing.  For  that  period  he 
has  reigned  without  a  rival  as  the  most  brilliant 
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and  imaginative  speaker,  and  the  most  accomplished 
rhetorician,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  as- 
sembly— heterogeneous  as  are  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed — possesses  a  marvellous  instinct  in 
the  discovery  and  the  appreciation  of  oratorical 
talent.  It  is  their  interest  that  they  should  have 
amongst  them  those  who  can  occasionally  charm 
them  from  the  plodding  realities  of  legislation,  and 
the  dull  lucubrations  of  the  practical  men.  There- 
fore they  are  always  alive  to  excellence,  and  stamp 
it  at  once.  Not  very  long  since  a  new  member, 
a  Mr.  Cardwell,  made  a  remarkably  valuable  speech 
on  a  question  of  a  practical  nature,  full  of  powerful 
reasoning,  concentration,  and  mastery  of  the  facts. 
Till  the  evening  when  he  made  that  speech,  he  was 
comparatively  unknown ;  but  he  had  not  been  on 
his  legs  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  unerring 
instinct  of  the  House  (which  operates  as  closely 
upon  good  business  speeches  as  on  the  most  eloquent) 
discovered  that,  in  his  degree,  he  was  a  superior 
man,  and  the  cheering  with  which  he  was  greeted 
at  the  close  of  his  address  was  the  stamp  they  set 
on  his  ability.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among  the 
listeners,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Card- 
well  became  a  minister.  If,  in  these  days  of  statistics 
and  sophistry,  a  modest  and  undistinguished  indi- 
vidual was  thus  singled  out,  a  fortiori  it  could  not 
have  been  long  before  such  an  orator  as  Mr.  Sheil 
was  elevated  to  the  highest  point  in  .the  admiration 
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of  the  House,  at  a  time  when  high  oratory  was 
more  valued.  He  came  but  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
triumphant.  Heralded  by  the  hyperbolical  praise 
of  his  Irish  admirers,  his  first  speech  was  looked 
for  with  a  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  doubt.  But 
he  passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  and  from  that 
hour  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  remarkable  of  the  many  great  orators 
which  his  country,  fertile  in  genius  as  in  natural 
riches,  has  ever  produced. 

Our  mention  of  the  Hibernian  admirers  of  Mr. 
Sheil  reminds  us  that  we  have  something  to  say 
of  that  gentleman  beyond  what  is  prompted  by  a 
recollection  of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. For,  unlike  most  of  our  distinguished  men, 
Mr.  Sheil  was  famous  as  an  orator  long  before  he 
entered  parliament.  His  eloquence  had  not  been 
the  least  important  element  in  causing  that  una- 
nimity of  feeling  among  the  people  of  Ireland  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  great  political  and  religious 
revolution  of  1829.  There  are  very  few  instances 
on  record  of  men  who  have  become  famous  as 
speakers  at  the  bar,  or  at  the  hustings,  or  at  public 
meetings,  having  equally  stood  the  test  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Shell's  many  claims 
on  our  admiration,  that  having  been  an  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  successful  leader  in  a  great  popular, 
or  rather  a  great  national  movement,  he  should 
have  had  the  taste  and  tact  so  to  subdue  his  nature 
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in  the  very  hour  of  triumph,  as  afterwards  to  adapt 
his  speaking*  to  the  tone  most  agreeable  to  the 
House,  and  to  charm  them  as  much  by  the  fire 
of  his  eloquence  as  by  the  delicacy  of  his  rhetorical 
artifices,  without  the  aid  of  those  stronger  and  more 
stirring  stimulants  to  the  passions  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  successful  mob-oratory.  In  very 
few  instances,  indeed,  has  he  ever  discarded  these 
voluntary  fetters  on  the  exuberant  vigour  of  his 
patriotism  and  nationality. 

Not  as  an  orator  merely  will  Mr.  Sheil  assist 
to  rescue  this  age  from  the  charge  of  mediocrity. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  first  began  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  as  a  poet  —  when  he  was  only  looking 
forward  to  the  bar  as  a  profession,  and  long  ere 
visions  of  applauding  millions,  or  of  high  ministerial 
office,  or  a  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
ever  crossed  his  ardent  and  aspiring  soul.  As  the 
author  of  the  tragedies  "Evadne"  and  "The  Apo- 
state," Mr.  Sheil  already  occupied  a  high  place 
among  the  writers  who  were  then  his  contempo- 
raries— a  place  not  very  much  unlike  that  now  held 
by  Talfourd.  In  the  intervals  of  those  produc- 
tions, and  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  contributed 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  had  altogether, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- two,  made  himself 
that  kind  of  reputation  for  originality  and  a  high 
order  of  talent  which  floats  about  society,  and  in- 
terests, by  some  means  or  other,  more  certain  in 
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their  action  than  perceptible,  the  general  mind  in 
the  career  of  particular  individuals.  Still,  although 
there  were  at  all  times  vague  predictions  that  he 
would  "  do  something"  some  day  or  other,  no  one 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  suspected  that  he  con- 
tained within  him  the  powers  which  soon  afterwards 
made  him  second  but  to  one  man  as  a  leader  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  ultimately  have  enabled  him 
to  compete  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day 
in  those  qualifications  which  ensure  parliamentary 
success. 

But  with  the  time  came  the  man.  The  Roman 
Catholic  question  had  of  late  years  assumed  a  great 
parliamentary  importance.  The  stalking-horse  of 
an  ambitious  party,  the  cause  had  come  at  last  to 
be  regarded  as  "  respectable."  English  statesmen 
and  orators — men  who  in  a  few  years  became  the 
rulers  of  the  country — succeeded  those  great  and 
eloquent  Irishmen  in  whom  the  advocacy  of  Roman 
Catholic  freedom  from  civil  disabilities  had  always 
been  regarded  as  justifiable — nay,  a  matter  of  duty. 
In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  legal  dexterity  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
an  artful  but  comprehensive  scheme  of  agitation, 
by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  might  be  organised, 
and  an  unanimous  call  be  made  on  the  English 
parliament  for  emancipation.  This  organisation 
went  on,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  years.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  it  rose 
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from  the  most  insignificant  revival  (after  a  tem- 
porary dispersion)  in  the  year  1823,  until  it  assumed 
that  gigantic  shape  which  ultimately  terrified  the 
government  of  England  into  an  undignified  sub- 
mission. It  was  in  that  year,  1823,  that  Mr.  Sheil 
and  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  were  destined  at  no  very 
distant  time  to  be  the  great  leaders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, first  met,  under  circumstances  somewhat 
romantic,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow.  There  a  congeniality  of 
object  overcame  the  natural  repulsion  of  antagonist 
minds,  and  they  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  new  agi- 
tation. That  their  meeting  was  purely  an  accidental 
one,  made  the  results  which  followed  still  more 
remarkable. 

Their  first  efforts  were  received  with  indifference 
by  the  people ;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  the  rolling  stone  was  set  in 
motion.  To  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters, 
it  will  be  instructive  and  amusing  to  observe  the 
parallel  circumstances  of  the  origination  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Association  by  some  six  or  seven 
enthusiasts  at  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Dublin,  and 
that  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  by  a  few  mer- 
chants at  Manchester  or  at  Preston — for  the  cotton- 
heroes  have  not  yet  determined  at  which  place  the 
nucleus  was  formed. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  natural  repulsion  of 
antagonist  minds.  Contrast  more  marked  could 
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scarcely  exist  than  that  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  Association.  That  their 
mental  qualities  were  so  different,  and  the  sources 
of  the  admiration  which  each  in  his  sphere  ex- 
cited so  opposite,  may  be  held  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  success  the  Association  achieved. 
If  Mr.  Sheil  was  great  in  rhetoric, — if  his  impas- 
sioned appeals  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world 
stood  the  test,  not  merely  of  Hibernian  enthusiasm 
but  also  of  English  criticism,  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
greater  in  planning,  in  organisation,  in  action,  and 
he  had  in  his  rough  and  vigorous  eloquence  a  lever 
which  moved  the  passions  of  the  Irish  people.  He, 
perhaps,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  as  an 
orator,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  he  could 
never  equal  his  more  brilliant  and  intellectual 
colleague.  His  triumphs  lay  in  the  council-chamber 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  market-place  or  the 
hill-side  on  the  other.  It  was  in  the  forum  or  on 
the  platform  that  the  more  elevated  and  refined 
eloquence  of  Sheil,  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
of  art,  charmed  while  it  astonished  a  higher  and 
more  cultivated  audience.  Thus  they  never  clashed. 
While  all  Europe  rang  with  the  fame  of  the 
"  peaceful  agitator,"  who  had  taught  his  country- 
men to  use  the  forms  of  the  constitution  to  the 
subversion  of  its  spirit  and  objects ;  every  scholar, 
every  statesman,  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  in 
oratory  as  an  art,  had  already  learned  to  admire 
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that  new,  thrilling,  imaginative,  yet  forcible  style 
of  eloquence,  which  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  din 
and  clamour  of  noisier  warfare,  sounded  the  spirit- 
stirring  tocsin  of  nationality  and  religious  liberty, 
breaking  forth  like  intermittent  lightning -flashes 
amidst  the  thunders  of  the  agitation.  Mr.  Sheil, 
on  the  other  hand,  looked  up  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  his  craft, 
cunning,  caution,  his  thorough  nationality  and  iden- 
tification with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  would 
as  little  have  thought  of  substantially  opposing  his 
decision,  or  resisting  his  general  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  as  the  other  would 
have  attempted  to  vie  with  him  in  eloquence.  So 
they  went  on  together,  side  by  side,  though  really 
exercising  so  distinct  an  influence,  with  scarcely  any 
of  that  jealousy  or  rivalry  which  has  so  often  stifled 
similar  undertakings  in  their  very  infancy.  If  Mr. 
Shell's  ideas  of  agitation  were  more  grand  and  com- 
prehensive ;  if  he  would  fain  have  gone  by  a  more 
direct  and  manly,  but  more  dangerous,  road  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  parliament  and  people ; 
if,  in  his  anxiety  to  impress  on  the  world  a  deep 
and  startling  conviction  of  the  union  and  nationality 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  their  absolute,  even  their 
slavish  devotion  to  their  leaders,  —  if  in  this  his 
superabundant  energy  and  velocity  of  purpose,  he 
would  have  drawn  the  Association  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  there  was  Mr.  O'Connell  at  his  right 
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hand  to  repress  and  guide,  to  steer  clear  of  the 
rocks  and  shoals,  to  accomplish  by  that  crafty  pru- 
dence and  keen  dexterity  in  escape  which  savours 
so  much  of  political  cowardice,  those  objects  which, 
in  the  other  case,  would  have  been  realised  by  a 
more  manly  display  of  political  audacity.  Mr. 
Sheil  might  be  the  braver  man  at  the  boarding- 
pike  or  the  gun,  but  Mr.  O'Connell  was  the  safer  at 
the  helm. 

To  Mr.  Sheil  was  owing  the  idea  of  at  once 
teaching  the  people  of  Ireland  union  and  a  sense  of 
their  strength,  while  obtaining  an  universal  expres- 
sion of  their  wish  for  emancipation,  by  means  of 
simultaneous  meetings  throughout  Ireland,  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing parliament  to  concede  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
would  have  gone  further.  He  would  have  had  a 
form  of  prayer  prepared,  by  means  of  which,  in 
every  chapel  in  Ireland,  the  people  might  simulta- 
neously join  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  what  they  had  been  taught  to  believe 
was  a  sacred  cause ;  that  millions  of  men  and  women 
might  breathe  the  same  aspiration  to  their  Creator, 
at  the  same  moment,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  conception,  apart  from  its 
impropriety  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  a  grand 
one,  and  strongly  illustrative  of  its  author's  character. 
It  was  an  idea  more  likely  to  occur  to  an  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  imagination  like  that  of  Mr.  Sheil,  than 
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to  the  more  practical  mind  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  who 
again  was  much  more  at  home  in  framing  a  reso- 
lution, or  organising  an  association,  or  holding  a 
meeting,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evade  the  law.  It 
was  his  successful  boast  that  there  was  no  act  of 
parliament  through  which  he  would  not  drive  a 
coach-and-six.  Mr.  Sheil  had  a  poet's  conception 
of  agitation  and  organisation  ;  Mr.  O'Connell's  was 
that  of  a  lawyer.  Characters  more  opposed  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  together ;  that  they 
harmonised  so  well,  notwithstanding  the  many  daily 
causes  of  instinctive  antagonism  that  must  have 
arisen,  is  a  miracle  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  which  a  popular  movement  always  exer- 
cises on  its  leaders,  so  long  as  they  are  all  pressing 
forward  towards  the  same  goal. 

The  Mr.  Sheil  who  now  sits  and  speaks  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  is  a  right  honourable  mem- 
ber of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  and  has  been  from 
time  to  time  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  if  not  quite 
the  most  useful,  of  the  members  of  the  Whig  cabinet, 
is,  however,  a  very  different  personage,  indeed,  from 
the  young,  enthusiastic  Irishman,  barrister,  poet, 
orator,  agitator,  whose  fiery  spirit  fused  into  one 
silver  flow  of  brilliant  eloquence  so  many  pure  ele- 
ments of  democratic  power.  Except  at  intervals, 
when  the  old  habit  recurs,  or  when  some  tempting 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  urge  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  without  compromising  his  new  associates, 
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Mr.  Shell  is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  silent,  unobtru- 
sive members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed, 
he  has  become  so  identified  with  the  Whigs,  that 
you  scarcely  remember  him  even  as  an  Irishman, 
still  less  as  one  of  those  who,  for  so  many  years, 
defied  the  whole  parliamentary  power  of  the  empire. 
He  has  of  late  years  thrown  himself  almost  entirely 
into  the  conventionalities  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  undergone  mutation  from  a  popular  leader 
into  a  partisan.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  dispa- 
ragement ;  on  the  contrary,  however  "  Young  Ire- 
land "  may  affect  to  scorn  such  apparent  lukewarm- 
ness  and  subserviency  to  circumstances,  it  is  really 
one  of  Mr.  Shell's  most  solid  claims  to  our  respect. 
Nor  is  his  oratorical  power  diminished  when,  on 
occasion,  he  deigns  to  resort  to  it.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  has  delivered  speeches  on  great  questions, 
not  affecting  Ireland  alone  but  the  whole  empire, 
which  for  vigour,  beauty  of  imagery,  boldness  of 
conception,  and  sarcastic  power,  will  vie  with  the 
best  of  those  made  in  the  very  heat  and  fervour 
of  his  patriotism.  It  is 'not  that  his  strength  is 
diminished,  but  that  it  is  more  under  the  regulation 
of  his  taste  and  judgment. 

Some  of  the  speeches — harangues  they  would 
bear  to  be  called — made  by  Mr.  Sheil  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  memorable  ever  called 
forth  by  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Almost  from  the 
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first  day  he  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  attention  of  the  political 'world,  indeed  of 
all  thinking  men,  was  fixed  upon  him.  Those  who 
could  not  be  present  to  witness  the  powerful  aid 
lent  to  his  burning  words  by  his  striking  and  ori- 
ginal action,  still  saw  unquestionable  genius  in  the 
exquisite  language,  the  novel  metaphors,  so  bold 
yet  so  well  controlled,  the  forcible  antithesis,  the 
luxuriant  imagery,  the  unapproachable  sarcastic 
power,  and,  above  all,  in  an  irrepressible  spirit  of 
patriotism,  an  indignant  sense  of  insulted  national 
honour,  that  bore  onwards  the  stream  of  his 
thoughts  with  a  wild  and  reckless  abandonment, 
perilous  at  every  fall,  yet,  torrent-like,  free  again 
at  a  fresh  bound  and  rushing  far  away  in  flashing 
beauty.  By  the  side  of  the  deep,  steady  current 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  eloquence,  slow  moving  like  a 
mighty  river,  the  rapid  flow  of  Mr.  Shell's  pure, 
clear,  poetical  diction,  gave  a  delightful  and  re- 
freshing relief  to  the  mind.  Take  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  meetings,  and  the  very  sentences,  so 
short  and  exquisitely  framed,  seem  as  it  were  to 
gleam  and  glitter.  Never  was  sedition  clothed  in 
more  seductive  language,  or  democratic  principles 
made  more  fascinating  to  the  most  fastidious  intel- 
lect. In  his  strong  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  would  certainly  at  times  broach  doctrines 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  which  it  required 
all  the  moral  weight  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  timo- 
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rous  prudence  to  counteract.  But  if  the  fiery  and 
impetuous  young  advocate  of  a  people  was  some- 
times thus  hurried  on  by  the  ardour  of  his  imagin- 
ation to  lengths  which  his  calmer  judgment  would 
have  hesitated  to  confront,  it  was  so  clearly  only  the 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the  poet-agitator,  not  the 
significant  appeal  of  the  designing  demagogue,  that 
the  poison  of  the  thought  had  its  antidote  along 
with  it  in  the  chosen  and  beautiful  words  through 
which  it  was  conveyed.  But,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  reports  of 
them  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  As- 
sociation, those  speeches  spread  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Sheil  far  and  wide,  wherever  public  opinion 
was  aroused  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  —  a 
question  which,  to  the  opponents  as  well  as  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  was  grow- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Their 
faults  were,  indeed,  many.  The  politician  might  be 
able  to  find  excuses  in  the  singular  position  of  the 
then  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  momentous 
nature  and  exciting  interest  of  the  contest,  for  the 
occasional  bursts  of  anti- English  feeling,  the  exult- 
ation over  English  faults  and  follies,  the  unconsti- 
tutional tone  of  many  of  those  orations,  by  which 
the  suppressed  hatreds  of  centuries  were  arrayed 
against  the  comparatively  innocent  statesmen  and 
people  of  a  single  age  ;  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
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rash  rhetorician  might  rebound  from  the  mail  of 
principle  in  which  the  Protestant  legislator  encased 
himself,  confident  in  its  strength  against  all  but  the 
artillery  of  popular  enthusiasm  poured  in  by  the 
more  crafty  and  designing  genius  of  O'Connell : 
but  the  critic,  fastidious  in  eloquence,  could  not 
forgive  in  one  whose  genius  he  was  compelled  to 
admire,  the  frequent  violations  of  good  taste  which 
the  rising  orator  had  not  then  learnt  to  avoid — 
the  use,  without  selection  or  abstinence,  of  meta- 
phors, whose  extravagance  could  not  be  excused, 
however  their  boldness  might  be  felt  or  their  force 
acknowledged,  and  the  sacrifice  to  political  passions 
of  the  symmetry  and  poetical  harmony  of  what,  but 
for  those  errors  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  might  have 
been  grand  models  of  oratorical  perfection  for  all 
time,  each,  for  its  eloquent  history  of  national 
wrongs,  an  epic,  not  spoken  only  to  listening  thou- 
sands, but  recorded  as  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
warning  to  millions  yet  to  come.  And,  indeed,  we 
do  not  overrate  the  political  value  of  those  speeches 
while  thus  looking  back  at  their  faults.  Time  has 
obliterated  their  immediate  effects :  there  are  not 
many  who  remember  to  have  heard  them  ;  and  of 
the  multitudes  who  read  them  and  felt  their  power 
at  the  time  they  were  delivered,  the  majority  have 
forgotten,  in  the  excitement  of  subsequent  contests, 
the  great  moral  influence  which  they  once  exer- 
cised. But  history  is  already  recording  their  re- 
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suits,  and,  happily  for  his  own  fame  and  for  the  gra* 
tification  of  his  countrymen,  he  who  delivered  them 
is  yet  strong,  ay,  still  stronger  in  those  powers  which 
he  possesses  in  such  rare  perfection,  toned  down 
and  chastened  as  they  now  are  in  their  exercise  by 
increased  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  the  natural 
effect  which  time  and  the  absence  of  all  causes  of 
excitement  have  produced  on  an  ardent  and  irri- 
table temperament.  The  speeches  to  which  we 
more  particularly  refer  were  delivered  at  intervals 
between  1823  and  1829.  Bad  as  the  reports  of 
these  speeches  are,  still  their  intrinsic  worth,  their 
powerful  eloquence,  and  exquisite  beauty,  make 
themselves  felt  through  ever  so  debased  a  medium. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his  speeches  — 
the  most  original  and  characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
mind — were  those  he  made  at  the  different  aggre- 
gate meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  took 
place  at  intervals  during  the  agitation  for  emanci- 
pation. Then  he  had  a  wider  field  and  a  more  in- 
spiring audience  than  even  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  ;  for,  at  the  latter,  the  cautious  spirit  of 
O'Connell  prevailed  almost  without  restraint ;  the 
jealous  eye  of  the  government  watched,  with  lynx- 
like  precision,  every  movement  of  so  dangerous  an 
organisation ;  and  even  the  enthusiasm  and  valorous 
fancy  of  a  Sheil  were  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  a  technical  construction  of  the  liberty  of  public 
speech.  But  the  aggregate  meetings  were  more  a 
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matter  of  open  public  constitutional  right,  and  there 
the  enthusiastic  and  indignant  orator  revelled  in  the 
wild  freedom  of  conscious  power  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse. The  full  force  and  beauty  of  those  speeches 
can  now  scarcely  be  appreciated  but  by  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them.  They  left  an 
impression  which  has  never  been  effaced  by  even 
the  more  perfect  and  chastened  productions  of  the 
maturer  mind  of  the  orator.  One  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  was  on  the  occasion  of  that  miracle  —  mo- 
rally, still  more  than  politically,  a  miracle  —  the 
Clare  election.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  mention, 
among  his  great  orations,  his  speech  at  a  great 
meeting  (at  Carlow,  if  we  remember  rightly),  where, 
taking  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  for  his  theme, 
and  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  quoted,  with  a 
solemnity  and  effect  electrical  on  the  sympathies  of 
a  religious  and  enthusiastic  people,  the  words  of  the 
inspired  writer,  and  founded  on  them  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  persevere  in 
their  career  —  to  press  onwards  to  the  goal  ap- 
pointed for  them,  heedless  of  the  fears  of  the  timid 
or  the  suggestions  of  the  compromising.  Words 
are  inadequate  to  convey  the  effect  of  this  speech : 
nor  was  the  speech  one  of  words  only  ;  it  was  the 
action,  the  fine  harmony  between  the  thoughts  and 
the  expression,  when  the  feelings  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  tension  in  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  cause,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  mul- 
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titude  around ;  all  these  drew  forth  the  hidden 
strength  of  his  nature,  till  he  poured  forth  the  full 
force  of  his  fervid  soul  into  his  solemn  theme. 

A  very  short  period  found  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  soon  as  the  Emancipation-bill  qua- 
lified him,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  sit,  his  ambition, 
or  the  tactics  of  the  Association,  led  to  his  being 
put  forward  for  the  county  of  Louth.  He  was  un- 
successful ;  and  was  ultimately  content  to  slip  into 
parliament  for  a  nomination  borough — that  of  Mil- 
burne  Port.  In  1831,  on  the  21st  of  March,  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform-bill.  He  had  not 
long  proceeded  with  his  address  ere  the  House  per- 
ceived, and  acknowledged  by  their  cheers,  that  they 
had  in  him,  as  in  Mr.  Macaulay,  a  mine  of  ora- 
torical wealth,  and  a  perpetual  source  of  the  highest 
gratification.  His  reputation  for  power  and  origin- 
ality as  a  speaker  had  preceded  him  :  and  the  ut- 
most anxiety  was  manifested  to  hear  his  maiden 
essay.  In  this  respect  he  was  differently  situated 
from  his  eloquent  rival.  From  Mr.  Sheil,  all  men 
expected  much  ;  Mr.  Macaulay's  powers,  except,  of 
course,  as  an  essayist,  were  known  only  to  a  com- 
paratively few  of  his  personal  friends,  and  those 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries  at  Cambridge. 
If  he  therefore  made,  by  comparison,  a  more  bril- 
liant speech,  and  achieved  a  more  complete  tri- 
umph, great  allowance  must  be  made  for  surprise. 
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Mr.  Shell,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  expect- 
ations formed  of  him,  also  achieved  a  triumph  ;  but 
it  took  him  a  longer  time  to  acquire  his  absolute 
ascendancy  as  an  orator.  People,  too,  were  always 
afraid  that  his  nationality,  which  had  been  so  useful 
in  the  agitation,  would  every  now  and  then  break 
out  in  some  anti-English  demonstration. 

But  Mr.  Sheil  shewed  himself  almost  as  great  a 
tactician  as  he  was  a  rhetorician.  The  war  over 
and  the  victory  won,  he  buried  the  sword  and  for- 
bore to  exult  over  the  vanquished.  Throughout  his 
subsequent  parliamentary  career,  he  has  identified 
himself  with  an  English  party ;  and  while  still 
advocating,  with  eloquence  as  energetic  but  more 
chastened,  the  "  wrongs  "  of  Ireland,  he  has  never 
run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  English  as  a 
nation.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  parti  pretre  as  much  as  from  "  Young 
Ireland "  or  the  party  republican.  Gratitude  for 
emancipation  made  him,  together  with  the  new 
Irish  Catholic  members,  vote  with  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  on  the  Reform  question.  That  gra- 
titude has  never  died  within  him.  The  penal  laws 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  he  conceived  to  be  the 
real  badge  of  national  subjugation;  those  once  ab- 
rogated, he  considered  himself  one  of  the  people  of 
the  British  empire,  and  while  still  urging  on  par- 
liament the  gradual  fulfilment  of  the  contract  of 
1 829,  in  what  he  would  call  its  spirit  as  well  as  its 
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letter,  he  never  forgot  that  justice  to  England  was 
quite  as  sacred  a  duty  as  justice  to  Ireland  :  not  so 
all  his  friends. 

This   tact    and    abstinence   in   Mr.   Sheil   very 
materially   lessen  the    difficulty    of  criticising    the 
speeches  he  has  made  in  parliament.     If  they  are 
ever  disfigured,  it  is  not  by  wrong  sentiment  or  the 
undue  infusion  of  political  feeling  :  their  blemishes 
are  obvious  only  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  so  entirely  counterbalanced   by 
their  beauties,  that  they  might  be  passed  over,  were 
it  not  that  their  exposure  might  possibly  prevent  a 
very  seductive  example  being  followed  by  others. 
It  should  be  added,  too,  that  our  remarks  apply  to 
Mr.  Sheil's  speeches  as  delivered,  not  as  printed  in 
the  newspapers.     From  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  his  utterance,  and  the  abrupt  transitions  of  voice 
in  which  his  enthusiasm  and  ardour  lead  him  to 
indulge,  even  the  most  experienced  reporters  find 
a  difficulty  in  rendering  his  speeches  with  perfect 
fidelity  and  freedom.     It  is  obvious  that  an  orator 
whose  beauties  of  style  depend  so  much  upon  the 
most  slight  and  evanescent  touches,  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination of  language,  the   artful  collocation   of 
words  and  sentences  so  as  to  make  emphasis  supply 
in  many  cases  the  thought  which  parliamentary  cus- 
tom will  not  permit  to  be  expressed  in  words,  must 
suffer  irrevocable  damage  if  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mutation the  fine  aroma  is  lost,  or  the   exquisite 
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tints  and  shades  confounded  in  a  general  flatness 
and  tameness  of  colouring.  Nor  is  the  case  mended 
when  he  afterwards  writes  his  own  speeches.  He 
then  falls  into  nearly  the  same  error.  The  heat 
of  his  mind  has  cooled,  and  he  cannot  so  speedily 
reproduce  it.  Sometimes  an  intelligent  and  able  re- 
porter will  produce  a  better  version  than  his  own. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Shell's  speeches  would  shew 
them  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  artificial.  It  is 
his  object  to  produce,  by  the  most  elaborate  selec- 
tion of  themes,  the  most  chosen  forms  of  phrase,  and 
the  most  refined  art  in  their  arrangement,  the  same 
effect  which  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an  earnest 
orator  would  have  had  in  the  highest  powers  always 
at  command.  Mr.  Sheil  speaks  but  seldom,  and 
takes  much  time  to  prepare  his  speeches,  which, 
though  delivered  with  all  the  air  of  passion  and 
abandonment  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
might  be  supposed  to  inspire,  are  studied  even  in 
the  most  minute  particulars, — in  the  words  chosen, 
the  contrasts  of  ideas  and  imagery,  the  tone  of  voice, 
the  very  gesture.  This  preparation  may  not  extend, 
perhaps,  to  every  part  of  the  speech :  in  the  level 
portions,  or  in  those  allusions  which  are  called  forth 
by  what  has  happened  during  the  debate,  he  trusts 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  impulse  or  the  judgment 
of  the  moment,  though  even  here  you  may  every 
now  and  then  detect  a  phrase  or  a  thought  which 
smells  of  the  lamp ;  but  the  great  passages  of  the 
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speech — those  which  the  world  afterwards  admires, 
and  which,  in  fact,  form  the  foundation  of  the  fame 
of  the  orator — these  are  hewn,  chiselled,  and  polished 
with  all  the  tender  care  of  a  sculptor,  rehearsed  with 
all  their  possible  effects,  and  kept  in  reserve  until 
the  moment  when  they  may  be  incorporated,  in  all 
their  brilliancy  and  perfection,  with  the  less  con- 
spicuous parts,  where  they  shine  forth  resplendently, 
like  bright  gems  in  a  dull  setting.  It  is  in  rhetoric 
and  sarcasm  that  he  is  most  distinguished.  As  a 
rhetorician  he  is  almost  perfect.  No  man  whom 
this  generation  has  ever  heard  speak  equals  him  in 
the  power  with  which  he  works  out  an  idea,  an 
argument,  or  an  illustration,  so  as  to  make  it  carry 
all  the  force  and  weight  of  which  it  can  possibly  be 
made  capable;  and  this,  although  it  is  really  the 
result  of  such  art,  is  done  by  means  apparently  so 
simple  that  the  hearer's  mind  is  unconsciously 
captivated.  A  happy  adaptation  of  some  common 
thought,  an  infusion  of  nervous  metaphor,  which 
gives  a  colouring  to  a  whole  passage  without  leav- 
ing open  any  point  tangible  to  opposition ;  delicate 
antithesis,  the  more  effective  from  its  not  appearing 
forced ; — these  are  among  the  many  arts  which  Mr. 
Sheil  uses  to  insinuate  his  views  and  feelings  into 
the  mind,  while  avoiding  the  appearance  of  making 
a  deliberate  assault,  or  laying  himself  out  to  entrap 
or  to  persuade.  Occasionally  there  are  bursts  of 
passionate  eloquence,  which  it  requires  all  your 
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scepticism  to  make  you  believe  are  not  the  warm 
outpourings  of  an  excited  mind :  but  so  you  may 
say  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Macready.  In  his  speeches 
on  Irish  subjects  especially  this  apparent  sincerity 
is  most  conspicuous.  His  heart  always  appears  to 
be  in  his  appeals  to  the  English  nation  on  behalf  of 
his  country ;  and  no  doubt  at  many  times  he  must 
fling  off  his  habits  of  preparation,  and  give  rein  to 
his  feelings  or  his  imagination.  In  speaking  of 
Ireland,  he  personifies  her — talks  of  her  and  her 
wrongs  as  he  would  of  some  lovely  and  injured 
woman,  whose  cause  he  was  espousing.  Sometimes 
his  propensity  to  personify  runs  him  into  extremes. 
Speaking  of  the  address  for  a  Coercion-bill  in  1833, 
he  characterised  it  as  one  "  which  struck  Ireland 
dumb,  and  clapped  a  padlock  on  her  lips ;  though 
it  never  could  stop  the  throbbing  of  her  big  and 
indignant  heart!"  One  of  his  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  outbursts  of  nationality  was  in  1837,  in  his 
celebrated  attack  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  his  "alien" 
speech.  Alluding  to  the  alleged  charge  that  the 
Irish  were  aliens  in  blood  and  religion,  he  delivered 
this  magnificent  burst : — 

"Where  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
those  words  were  uttered  ?  Methinks  he  should 
have  started  up  to  disclaim  them. 

*  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  he'd  pass'd,' 
ought  to  have  come  back  upon  him.     He  ought  to 
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have  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  achieve- 
ment in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius 
which  has  placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of 
modern  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and  surpassing 
combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperishable — 
from  Assaye  to  Waterloo  — the  Irish  soldiers,  with 
whom  your  armies  were  filled,  were  the  inseparable 
auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his  unparalleled 
successes  have  been  crowned.  Whose  were  the 
athletic  arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Virniera 
through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  in  the 
shock  of  war  before  ?  What  desperate  valour 
climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  of  Badajos  ? 
All,  all  his  victories  should  have  rushed  and  crowded 
back  upon  his  memory — Vimiera,  Badajos,  Sala- 
manca, Albuera,  Toulouse  —  and,  last  of  all,  the 
greatest.  Tell  me,  for  you  were  there — I  appeal  to 
the  gallant  soldier  before  me  (pointing  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge),  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in 
an  intrepid  breast  —  tell  me,  for  you  must  needs 
remember,  on  that  day  when  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind were  trembling  in  the  balance,  while  death  fell 
in  showers  upon  them  ;  when  the  artillery  of  France, 
levelled  with  the  precision  of  the  most  deadly  science, 
played  upon  them;  when  her  legions,  incited  by 
the  voice,  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty 
leader,  rushed  again  and  again  to  the  contest ; — tell 
me  if,  for  an  instant  (when  to  hesitate  for  an  instant 
was  to  be  lost),  the  '  aliens'  blanched  ?  And  when, 
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at  length,  the  moment  for  the  last  decisive  move- 
ment had  arrived  ;  when  the  valour,  so  long  wisely 
checked,  was  at  last  let  loose;  when,  with  words 
familiar  but  immortal,  the  great  captain  exclaimed, 
'  Up,  lads,  and  at  them  ! '  —  tell  me  if  Catholic  Ire- 
land with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives  of  your 
own  glorious  isle  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe! 
The  blood  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  flowed  in 
the  same  stream,  on  the  same  field ;  when  the  chill 
morning  dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold  and  stark 
together  ;  in  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies  were 
deposited ;  the  green  arm  of  spring  is  now  breaking 
on  their  commingled  dust ;  the  dew  falls  from  heaven 
upon  their  union  in  the  grave.  Partakers  in  every 
peril,  in  the  glory  shall  we  not  participate  ?  And 
shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we  are  estranged 
from  the  noble  country  for  whose  salvation  our  life- 
blood  was  poured  out?" 

The  effect  produced  by  this  passage  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten.  The  passionate  vehemence  of  the 
speaker  and  the  mournful  music  of  his  voice  were  a 
living  echo  to  the  deep  emotions  with  which  his  soul 
seemed  charged.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  in  the  House 
at  the  time,  and  although  conscious  that  the  whole 
passage  was  only  a  beautiful  phantasmagoria  raised 
by  the  art  of  the  rhetorician,  still  he  could  not  but 
admire.  It  would  seem  invidious  to  attempt  to 
neutralise  so  fine  a  burst  of  feeling,  but  a  few  words 
of  truth  will  go  far  to  do  it :  it  unfortunately  hap- 
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pens  that  Mr.  Shell  himself,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  in  January  1823,  laid 
down  in  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms  the  very 
same  doctrine  —  that  the  Irish  were  aliens  —  for 
giving  currency  to  which  he  so  successfully  assailed 
Lord  Lyndhurst  with  the  keen  arrows  of  his  obli- 
vious passion. 

Metaphor  and  antithesis  are  the  chief  agents 
he  uses  in  his  speeches.  Sometimes  the  latter  is 
exquisitely  perfect ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
laboured  and  clumsy,  and  so  forced  as  to  defeat 
itself.  Too  often  he  is  run  away  with  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  pleasing  but  mechanical  mode  of  point- 
ing thoughts,  to  the  manifest  injury  and  weakening 
of  his  argument,  or  of  the  general  tone  he  wishes  to 
convey.  Then  you  see  that  he  is  only  the  orator, 
the  sentence-maker,  the  painter  of  brilliant  pictures ; 
that  he  wishes  his  triumphs  to  be  more  over  the 
passions  or  the  imagination  than  over  the  reason  or 
the  judgment.  His  style  has  other  defects  akin  to 
these.  For  instance,  he  will  often  sacrifice  the  real 
strength  of  a  phrase,  and  endanger  the  success  of 
the  thought  or  argument  it  conveys,  led  away  by 
the  seductive  sound  of  some  word  or  words  rhythmi- 
cally pleasing  in  combination,  but  the  application  of 
which  in  such  a  manner  the  judgment  rejects;  and 
he  will  also  lose  the  force  and  beauty  of  real  anti- 
thesis in  the  glitter  or  the  novelty  of  its  false  coun- 
terpart. For  an  odd  paradoxical  phrase  he  will 
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risk  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  a  sentence.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Whig  Tithe-bill,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tithes 
are  to  be  abolished.  How?  By  providing  for  them 
a  sepulchre,  from  which  they  are  to  rise  in  an  im- 
mortal resuscitation  !"  This  is  an  abuse  of  language. 
His  metaphors  are  bold  and  striking.  Among  many 
brilliant  things  in  his  speeches  against  Lord  Stanley, 
he  said,  "  The  people  of  Ireland  behold  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  Establishment  shattered  by  the  lightning 
of  Grattan's  eloquence." 

He  excels  in  sarcastic  humour,  which  is  gene- 
rally conveyed  in  the  most  delicate  touches.  He  is 
like  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  apparent  ease  and  art- 
lessness  with  which  he  infuses  the  most  keen  and 
cutting  allusions,  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or  the 
turn  of  a  sentence  in  the  midst  of  the  most  level 
argument.  He  seldom  makes  a  "  dead  set"  at  his 
victim,  like  Lord  Brougham,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
duces the  more  effect.  Some  of  his  smartest  hits  of 
this  kind  were  at  Lord  Stanley.  It  was  he  who 
spoke  of  that  minister  as  "  the  then  Secretary-at- 
war  with  Ireland  ; "  and,  when  alluding  to  Sir  James 
Graham  in  council  with  the  noble  lord,  he  spoke  of 
them  as  "  Lord  Stanley  and  his  confederate."  On 
another  occasion,  speaking  of  "  Divine  service,"  as 
referred  to  in  an  act  of  parliament,  he  jetted  in  a 
parenthesis  ("  Divine  is  an  alias  for  Protestant ") 
well  understood  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  having  as 
much  force  as  twenty  elaborate  speeches.  He  is 
if  2 
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not  very  reverent  in  his  jokes.  Alluding  to  the 
Temporalities-act,  he  observed  that  "  Lord  Stanley 
had  struck  off  ten  bishops  at  one  blow  :  he  blew  off 
ten  mitres  from  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  at  a  single 
puff."  If  he  can  make  a  witty  point  or  shape  a 
felicitous  phrase,  no  fastidiousness  of  taste  or  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  restrains  him  from  wreaking  his  wit 
on  an  antagonist.  There  are  several  instances  on 
record  where  he  has  done  this  towards  individuals, 
though  never  in  an  ill-natured  or  spiteful  spirit. 
He  is  equally  liberal  in  his  sarcastic  allusions  to 
classes  or  bodies  of  men,  and  not  more  delicate. 
We  remember  an  instance,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
which  illustrates  this  peculiarity  in  his  style :  he 
had  been  drawing  a  somewhat  glowing  and  over- 
charged picture  of  the  good  results  to  ensue  from 
church  reform,  and  he  summed  them  up  in  terms  of 
characteristic  power,  and  of  a  degree  of  coarseness 
not  often  met  with  in  his  speeches.  He  said,  as  a 
climax  to  his  anticipations  of  good,  that  when  these 
reforms  should  have  been  effected,  "  the  bloated 
paunch  of  the  unwieldy  rector  would  no  longer 
heave  in  holy  magnitude  beside  the  shrinking 
abdomen  of  the  starving  and  miserably  prolific 
curate." 

Sometimes  his  sarcasm  on  individuals  is  really 
searing,  sometimes  playfully  severe.  We  remember 
an  amusing  instance  of  the  latter:  —  One  day,  at 
the  Catholic  Association,  a  volunteer  patriot  (a  Mr. 
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Addis,  we  believe)  came  forward  and  made  a  very 
strong  speech,  more  remarkable  for  enthusiasm 
than  prudence,  in  which  he  offered,  if  necessary,  to 
lay  his  head  on  the  block  in  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
His  address  was  rather  a  dangerous  one  to  those 
whom  he  professed  to  serve,  as  the  crown  lawyers 
were  at  that  time  more  than  usually  on  the  alert. 
Mr.  Sheil  desired  publicly  to  counteract  the  possible 
mischief;  he  rose,  and,  with  his  peculiar  sarcastic 
emphasis,  observed,  "  The  honourable  gentleman 
has  just  made  us  an  oblation  of  his  head :  he  has 
accompanied  his  offer  with  abundant  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice."  Columns  of  abuse  from 
Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  have  proved  half  so  effec- 
tual as  this  quiet  rebuke. 

But  we  must  draw  these  observations  to  a  close. 
The  characteristics  and  defects  of  his  speeches  have 
been  more  dwelt  upon,  because  his  eccentricities  of 
delivery  have  been  frequently  and  powerfully  de- 
scribed. There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between 
his  personal  peculiarities  and  the  leading  features 
of  his  speeches.  He  is  unique  as  an  orator.  There 
is  a  harmony  between  the  outer  and  inner  man 
which  you  do  not  find  in  others  —  for  instance,  in 
Mr.  Macaulay.  Having  read  his  speeches,  if  you 
see  him,  you  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
from  him  that  they  proceeded.  Small  in  stature, 
delicately  formed,  with  a  strongly  marked  counte- 
nance full  of  expression,  he  looks  the  man  of  genius, 
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and  betrays  in  every  motion  that  impulsive  tem- 
perament on  which  excitement  acts  like  a  whirl- 
wind. He  seems  "  of  imagination  all  compact." 
You  see  the  body,  but  you  think  of  the  mind.  It  is 
embodied  passion,  thought,  fancy — not  mere  organ- 
ised matter.  "Look!  what  comes  here? — a  grave 
unto  a  soul,  holding  the  eternal  spirit  against  its 
will!"  you  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
who  of  all  otters  could  have  appreciated  such  rare 
products  of  Nature's  love-labour,  such  unusual 
blendings  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  of  the  beautiful  in  a  physical  sense, 
little  of  that  personal  perfection  or  refinement  which 
made  a  Byron  or  a  Shelley  so  loved  or  worshipped 
by  their  intimates.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Sheil's 
appearance  consists  in  the  striking  and  powerful 
developement  of  intellect — in  the  quick  reflex  of 
thought  in  the  features,  the  mobility  of  body,  the 
firm  grasp,  as  it  were,  which  is  taken  by  the  mind 
of  the  corporeal  frame,  making  it  the  ready  and 
obedient  slave  of  its  slightest  and  most  sudden  will. 
Thoroughly  masculine  in  moral  strength,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  the  strong  power  with 
which  he  impresses  them  on  others,  Mr.  Sheil  has 
also  all  the  femineity  which  we  attach  to  our  idea  of 
the  poetical  temperament,  though  it  shews  itself  not 
in  personal  delicacy  or  symmetry  so  much  as  in  a 
supreme  and  serene  control  over  the  body  by  the 
spirit.  There  is  more  of  Edmund  Kean  than  of 
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Shelley  in  this  transparency  of  the  corporeal  man  to 
the  intellectual  light  within.  The  present  writer  has 
elsewhere  said,  speaking  of  Mr.  Shell's  personal 
appearance, — 

"  Small  in  stature  and  make,  like  so  many  men 
of  genius,  he  bears  the  marks  of  a  delicate  organisa- 
tion. The  defects  of  a  figure  not  disproportioned, 
and  yet  not  strictly  symmetrical,  are  overlooked  in 
the  play  of  the  all-informing  mind,  which  keeps  the 
frame  and  limbs  in  rapid  and  harmonious  motion 
when  in  action.  The  body,  though  so  small  in  itself, 
is  surmounted  by  a  head  which  lends  it  dignity  —  a 
head,  though  proportionately  small  in  size,  yet  so 
full  of  intellectual  developement,  so  wide-browed, 
that,  while  it  seems  large  in  itself,  it  raises  the 
apparent  stature  of  the  wiry  frame  on  which  it 
rests.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  prominent,  but, 
at  first  sight,  it  rather  contradicts  the  usual  deve- 
lopement of  the  intellectual;  though  really  deep 
and  high,  it  seems  to  overhang  the  brow.  Under  it 
gleams  an  eye,  piercing  and  restless  even  in  the 
repose  of  the  mind,  but  indescribably  bright  and 
deep-meaning  when  excited.  The  mouth,  small, 
sharp — the  lips  chiselled  fine,  till,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion,  they  are  almost  transparent  like  a 
shell — is  a  quick  ally  in  giving  point  and  meaning 
to  the  subtlest  ideas  of  the  ever-active  brain  ;  apt  in 
its  Kean-like  expression,  alike  of  the  withering  sar- 
casm, the  delicate  irony,  or  the  overwhelming  burst 
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of  sincere  and  passionate  vehemence.  The  features, 
generally,  are  small,  but,  under  the  influence  of 
ennobling  emotion,  they  seem  to  expand,  until,  at 
times,  they  look  grand,  almost  heroic.  Yet  when 
the  baser  passions  obtain  the  mastery  over  this  child 
of  impulse — as  they  will,  sometimes,  over  the  best  in 
the  heat  of  party  warfare — these  features,  so  capable 
of  giving  expression  to  all  that  elevates  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  become  contracted  —  the 
paleness  of  concentrated  passion  overspreads  them. 
Instead  of  the  eloquent  earnestness  of  high-wrought 
feeling,  you  see  (but  this  is  rare  indeed)  the  gloating 
hue  of  suppressed  rage,  the  tremulous  restraint  of 
cautious  spite.  In  place  of  the  dilated  eye,  and 
features  flushed  with  noble  elevation  of  soul,  or 
conscious  pride  of  intellectual  power,  you  have  a 
keen,  piercing,  adder-like  glance,  withering,  fasci- 
nating, but  no  longer  beautiful.  Yet  the  intellect, 
though  for  a  time  the  slave  of  passion,  is  the  intel- 
lect still." 

His  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  his  rapidity  of 
utterance,  variety  and  impressiveness  of  action,  and 
harmonious  tones  of  voice  —  now  deep  and  richly 
melodious  in  the  expression  of  solemn  emotion,  now 
loud  and  piercing  in  the  excitement  of  passion  — 
almost  defy  description.  Imagine  all  the  beauties 
of  Kean's  performance  of  Othello  crowded  into  half 
an  hour's  highly  sustained  eloquence,  and  you  have 
some  tangible  idea  of  what  is  the  effect.  While  the 
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impulse  is  upon  him  he  seems  as  if  possessed,  his 
nature  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths,  the  fountains  of 
his  soul  pour  forth  unceasingly  the  living  waters. 
His  head  glows  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  soul  struggles 
through  every  outlet  of  expression.  His  arms,  now 
raised  aloft,  as  if  in  imprecation,  are,  in  a  moment, 
extended  downwards,  as  if  in  supplication,  the 
clenched  fingers  clasped  like  those  of  one  in  strong 
agony.  Anon,  and  the  small,  thin,  delicate,  wiry 
hand  is  stretched  forth,  the  face  assumes  an  expres- 
sion the  very  ideal  of  the  sarcastic,  and  the  finger  of 
scorn  is  pointed  towards  the  object  of  attack.  A 
thousand  varying  expressions,  each  powerful  and  all 
beautiful,  are  crowded  into  the  brief  time  during 
which  his  excitement  (which,  like  that  of  actors, 
though  prepared,  is  genuine  while  it  lasts)  hurries 
him  on  to  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  in  language  of 
such  elegance  and  force. 

Mr.  Sheil  occupies  a  position  different  from  that 
of  most  of  his  countrymen  in  parliament.  The  Irish 
member  who  most  approaches  him  in  intellectual 
qualities,  though  not  in  actual  eloquence,  is  Mr. 
Wyse.  Like  Mr.  Wyse,  he  has  associated  himself 
with  the  Whig  party,  who  chose  him  to  be  one  of 
their  ministers  when  they  desired  to  fraternize  with 
the  Irish  Catholics,  because  he  was  at  once  talented, 
moderate,  and  respectable.  For  joining  them  he 
was  made  the  subject  of  virulent  abuse  by  the 
extreme  party  in  Ireland,  but  he  has  too  much 
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steadiness  of  purpose  and  good  sense  to  be  much 
affected  by  it.  His  position  in  the  House  is  well 
earned,  not  merely  by  his  eloquence,  but  also  by  the 
general  amenity  of  his  disposition,  whether  as  a 
politician  or  a  private  individual.  Were  all  the 
Irish  members  like  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  question 
might  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  settled. 


LORD   GEORGE  BENTINCK. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK  is  quite  a  phenomenon 
in  politics.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  he,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "  broke  down  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  extinguished  as  a  public  man. 
During  the  long  interval  between  the  year  1831  and 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1 846,  when  he  sud- 
denly set  lance  in  rest  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
was  so  quiescent  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  be 
scarcely  remembered  except  by  those  who  industri- 
ously search  the  division-lists ;  nor  was  he  ever  heard 
of,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  laws  on  gaming  came  before  parlia- 
ment, until  within  the  last  few  months.  But  the  great 
crisis  on  the  Corn -law  question  forced  him,  together 
with  so  many  other  earnest  and  high-minded  men, 
out  of  his  seclusion,  and,  perhaps,  his  native  strength 
has  only  shewn  itself  the  more  because  it  has  been 
left  to  its  own  rough  and  natural  developement,  not 
enervated  by  the  habit  of  parliamentary  training. 
If  the  simile  be  a  stale  one,  it  is  not  the  less  appli- 
cable, when  we  say  that  he  is  quite  a  phrenix,  though 
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no  one  would  have  predicted  in  1831,  or  at  any 
period  since,  that  he  would  ever  rise  into  eminence 
as  a  politician. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  belongs  to  the  class  of 
men  who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  It  is 
probable,  that  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  being- 
chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  parlia- 
ment, he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  ever 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Corn- 
bill,  much  less  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  with  a 
remote  prospect  of  a  place  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  His  previous  habits  and  pursuits,  no  less 
than  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  and  his  indifference 
to  political  passions  and  influences,  had  unfitted  him 
for  such  a  position.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
astonished  as  the  whole  House  of  Commons  was 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship had  fallen  on  him,  no  one  wondered  at  it  more 
than  the  noble  lord  himself.  In  their  first  bewilder- 
ment at  the  desertion  of  their  acknowledged  leaders, 
the  Protectionist  or  country  party  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  substitutes.  "  Young  England  "  offered 
itself;  but  good  intentions  unaccompanied  by  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  that  "  crooked  wisdom  " 
which  weighs  in  politics,  were  not  enough  for  a 
party  in  such  sudden  straits  as  the  agriculturists 
were  then  in.  Lord  John  Manners  exhibited  talents 
which  promised  to  develope  one  day  into  a  genius 
for  philosophic  statesmanship :  but  the  subjects  in- 
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volyed  in  the  Corn-law  struggle  were  uncongenial 
to  his  mind.  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  till  then  only 
known  as  a  sort  of  amiable  pedant  in  politics,  a  doc- 
trinaire of  a  somewhat  dogmatic  school,  made  one 
brilliant  speech,  for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bribe  him  to  his  side  by  praise  and 
flattery ;  but  after  that  effort,  although  tempted 
strongly  to  press  forward,  he  declined  to  vault  into 
the  vacant  saddle.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  long  astonished 
the  House  by  his  powerful  philippics,  his  concen- 
trated sarcasms  against  the  premier;  all  acknow- 
ledged his  talent  as  a  debater,  and  listened  to  his 
speeches  with  a  keen  interest  and  eager  anticipation 
theretofore  only  accorded  to  the  first  men  in  parlia- 
ment :  but  in  his  case  it  was  felt  that  an  intemperate 
and  vindictive  hostility  to  an  individual  was  a  bad 
guarantee  for  the  expectant  trustee  of  the  interests 
of  a  party ;  that  it  was  probable  he  would  rather 
promote  his  own  personal  cause  than  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  was  admitted  to  be  invaluable  as  an 
ally,  but  his  claims  to  be  leader  were  set  aside.  At 
this  crisis  it  was  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
suddenly  chosen  to  head  the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Position  and  talent 
combined  to  elevate  him  to  this  proud  position.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  man  who  was  to  be,  for  how- 
ever brief  a  period,  the  leader  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy, or,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  them,  should  have 
hereditary  associations  with  the  landed  interest. 
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Mere  ability  as  a  debater,  or  mere  steadfastness  and 
earnestness  of  character,  would  not  alone  qualify  for 
the  leadership.  An  unusual  combination  of  those 
qualities,  allied,  moreover,  to  tact,  sagacity,  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  was  required  for  the  post ; 
and  that  combination  the  different  heads  of  the 
country  party  seemed  by  common  consent  to  as- 
cribe to  Lord  George  Bentinck.  His  antecedents 
partly  favoured  the  belief,  and  partly  contradicted 
it.  He  had  been  for  many  years  in  parliament,  a 
silent  observer  of  all  political  events,  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  but  privately 
mixed  up  as  a  partisan  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Conservative  party,  who  had  many  and  frequent 
means  of  ascertaining  and  testing  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  He  had  also,  as  he  has  himself 
stated  in  parliament,  been  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Canning;  and  it  was  well  known  that  that  distin- 
guished man  held  him  in  very  high  esteem,  believing 
that  he  was  capable  of  great  distinction  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  if  a  constitutional  indolence  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  exerting  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  well-known  devotion  to  uncongenial  pursuits, 
and  the  notoriety  he  had  acquired  in  the  sporting 
world,  exposed  him  to  some  ridicule  when  he 
stepped  forward  as  a  leader,  and  made  his  chances 
of  success  appear  to  be  so  much  the  less.  But  he 
not  did  thrust  himself  forward  ;  he  was  in  a  manner 
forced  into  the  front  rank. 
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Having  once  accepted  the  honourable  but  oner- 
ous task,  from  that  hour  he  devoted  himself  to  it, 
body  and  mind.  No  exertion,  no  application  was 
considered  by  him  too  great,  if  the  result  of  it  would 
be  to  render  him  more  fit  for  his  task. 

Had  the  question  in   dispute  been  more   of  a 
mere   party  question,  —  had  it,  for  instance,  been 
such  a  question  as  that  of  Emancipation,  where  ap- 
peals to  political  honour  and  denunciations  of  minis- 
terial treachery  would  have  formed  the  staple  of  the 
speeches  to  be  delivered,  and  when  the  tactics  of 
management   would   be   almost    confined   to   mere 
resistance,  the  sudden  acceptance  of  the  leadership 
would  not  have  involved  so  much  mental  responsi- 
bility.    But  in  the  case  in  question,  the  position  of 
a  new  leader  was  quite  different.     The  combined 
knowledge  of  the  statesman  and  the  political  econo- 
mist  had   to   be   brought   to    bear   on   a   question 
abounding  in  statistics   of  the   most   varied    kind, 
statistics  changing  with  almost  every  week  ;  and  this 
in  the  face  of  watchful  and  able  opponents  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  as  well   those  who  had  been 
engaged  during   their  public  life  in  assailing  the 
positions  to  be  taken  up,  as  those  who,  having  all 
along    defended    them,   now   suddenly    abandoned 
them,  and,  knowing  their  weak  points,  turned  that 
knowledge  to  advantage.     To  fill  such  a  post,  then, 
was  no   slight  undertaking  for  a  man   like  Lord 
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George  Bentinck,  bred,  as  he  says,  a  soldier,  who 
was  an  active  politician  only  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call,  in  modesty  of  spirit,  the  "  humblest  office 
which  a  political  man  can  fill,"  and  who  for  so 
many  years  had  turned  almost,  his  whole  attention 
to  other  and  less  dignified  pursuits. 

His  success  was  signal.  The  first  speech  of  any 
importance  he  made  on  the  Corn  question  appeared, 
on  the  face  of  the  newspaper  reports,  to  be  a  failure. 
In  the  House  it  was  no  such  thing.  The  noble  lord 
had  an  object  in  protracting  his  speech,  and  to 
accomplish  that  he  sacrificed  some  of  its  power  and 
effect.  He  did  not  rise  till  a  late  hour,  and  then 
continued  speaking  for  so  long  a  time  that  the 
House  grew  impatient,  and  much  confusion  pre- 
vailed towards  the  close  of  his  address.  But  in 
those  parts  of  it  which  were  heard,  and  which,  in 
fact,  contained  the  real  pith  of  his  argument,  such  a 
striking  acquaintance  with  the  complex  and  exten- 
sive facts,  and  such  a  power  of  argument,  were  exhi- 
bited, that  the  noble  lord,  prolix  as  he  was,  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  the  House.  His  very  next 
speech,  made  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
confirmed  it ;  Lord  George  displayed  so  accurate 
and  complete  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  that  even 
detraction  was  silent.  Opponents  were  as  ready  as 
his  own  supporters  to  admire  his  displays.  They 
knew  from  experience  what  an  amount  of  applica- 
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tion  must  have  been  given  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  so  thorough  a  mastery  over  so  difficult  a 
subject. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  as  may  be  supposed,  has 
not  attained,  or   even  approximated  to,  perfection 
as  an  orator.     He  was  too  much  preoccupied  with 
his  subject  to  be  able  to  strike  out  any  new  style  of 
oratory  for  himself;    it  was  enough  to  be  able  to 
deliver  his  speech  with  an  average  ability.     So  he 
trusted  to  old,  time-honoured  forms  in  action,  into- 
nation, and  delivery,  —  forms  long  since  abandoned 
by  all   but  a  few  members  of  either  House,  and 
which,   like   cast- off  habits,   have   travelled   down 
through  different  classes  till  they  now  dignify  and 
embellish  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  one  hears 
after  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern.     It  is  singular 
to  notice  how  the  infusion  of  the  popular  and  mer- 
cantile element  into  the  representative  system  has 
affected  the  oratory   as  well  as  the   opinions  and 
votes  in  parliament.     Until  within  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  gentlemen  intended  for  public  life  were 
regularly   trained   for   public   speaking ;    a   course 
under  the  elocution   master  was  deemed  essential 
to  an  aspirant  for  honours.     The  consequence  was, 
that  the  general  characteristics  of  public  speakers 
were  very  similar.     A  tediously  slow  delivery,  ex- 
treme pomposity,  verbosity,  and  monotony,  action  in 
what  has  been  termed  the  "  pump  -  handle  "  style, 
marked  them  all,  and  may  still  be  found  in  great 
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perfection  in  many  whose  old-fashioned  oratory 
defies  and  survives  innovation.  The  crowning  virtue 
of  this  style  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors  seems  to  be 
to  end  every  sentence  intended  to  be  emphatic  with 
a  sudden  jerk  and  a  twang.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
fell  naturally  into  this  style  when  he  first  began  his 
recent  opposition ;  but  conflict  and  the  influence  of 
example  have  altered  his  style,  even  in  this  brief 
space  of  time.  Yet  to  that  which  he  gradually 
abandoned,  his  aristocratic  bearing  gave  a  kind  of 
characteristic  interest,  well  adapted  to  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  his  speeches  were  delivered.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  bearing  in  mind  the  noble  descent  of  the 
speaker,  his  whole  aspect  so  essentially  aristocratic, 
his  speeches  were  emphatically  a  protest  from  the 
living  representative  of  a  past  generation  of  states- 
men, and  of  a  code  of  political  morality  long  since 
abandoned,  against  a  new  race  of  statesmen,  untried 
for  good,  and  suspected  of  evil.  But  for  some  time 
past  Lord  George  Bentinck  has  adapted  his  style 
much  more  to  the  modern  tastes  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  speaks  with  more  brevity  and  more 
to  the  point,  and  has  got  rid  of  an  unpleasant  drawl- 
ing tone  and  a  habit  of  hesitation.  Fewer  statistics 
and  more  argument  characterise  his  politico-eco- 
nomic speeches,  while  his  purely  party  or  personal 
displays  exhibit  a  power  and  vigour  not  shewn  in 
his  earlier  efforts.  In  his  personal  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  he  allowed  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
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his  feelings  to  carry  him  further  than  has  been  usual 
in  what  Mr.  Disraeli  called  these  "  mealy-mouthed" 
days ;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
believes  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  acted,  politically, 
with  unfairness  towards  one  for  whom  Lord  George 
entertained  the  most  ardent  affection  and  respect, 
and  that  all  men  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able 
to  treat  politics  as  a  mere  game,  in  which  only  a 
kind  of  sham  feeling  is  to  be  allowed  to  intermingle. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  these 
attacks,  however,  the  energy  and  debating  power 
they  exhibited  shew  that  the  noble  lord  can  be, 
when  aroused,  a  dangerous  antagonist. 

Lord  George  Bentinck's  elevation  was  an  acci- 
dent of  the  Anti-Corn-law  agitation.  Certainly  but 
for  the  effect  of  that  agitation  he  would  have  conti- 
nued a  silent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
took  much  to  arouse  him  from  his  indolence  and 
tempt  him  from  his  retirement;  but,  having  been 
once  set  in  motion,  we  should  be  disposed  to  predict 
that  he  will  hereafter  take  a  distinguished  position 
in  political  affairs. 


MR.  VILLIERS. 

ADVOCACY  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  has  been 
the  one  special  political  hobby  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Pelham  Villiers, —  a  hobby  he  rode  round 
the  political  arena  with  that  degree  of  flourish  which 
usually  attends  hobby-horsemanship,  until  the  real 
men  and  horses  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  came 
on  the  scene.  Year  after  year  he  made  his  formal 
motion  for  repeal  of  the  Corn- laws,  and  delivered 
almost  the  same  speech — at  least,  the  same  argu- 
ments applied  to  new  facts — with  but  little  effect 
upon  the  House.  Sometimes  he  was  "  counted 
out ;"  sometimes  the  matter  was  disposed  of  by  a 
single  speech  from  the  government,  or  latterly  from 
an  agricultural  member ;  but  at  all  times  the  sub- 
ject was  regarded  as  a  disagreeable  one,  not  im- 
proved by  the  mode  in  which  the  honourable 
member  handled  it,  and  the  House  was  always  as 
thin  as  a  decent  respect  for  the  proprieties  would 
allow.  Even  after  the  League  had  begun  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  House,  the  annual  motion  of  Mr. 
Villiers  still  was  regarded  as  an  annual  bore ;  and 
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when  at  last  the  out-of-doors  agitation  had  invested 
the  subject  with  a  greater  political  interest,  other 
and  more  powerful  speakers  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Villiers  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  lost  in  the  throng,  although  still 
allowed  to  retain  his  original  position  as  the  par- 
liamentary organ  of  the  party. 

The  natural  inference  is,  that  a  man  who  would 
so  long  persevere  in  the  advocacy  of  any  particular 
set  of  opinions,  must  be  sincere  in  holding  them. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  obvious,  as  well  as  the  most 
charitable  interpretation.  But  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  with  ambitious  men  who  desired  to  rise 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  connect  themselves 
with  some  particular  question,  and  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  enforce 
their  projects  or  their  views  annually  on  the  House. 
A  hundred  instances  force  themselves  on  the  mind 
immediately.  Now,  it  did  not  require  any  very 
great  degree  of  foresight  in  Mr.  Villiers  to  see  that 
the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  must  one  day  or  other, 
at  no  distant  period,  force  itself  on  the  legislature, 
and  that  an  advocate  on  the  popular  side  could 
not  but  in  the  long  run  have  his  reward.  This 
may  account  for  the  singular  perseverance  of  the 
honourable  member  in  his  difficult,  and  for  a  long 
time  discouraging  task. 

Perseverance  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Villiers. 
There  is  perseverance  in  his  conduct  as  a  member 
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of  parliament,  perseverance  in  the  unique  perpetu- 
ation of  his  arguments  during  so  many  years,  per- 
severance in  the  energetic  monotony  of  his  voice, 
perseverance,  ay,  in  his  very  gait  as  he  moves  on, 
apparently  so  unmindful  of  what  is  passing  around 
him,  stooping  more  from  weight  of  thought  than 
physical  weakness,  his  hands  crossed  behind  him, 
with  quick  and  plodding  step.  To  this  perseverance 
he  mainly  owes  his  public  position.  It  was  tanta- 
mount to  proof  that  he  was  in  earnest ;  and,  as 
moral  force  prevails  so  much  more  than  pure  reason 
in  modern  politics,  an  earnest  man  will  always  be- 
come more  or  less  an  influential  one. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Villiers  as  a  speaker 
must  be  measured  by  the  value  of  his  arguments, 
for  they  derive  no  additional  weight  from  his  mode 
of  delivering  them.  A  man  who,  as  far  as  politics 
are  concerned,  has  devoted  his  whole  energies  to 
one  subject,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.  This  has  been  the  case  of  Mr.  Vil- 
liers. His  one  idea  of  free-trade  assumed  in  his 
mind  a  prismatic  variety  of  aspects.  He  turned 
and  twisted  it  until  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  place  it  in  a  new  point  of  view.  It  is 
only  just  to  him  to  say  that  he  differs  from  most 
popular  advocates,  in  this  respect — that  while  he  en- 
forces his  convictions  vigorously,  and  with  resolute 
determination,  he  does  not  merely  deal  in  vague 
dogmatic  assertions  or  declamatory  violence.  He 
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argues  rather  than  affirms,  and  appeals  rather  than 
denounces.  In  his  best  speeches  there  has  always 
been  considerable  logical. force.  In  this  respect,  if 
not  in  general  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  he 
equals,  if  sometimes  he  does  not  excel  Mr.  Cobden. 
But  all  these  advantages  are  neutralised  by  his 
mode  of  delivery,  which  is  neither  stimulating  nor 
dignified.  A  hard,  grinding,  plodding,  though  for- 
cible monotony  of  voice,  with  a  pronunciation  the 
(almost)  vulgarity  of  which  strikes  one  the  more  as 
coming  from  a  man  of  noble  birth,  are  not  helped 
by  his  action  and  delivery,  both  of  which  are  com- 
monplace in  the  extreme.  He  never  was  nor  ever 
will  be  a  favourite  as  a  speaker,  whether  in  the 
House  or  at  public  meetings. 


MR.  T.  MILNER  GIBSON. 

MR.  MILNER  GIBSON  owed  his  elevation  to  office 
to  his  own  unaided  talents.  He  is  a  fresh  and  a 
striking  instance  of  the  practical  liberality  of  our  in- 
stitutions (however  aristocratic  may  be  their  super- 
ficial aspect),  which  makes  it  almost  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  a  man  of  talent  will  rise  to  high 
offices  in  the  State,  if  he  have  the  requisite  conduct 
and  perseverance.  Mr.  Gibson  early  displayed 
parliamentary  talents  of  a  high  order,  and,  although 
his  elevation  has  been  more  sudden  than  could  have 
been  expected  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  might  have 
been  confidently  predicted  that,  if  his  ambition  lay 
in  the  direction  of  office,  it  would  at  no  very  distant 
period  be  gratified. 

But  the  public  were  scarcely  prepared — Mr. 
Gibson  himself  could  not  have  been — to  expect  that 
his  first  appearance  as  a  minister  would  be  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Whig  aus- 
pices. In  no  invidious  sense  of  the  term,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  an  adventurer, — a  respectable  and 
successful  one,  but  still  an  adventurer.  Looking  back 
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at  his  career,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  has  had  any 
necessary  or  natural  connexion  with  the  parties  to 
which  he  has  from  time  to  time  allied  himself.  He 
has  traded  on  his  talents,  with  an  aptitude  for  ob- 
serving the  signs  of  the  times,  and  an  alacrity  in 
profiting  by  his  knowledge.  He  had  read  and  seen 
enough  to  know,  that  even  in  the  times  of  purely 
aristocratic  parliaments  a  good  ready  speaker  would 
always  make  a  figure,  and  that  since  the  infusion  of 
more  popular  elements  into  the  representation  the 
chances  of  obtaining  influence  in  debate,  or  over 
the  public  mind  out  of  doors,  were  very  much  mul- 
tiplied, if  the  aspirant  was  in  every  respect  up  to 
the  popular  mark.  Now  Mr.  Gibson  has  always, 
even  from  his  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
been  able  to  make  at  will  rattling,  telling  speeches  ; 
sometimes  full  of  playful  irony;  sometimes  of  sound, 
powerful  argument ;  sometimes  of  glowing  clap- 
traps, such  as  captivate  the  vulgar.  He  has  also 
that  moral  pliability,  that  happy  knack  of  imitative 
enthusiasm,  which  enable  the  favourites  of  the  mul- 
titude to  throw  themselves  into  any  particular  move- 
ment with  well-simulated  fervour.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  with  argument  to  suit  any  or  every  party,  well 
provided  with  the  small  change  of  popular  political 
knowledge,  and  having  at  his  full  command  that 
sword  of  peaceful  times,  the  orator's  tongue,  he  saw 
in  the  world  of  party  his  "  oyster,"  which  he  with 
that  sword  hath  opened.  Not  quite  a  demagogue, 
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he  has  been  at  all  times  the  politician  militant,  and 
now  he  has  won  the  prize,  which  was,  to  say  the 
least,  due  more  to  his  talents  than  his  consistency. 
For  his  path  has  been  a  somewhat  tortuous  one  :  in 
his  party  alliances  he  has  proved  inconstant.  In 
the  blaze  of  his  triumphs  as  a  free-trader,  the  public 
were  apt  to  forget  that  he  started  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Conservative,  if  not  a  Tory ;  that  he 
had  not  been  long  in  parliament,  ere  he  exhibited 
in  his  proper  person  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
startling  instances  of  sudden  "  ratting  "  of  which  we 
have  any  record  of  late  years,  at  least  among  men 
of  no  mark  as  politicians,  no  long-cemented  and 
well-known  character  with  which  to  play  at  nine- 
pins. For  to  subordinates  it  is  not  given  to  change 
long-avowed  opinions  with  audacious  impunity — to 
display  that  sublime  indifference  to  the  law  of  poli- 
tical rectitude  in  which  more  powerful  persons  may 
indulge.  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  bold  man  to  take  the 
step  he  did.  He  openly  avowed  his  change,  if  not 
of  opinions,  at  least  of  policy,  and  was  too  honour- 
able, or  too  calculating,  to  play  the  part  of  traitor  in 
the  enemy's  camp.  It  was  at  the  time  universally 
thought  that  his  conversion  was  too  sudden  to  be 
sincere  ;  it  was  incomprehensible  how  a  man,  who 
had  not  even  the  plea  of  state  necessity  in  his  ex- 
cuse, could,  within  the  short  space  of  a  few  months, 
be  an  active  partisan  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ; 
and  there  was  a  dashing  boldness  in  the  address  in 
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which  he  communicated  his  intention  of  changing 
his  side  that  altogether  precluded  the  modesty  of 
repentant  conviction.  One  thing  was  at  once 
achieved — notoriety.  What  he  might  say  and  do 
was  ever  after  looked  to  with  curiosity.  This  was 
a  first  step  to  ultimate  success. 

For  some  time  his  inconsistency  placed  him 
under  a  sort  of  ban.  He  was  listened  to,  much 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  listened  to,  with  a  reservation  of 
blame  on  personal  grounds.  In  his  own  conduct 
he  oscillated  between  Russellism  and  Radicalism, 
apparently  uncertain  which  would  prove  the  better 
card.  All  the  while  he  was  gradually  effacing  the 
memory  of  his  inconsistency,  and  winning  his  way 
with  the  House  by  his  light  arid  playful  style  of 
speaking,  he  introduced  occasionally  displays  of  ar- 
gumentative power  which  shewed  there  was  "  stuff  " 
in  him.  At  length  came  his  opportunity, — that 
which,  it  is  said,  is  given  to  every  man  once  in  his 
life.  The  League  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  its 
ultimate  popularity  and  power,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
with  his  ready  ability  and  popular  style  of  speaking, 
alike  effective  in  parliament  and  with  the  public, 
was  too  desirable  an  acquisition  to  be  otherwise 
than  highly  prized.  With  his  usual  facility  he  at 
once  threw  himself,  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
ardour,  into  the  struggle.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  Mr.  Cobden's  allies;  was  im- 
portant enough  to  be  a  sort  of  Tribune- Associate  in 
o2 
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cases  where  the  chief  agitator  could  not  be  present ; 
and  now,  at  last,  he  is  borne  easily  and  triumphantly 
into  office,  when  the  object  of  the  League  has  been 
obtained. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  in- 
ferred that  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  able  speaker.  "Whether  he  rises  to  make  a 
mere  party  attack,  or  to  deliver  an  argumentative 
speech,  he  is  equally  happy  and  effective.  If  he 
never  does  any  thing  positively  brilliant,  or  that 
would  bear  to  be  remembered  after  the  immediate 
excitement  has  passed  away,  he  constantly  treads 
on  the  very  borders  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  he 
rarely  or  never  fails.  One  cause  of  the  effective- 
ness of  his  speeches  is,  that  looking  at  him  you  are 
not  prepared  to  expect  so  much  sterling  talent  and 
power ;  you  do  not  expect  wisdom  from  boys,  or 
masculine  vigour  from  women.  The  small,  round, 
whiskerless  face  of  Mr.  Gibson,  handsome  even  in 
features,  and  still  more  so  in  its  vivacious  expres- 
sion, his  brilliant  eyes,  and  mouth  round  which  a 
smile  is  ever  playing  lightly,  do  not  indicate  the 
qualities  or  the  pursuits  of  a  popular  agitator,  any 
more  than  does  his  delicate  and  feminine  (not  effe- 
minate) organisation.  And  the  voice,  low-toned 
but  clear,  harmonious  and  modulated,  until  it  is 
almost  fluty  in  sound,  matches  singularly  with  the 
general  aspect ;  his  action  while  speaking,  too, 
being  of  the  most  unassuming,  but  the  most  grace- 
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ful  kind.  In  the  House,  except  on  great  and  stir- 
ring occasions,  he  adopts  a  style  which  looks  like 
trifling,  but  is  fatally  effective.  The  tiny  arrows  of 
his  wit  and  humour  come  in  quick  volleys  ;  they 
do  not  pierce  very  deep,  but  they  are  infinitely  tan- 
talising. This  youthful,  gracious-looking,  lady-like 
gentleman,  we  have  described,  will  rise  from  among 
the  rough,  commonplace  men  who  surround  him, 
and,  with  a  well-assumed  diffidence  and  air  of  draw- 
ing-room politeness,  put  a  question  to  a  minister  (of 
course  we  now  speak  of  him  as  being  in  opposition) 
that  seems  as  if  it  would  be  of  the  most  agreeable, 
harmless  kind,  to  be  answered  with  all  the  facility 
of  a  practised  official.  But  there  runs  through  the 
statement  which  accompanies  it  a  vein  of  tormenting 
banter,  of  sly  sarcastic  humour,  of  assertion  or  of 
argument  couched  in  expostulation,  that  throws  the 
House  into  suppressed  titters,  and  is  provoking  in 
the  extreme  where  the  person  questioned  is  per- 
sonally mixed  up,  or  where  official  necessity  seals 
his  lips  and  denies  him  the  right  of  explanation. 
They  are  very  hard  blows,  though  they  come  from 
a  very  soft  hand,  and  from  a  spirit  that  seems  to 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  bland  gentleness.  No 
fair-lady  knight  of  Ariosto  or  Boiardo  could  couch 
the  lance  more  gracefully,  or  direct  its  point  with 
more  keen  and  sure  precision.  And  yet  when  you 
see  Mr.  Gibson  at  a  public  meeting  you  lose  sight 
of  all  these  qualities,  and  find  that  for  argument  he 
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is  almost  equal  to  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  and  that  he 
can  wield  at  will  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Nor  in  the  House  is  this  playful  vein  his  only,  or 
even  his  ordinary,  resource.  In  an  argumentative 
speech  he  can  prove  himself  a  match  for  the  best 
men  ;  and  he  has  thoroughly  established  himself 
as  a  good  speaker  in  the  opinion  of  that  very  cri- 
tical body  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  Lord 
Palmerston  arid  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  he  combines 
great  powers  of  argument  with  a  happy  use  of 
ironical  humour ;  if  he  be  not  quite  equal  to  either, 
he  strongly  resembles  both.  From  his  readiness 
and  aptitude  in  so  many  different  positions  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  soon  prove  himself  an  effec- 
tive minister. 


MR.    WAKLEY. 

To  Mr.  Wakley  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes.  Unlike  many 
more  favoured  competitors  in  the  race,  he  has  had 
to  make  his  tools  as  well  as  to  perform  his  work. 
Comparing  his  position  at  the  present  time  with 
what  it  was  when  he  commenced  life,  the  most  pre- 
judiced of  his  political  opponents  must  admit  that 
the  task  he  has  performed  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  that  no  ordinary  talents  were  required 
to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Wakley 's  path  to  notoriety 
has,  it  is  true,  been  both  a  rugged  and  a  tortuous 
one.  His  life  has  been  one  continued  battle  with 
foes  whom  he  has  called  into  existence,  expressly 
that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  conquering  them. 
Looking  back  to  years  now  distant,  we  see  him  in 
the  very  infancy  of  his  reputation,  always  even  from 
the  first,  in  a  militant  attitude  towards  those  around 
him.  We  see  him,  as  it  were,  in  the  position  of  the 
man,  strong,  perhaps,  in  mind  and  purpose,  and  de- 
termined to  make  his  voice  heard,  who  is,  neverthe- 
less, hemmed  in  at  the  extreme  back  of  a  crowd  — 
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struggling  long  in  vain  ere  he  can  catch  the  ear  of 
the  multitude,  and  make  himself  heard  above  their 
roar.  But,  by  pushing,  and  energy,  and  unscru- 
pulous fighting  —  aided,  too,  by  that  lurking  sym- 
pathy which  a  bold  man  always  excites,  even  in  his 
opponents,  we  see  this  same  battling  spirit  gradually 
forcing  his  way  through  the  mass,  which  the  farther 
he  advances  opens  the  more  to  let  him  pass,  until  at 
last  the  unknown  strong  man  is  seen  proudly  taking 
his  place  on  the  platform  amongst  the  notables  of 
the  hour,  and  pouring  out  his  passionate  declamation 
to  the  many-headed  throng;  ruling  them  now  as 
powerfully  by  the  pure  influence  of  his  mind,  as  he 
had  but  recently  coerced  them  by  his  determination 
and  physical  energy.  Such  is  a  remote  type  of  the 
public  life  of  Mr.  Wakley. 

Mr.  Wakley,  even  as  a  young  man  and  a  be- 
ginner in  life,  seems  to  have  well  studied  the  English 
character.  He  early  perceived  that  a  man  who 
has  no  precise  standing — who  is  not  put  by  Fortune 
into  a  groove  and  pushed  on,  with  an  easy  momen- 
tum, to  success  —  must,  if  he  wish  to  rise  in  the 
world,  begin  by  making  himself  notorious.  This  is 
an  age  of  publicity.  In  proportion  as  the  circle  of 
intelligence  in  society  has  expanded,  the  quality  of 
that  intelligence  has  become  depreciated.  There  is 
less  discrimination  in  the  public  mind ;  and  a  lower 
order  of  talent  will  command  success,  than  when 
every  new  comer  on  the  public  arena  was  subject  to 
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the  severe  criticism  of  trained  minds  and  constituted 
authorities,  and  his  place  was  assigned  to  him  at 
once.  This  state  of  things  holds  out  so  great  a  temp- 
tation to  quacks  of  all  kinds,  that  they  resort  to 
every  imaginable  mode  to  impose  their  spurious 
mental  wares  upon  mankind.  Even  real  merit  is 
no  longer  modest,  but  is  forced,  even  against  its  will, 
into  the  same  courses  that  disgrace  its  more  shallow 
and  pretending  rivals.  We  are  not  going  so  far  to 
insult  Mr.  Wakley  as  to  impute  to  him  modest 
merit.  Modesty  is  not  one  of  his  distinguishing 
characteristics :  merit,  in  the  sense  of  strong  think- 
ing powers,  sound  judgment,  tact,  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  he  certainly  possesses. 
But  he  has  never  been  disposed  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  To  be  talked  about  for  any  thing, 
provided  it  was  not  disgraceful,  was,  he  knew,  a 
good  stepping-stone  to  something  better  and  more 
respectable  at  a  future  time.  Coming  up  to  London 
from  Devonshire  (where,  we  may  add,  his  family  are 
respectable),  with  his  profession  chosen  and  his  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  had  too 
much  energy  of  mind  to  be  content  with  the  slow 
and  plodding  process  by  which  a  surgeon  may,  if  he 
is  lucky  and  does  not  get  crushed  at  the  outset, 
ultimately  secure  for  himself  a  respectable  mainte- 
nance. He  rather  sought  a  royal  road  to  fame  and 
profit.  He  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  born  to 
be  a  reformer  and  grievance-hunter.  No  doubt,  in 
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the  then  state  of  the  medical  profession,  there  was 
great  opening  for  an  active -minded  man  to  pull 
down  many  who  were  in  the  high  places  and  set  up 
better  men.  Exclusiveness  in  the  distribution  of 
honours,  degradation  of  a  large  class  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  were  daily  growing  in  importance 
under  the  influence  of  altered  habits  in  society, — 
these,  together  with  individual  cases  of  corruption 
and  mismanagement,  afforded  a  fine  field  for  a  tho- 
rough-going revolutionist.  Accordingly,  "  The  Lan- 
cet "  was  started.  The  boldness  and  vigorous  venom 
of  its  articles  soon  attracted  universal  attention,  not 
merely  in  the  medical  profession,  but  among  the 
public  at  large.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  its 
editor  and  proprietor  became  an  object  of  interest. 
His  purpose  was  gained  —  he  was  talked  about; 
thenceforth,  whatever  he  might  do  was  sure  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  comment,  and  a  basis  was  laid 
for  future  operations.  In  fact,  "  The  Lancet "  was  so 
successful  as  to  become  the  foundation,  not  only  of 
his  fame  but  of  his  fortune. 

The  restless  and  ever-active  mind  of  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  however,  could  not  long  content  itself  with  the 
comparatively  confined  sphere  of  action  afforded  by 
the  castigation  of  medical  offenders,  or  the  agitation 
of  medical  reforms.  Nature  seemed  almost  to  have 
designed  him  for  a  mob  orator :  a  very  few  attempts 
at  public  meetings  gave  him  confidence  in  his  own 
powers;  for  although  some  of  his  opinions  might  be 
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unpalatable,  there  was  a  great  attraction  for  the 
multitude  in  his  popular  mode  of  speaking,  his  bold- 
ness, and,  above  all,  his  humour.    He  seems  early  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  attaining  distinction  in 
the  political  world,  though  to  what  object  it  was  to 
lead,  or  in  what  way  popularity  with  the  multitude 
was  to  advance  his  fortunes,  he  does  not  appear,  at 
this  time,  to  have  very  clearly  marked  out  for  him- 
self. Nay,  even  to  this  hour,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  retrospection  to  guide  one,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  determine,  with  any   certainty,  the  goal  of  his 
hopes.     He  rather  seems  to  have  been  impelled  for- 
ward by  a  natural  energy  and  impulsive  tempera- 
ment; and  we  would,  in  all  charity,  give  him  credit 
for  a  sincere  belief,  that  by  persevering  in  the  expo- 
sure of  political  abuses  he  might  be  of  permanent 
service   to   his  fellow-countrymen.     Whatever   his 
motives  or  his  objects,  certain  it  is  that  he  threw 
himself,  with  all  the  determined  energy  of  the  Eng- 
lish character,  into  those  questions  which  agitated 
the  public  mind  immediately  before  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Reform  question.   As  is  usual  with 
adventurers  who  wait  upon  Providence  to  indicate 
the  particular  course  they  are  to  steer,  he  avowed  him- 
self a  thorough  Radical  Reformer.     Without  being 
a  Chartist,  he  pushed  ultra-liberal  opinions  to  their 
extreme  verge.     Such  a  man,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
shrewdness,  tact,  eloquence,  and  the   command  of 
the  popular  ear,  was  of  great  use  to  the  more  aristo- 
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cratic  agitators  of  that  day,  although  they,  in  their 
cautious  exclusiveness,  affected  to  consider  him  a 
very  dangerous  person.  But  Mr.  Wakley  was  not 
a  man  to  be  pooh-poohed  or  sneered  into  subser- 
viency. Such  as  his  course  was,  it  was  of  his  own 
choosing  ;  and  he  held  his  own.  With  such  talents 
for  mob-leadership,  it  was  natural  that  in  those  days 
of  political  license,  when  even  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  tampering  with  questions  which  are 
now  considered  fraught  with  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  should  soon  obtain  a  species  of  portable 
power  in  the  shape  of  reputation  and  notoriety, 
which  might  be  made  subservient  to  designs  upon 
some  congenial  constituency.  Among  other  things, 
he  started  a  newspaper  advocating,  and  called,  "  The 
Ballot."  When,  soon  afterwards,  he  aspired  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  we  can  well  re- 
member the  utter  disdain  and  contempt  with  which 
his  pretensions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  regarded. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar,  noisy,  troublesome 
demagogue,  with  a  tainted  character  and  a  reputa- 
tion none  of  the  highest,  who  had  made  his  position 
by  wholesale  calumnies  on  distinguished  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  had  been  more  known, 
up  to  a  recent  period,  as  a  defendant  to  actions  for 
libel,  than  in  any  honourable  career.  The  idea  of 
his  ever  being  able  to  take  a  respectable  position  in 
parliament,  or  even  of  his  being  endured  in  that 
aristocratic  assembly,  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
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cept  as  a  sort  of  coarse  mountebank  like  Henry 
Hunt,  was  scouted  as  absurd.  But  after  two  failures 
in  Finsbury  (in  1832  and  1834),  he  came  in  triumph- 
antly in  1835.  Thus,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  puff- 
ing, public  speaking,  and  continual  notoriety,  did 
this  active-minded  man,  without  friends,  without 
introduction,  without  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  the 
prejudice  against  people  who  come  from  nobody 
knows  where,  raise  himself  from  comparative  insig- 
nificance into  a  position  which,  in  theory  at  least,  is 
one  of  which  he  may  be  honourably  proud. 

Mr.  Wakley  had  not  been  long  in  parliament 
before  he  exhibited  a  demeanour  totally  the  reverse 
of  what  was  expected  from  him.  He  very  agreeably 
disappointed  even  his  friends,  while  his  enemies, 
who  had  predicted  a  failure,  were  quite  confounded. 
One  of  Mr.  Wakley's  chief  characteristics  is  tact. 
If  it  was  his  real  nature  that  exhibited  itself  when 
he  was  fighting  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  up  to  the 
front  rank,  so  much  the  greater  is  his  merit  that 
he  was  able  to  tame  and  subdue  it  when  he  got  into 
parliament.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  dash  of 
the  old  spirit  would  shew  itself  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
or  on  some  topics  which  roused  the  latent  independ- 
ence of  his  character.  He  would  blurt  out  strange, 
unpalatable  truths  to  ears  attuned  to  courteous 
fictions.  He  would,  once  and  again,  forget  that 
he  was  no  longer  addressing  a  Finsbury  mob,  and 
would  use  the  cudgel  where  the  broadsword  or  the 
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rapier  are  the  more  customary  weapons.  But  with 
such  rare  exceptions,  it  was  singular  to  see  how 
soon  and  how  well  he  schooled  his  mind  for  its  new 
duties.  He  studied  his  men,  and  adapted  his  con- 
duct to  the  results  of  his  observation.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  only  tolerated.  He  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded much  in  the  light  of  those  wild  animals  in 
which,  although  they  are  tamed,  the  savage  nature 
is  believed  still  to  lurk.  The  respect  which  his  de- 
bating talents  command  is  mingled  with  a  vague 
fear  and  a  dislike  still  unconquered,  because  pro- 
ceeding from  a  natural  antagonism.  But  he  has 
acquired  a  decided  position. 

Having  thus  brought  Mr.  Wakley  to  the  highest 
point  which  an  independent  member  of  parliament 
can  reach,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
What  are  his  motives  and  his  objects  in  continuing 
a  life  of  such  mental  and  physical  labour  as  he  con- 
stantly undergoes  ?  It  has  already  been  suggested, 
that  in  first  pressing  forward  towards  political  dis- 
tinction he  was  stimulated  by  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  an  undefined  ambition.  His  sagacity  must  very 
early  have  taught  him  that  the  political  prizes 
within  his  grasp,  even  if  he  could  with  any  consis- 
tency have  accepted  them,  were  utterly  inadequate, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  successful  adventurer,  while,  in  point  of 
honour  or  distinction,  they  would  never  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  ambitious  and  restless  mind.  The 
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question,  Whether  a  public  man,  so  situated,  may, 
with  honour,  accept  public  employment?  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  set  at  rest.  Mr.  Wakley  had  a 
perfect  right  to  accept  any  office  which  was  offered 
him,  or  which,  by  fair  exertion,  he  could  obtain. 
The  office  of  coroner  for  Middlesex  having  become 
vacant,  Mr.  Wakley  offered  himself  for  it.  It  cost 
him  some  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain  it,  but  at 
length  he  was  appointed  after  two  severely  contested 
elections.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  are,  it  is  said, 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  holder  in  the  position  of  a 
gentleman :  Mr.  Wakley,  with  his  usual  energy 
and  activity  of  mind,  was  not  content  with  the 
proceeds  as  they  were  when  he  took  the  situation, 
but  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  an 
occasional  stretching  of  almost  obsolete  rights,  he 
has  contrived,  as  it  is  understood,  very  materially 
to  increase  his  receipts.  His  proceedings,  in  his 
character  of  coroner,  are  a  great  study.  He  has 
constituted  himself  a  sort  of  absolute  Monarch  of 
the  Morgue,  and  with  a  kingly  grasp  he  levies  his 
indiscriminate  taxes.  He  has  as  extraordinary  a 
scent  for  an  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the  sort  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  his  jurisdiction,  as,  in  his 
political  capacity,  he  has  for  an  abuse.  In  the 
former  case  he  has  a  stimulus,  which  in  the  latter 
is  wanting.  The  more  cases  of  mysterious  death  he 
can  discover,  the  larger  his  fees  of  office.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  an  incentive  such  a  state  of 
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things  sometimes  is  to  public  virtue.  Mr.  Wak- 
ley's  activity  is  quite  edifying.  He  is  policeman, 
churchwarden,  Humane-Society  officer,  parish  gos- 
sip, surgeon,  public  lecturer,  spontaneous  magis- 
trate, and  coroner,  all  in  one.  He  "  makes  the 
meat  he  feeds  on."  He  is  a  positive  terror  in  all 
delinquent  neighbourhoods  ;  and  general  practi- 
tioners, who  have  had  an  unlucky  case,  shudder 
when  they  think  that  some  mysterious  irregularity 
may  be  whispered  in  the  Dionysius'  ear  of  this 
watchful  functionary,  and  that  "  that  fellow,  Wak- 
ley,"  may  come  down  amongst  them  with  his  writ, 
holding  his  inquiry,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 
judgment  as  a  surgeon  and  the  disadvantage  of  his 
speech-making  as  a  magistrate,  till,  perhaps,  they 
see,  in  the  distance,  an  adverse  verdict  of  an  admir- 
ing jury,  which  blasts  for  ever  their  professional 
reputation  and  destroys  their  hope  of  fortune. 

PoWer  proverbially  corrupts.  We  regret  to  have 
to  say,  that  not  even  our  honest-minded  and  liberal 
demagogue  has  been  able  to  escape  its  influence.  In 
his  capacity  as  coroner,  he  belies  his  teachings  as 
the  advocate  for  freedom.  In  his  court  he  is  a  dic- 
tator ;  that  is,  he  would  be  if  he  could.  Not  even 
Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  have  a 
more  arrogant  contempt  for  the  press  than  has  Our 
Great  Coroner.  He  would  fain  have  excluded  the 
penny-a-liners  from  his  court,  but  those  gentlemen, 
like  black  beetles,  are  not  to  be  supposed  not  pre- 
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sent  because  they  are  not  seen.  Closed  doors  are 
not  proof  against  their  subtle  and  insinuating  habits. 
In  vain  Mr.  Wakley  closed  the  portals  of  his  travel- 
ling Temple  of  Justice  to  these,  his  Argus-eyed 
enemies.  They  were  present  in  the  spirit ;  and  all 
his  magisterial  sayings  and  dictatorial  doings  were 
as  faithfully  reported  to  the  public  as  if  he  had 
never  issued  his  awful  fiat.  There  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  tyrant  and  the  demagogue  in  his  judicial 
proceedings.  One  moment  he  is  all  arbitrary  power, 
and  in  the  next  he  displays  as  great  an  avidity  for 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  readiness  to 
suppose  every  body  —  that  is  to  say,  surgeons, 
nurses,  policemen,  juries, — in  the  wrong,  all  grossly 
neglecting  their  duties.  His  presence,  nay,  the  very 
shadow  of  his  bulky  frame,  causes  as  much  terror  as 
if  he  were  a  Grand  Inquisitor. 

These  rigorous  proceedings,  however,  are  more 
fairly  subjects  of  criticism  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by  them, 
than  in  an  article  of  this  description.  But  the 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Wakley  of  the  office  of  coroner, 
and  his  indefatigable  attention  to  its  duties,  bear,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  his  political  character.  It  is 
of  great  consequence  to  the  public  to  be  able  to 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
of  dependence  they  can  place  on  those  who  stand 
forward  in  parliament  as  the  reformers  of  abuses. 
We  are  not  going  to  claim  for  Mr.  Wakley  the 
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praise  of  immaculate  purity.  We  do  not  believe 
that  ambition  has  had  any  the  less  influence  in 
stimulating  him  to  action  than  in  the  case  of  more 
confessed  adventurers.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole 
life  has  been  a  series  of  bold  pushings.  But  we  do 
claim  for  this  gentleman,  as  covering  a  multitude  of 
minor  imperfections,  the  merit  of  sincerity.  Looking 
at  him  only  as  a  politician,  he  is  the  sort  of  man  we 
should  wish  to  deal  with.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  very  great  abuses 
in  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the  administration. 
He  thinks,  too,  that  the  best  guarantee  for  the  sure 
correction  of  such  abuses  would  be  to  admit,  to  a 
greater  extent,  into  the  constituencies,  the  classes 
upon  whom  the  consequences  of  those  abuses  press 
the  most  heavily.  In  these  matters,  his  theory  is 
the  reflexion  of  his  convictions,  formed  upon  a  long 
and  close  observation  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  par- 
ticularly of  the  industrious  classes,  whom  he  has  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  studying.  He  is  essentially 
a  practical  man ;  and  provided  the  objects  which  he 
seeks  to  attain  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
existing  machinery  of  government,  he  would  not  be 
the  advocate  of  rash  or  speculative  change.  It  is 
probable  that  recent  events  have  very  materially 
modified  the  democratic  tendency  of  Mr.  Wakley's 
opinions.  He  perceives  that  the  aristocracy  are  no 
longer,  as  he  once  thought  they  were,  leagued  toge- 
ther for  the  conservation  of  abuses.  He  sees  them, 
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in  different  fields  of  action,  taking  a  friendly  and 
earnest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  people.  He 
sees  such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  in  one  sphere,  Lord 
John  Manners  in  another,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
another,  establishing  the  principle  that  the  social 
welfare  of  the  unprotected  classes  must  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  legislation ;  and  the  angry  feeling,  the 
constitutional  jealousy,  in  which,  against  the  good- 
humoured  bent  of  his  nature,  he  once  indulged,  has 
become  supplanted  by  more  really  liberal  views,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  confidence  in  those  who  are  in 
power  under  the  existing  order  of  things.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  specific  for  taming  and  civil- 
ising a  furious  democrat. 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Wakley's  exertions  as  a  social 
reformer,  we  shall  find  the  same  earnestness  and 
sincerity  animating  all  his  speeches  and  actions.  He 
will  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  because  his  heart 
is  really  with  them,  and  his  indignation  is  aroused  as 
an  Englishman  at  any  thing  that  savours  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  He  has  never  been  a  heartless 
trader  in  popular  grievances ;  he  has  been  loud  in 
proclaiming  them,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  with 
motives  superior  to  those  of  ordinary  demagogues, 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Mr.  Wakley  has  been 
more  active  and  energetic  in  the  exercise  of  his 
voluntary  duties,  on  behalf  of  the  unprotected 
classes,  since  he  has  been  coroner,  than  he  ever  was 
before.  Night  after  night  he  has  bestowed  unre- 
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mitting  attention  on  his  parliamentary  duties,  serv- 
ing by  day,  too,  on  committees,  and  going  through 
all  the  labour  of  investigation  and  preparation 
necessary  in  bringing  forward  cases  of  individual 
misconduct  or  of  public  mismanagement,  when  the 
government  officials  are  always  on  the  watch  for  the 
slightest  errors.  All  this  voluntary  service  from 
one  who  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  way 
of  pecuniary  reward  is,  at  least,  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  selfishness,  and  of  any  desire  to 
trade  upon  philanthropy. 

There  is  decided  character  about  Mr.  Wakley  as 
a  platform-speaker.  Although  any  violence  of  tone 
which  there  may  at  one  time  have  been  in  his 
speeches  has  been  softened  down,  he  is  still,  in  his 
physical  and  even  in  his  mental  peculiarities,  a  type, 
and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  demagogue.  Nay, 
his  broad,  burly  frame,  his  powerful  voice,  his  care- 
less, unstudied  action,  and  his  blunt,  off-hand  mode 
of  address,  may  have  contributed,  even  more  than 
his  actual  conduct,  or  the  sentiments  he  has  from 
time  to  time  expressed,  to  gain  for  him  his  former 
political  reputation.  He  is  just  the  man  to  sway  a 
mob  ;  nothing  daunts  him  ;  no  man  dare  attempt  to 
put  him  down.  Not  even  O'Connell  himself  can 
•wield  with  such  a  perfect  will  the  rude  elements  of 
democracy.  He  stands  amidst  the  storm  and  shock 
of  a  public  meeting  like  a  rock  or  a  tower,  immov- 
able, uninfluenced,  even  by  its  utmost  fury.  An 
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absolute  command  of  temper,  yet  a  determined  spirit 
to  put  down  opposition,  a  watchful  eye,  a  shrewd 
perception,  and  a  ready  touch  of  humour  to  catch  the 
current  of  feeling  as  it  turns,  give  him  a  power  over 
a  miscellaneous  multitude  such  as  could  not  be 
wielded  by  men  of,  perhaps,  much  greater  intellect, 
but  not  the  same  amount  of  determination,  patience, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  weak  side  of  human 
nature ;  for  in  a  crowd  the  weak  side  shews  most 
prominently:  the  best  men  shrink  from  publicity. 
Mr.  Wakley,  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  more  distinguished  for  shrewdness  and 
common  sense  than  for  any  of  the  higher  accom- 
plishments of  the  orator.  A  plain,  simple,  blunt, 
downright  style  disarms  suspicion  and  bespeaks 
confidence,  even  at  the  outset  of  his  address.  A 
manly  frankness,  both  in  his  bearing  and  delivery, 
precludes  the  idea  of  any  preparation,  or  of  any 
design  to  entrap  by  means  of  the  ordinary  tricks 
and  contrivances  of  the  practised  debater.  He 
has  a  brief,  conversational  manner,  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  quite  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result 
of  preparation.  He  seems  to  be  thinking  what  he 
shall  say  next,  as  if  the  subject  came  quite  fresh  to 
his  mind,  and  he  were,  by  a  sort  of  compulsion, 
drawing  as  much  truth  out  of  it  as  he  could.  This 
gives  both  freshness  and  vigour  to  his  speeches.  By 
his  singular  shrewdness  and  common  sense,  his  per- 
fect command  of  temper,  his  good-humoured  irony, 
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and  store  of  information,  available  at  the  moment 
on  almost  all  subjects,  he  has  acquired  an  amount 
of  influence  in  the  House  disproportioned  to  the 
demands  of  his  position.  He  has  inspired  much 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  by  an  original, 
because  an  unfettered,  turn  of  thinking,  he  contrives 
to  strike  out  new  views  of  the  subjects  before  the 
House,  and  to  supply  materials  for  thinking  or  for 
debating  out  of  what  seem  to  be  threadbare  themes. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  the  original  turn  of  his 
mind  and  the  independence  of  his  position.  He 
has  no  party  ties ;  he  has  received  no  training ;  he 
has  no  class  prejudices,  such  as  obtain  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  has  been  a  shrewd  and 
constant  observer  of  human  nature  in  all  grades, 
and  is  not  burdened  with  an  overpowering  sense  of 
the  immaculate  purity  of  public  men.  Still  you 
never  hear  from  him  those  coarse  charges  of  per- 
sonal corruption  against  individuals  which  will  often 
fall  from  Mr.  Duncombe,  notwithstanding  his  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  superficial  refinement.  Broad 
as  his  insinuations  sometimes  are,  there  is  a  degree 
of  delicacy  in  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are 
clothed ;  and  though  he  often  indulges  in  a  sarcastic 
humour,  it  seldom  or  never  carries  a  venomous 
sting.  Although  a  very  honest  and  uncompromising 
popular  advocate,  determined  in  his  exposure  of 
public  abuses,  and  still  more  in  his  championship 
of  the  neglected  poor,  he  shews  a  gentlemanly 
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respect  for  the  forms  and  restraints  which  expe- 
rience has  rendered  necessary  in  debate,  and  a  for- 
bearance to  press  charges  to  useless  extremities  of 
personality.  Many  a  highly  educated  aristocrat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  might  take  a  lesson,  in  this 
respect,  from  this  self-taught  and  self-trained  poli- 
tician. Mr.  Wakley  loses  nothing  in  personal  in- 
fluence by  this  sensible  self-restraint.  If  he  has  not 
quite  conquered  the  prejudices  entertained  towards 
ultra-Radical  intruders  by  men  of  birth  and  station, 
he  has  at  least  made  them  feel  his  intellectual  power 
and  acknowledge  his  moral  equality.  In  this  respect 
he  has  done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
millions,  by  making  their  advocacy  respectable,  than 
have  many  more  flashy  and  showy  popular  leaders. 
His  style  of  speaking  is  the  most  simple  and  unaf- 
fected. He  has  been  too  busily  engaged  in  the  hard 
work  of  life  to  have  had  much  time  to  bestow  on 
oratory.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  provincial, 
and  has  also  the  accent  of  one.  The  associations 
thus  excited  still  further  negative  the  idea  of  polish 
or  preparation.  You  might  fancy,  but  for  the 
knowledge  of  passing  events,  not  less  than  of  sub- 
jects of  a  higher  order,  which  his  speeches  display, 
that  he  was  some  country  farmer  suddenly  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  speech-making.  The  structure  of 
his  speeches  is  quite  inartificial,  and  the  language 
usually  the  most  simple  and  colloquial  of  every-day 
life.  It  is  plain,  even  homely,  without  being  inele- 
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gant :  a  manliness  of  sentiment,  and  a  quiet  self- 
possession  in  the  speaker,  impart  a  kind  of  dignity 
to  the  most  ordinary  expressions.  There  is  breadth 
and  force  in  his  argument  and  declamation ;  and  a 
rough  pathos  in  his  descriptions  of  pauper  suffering 
is  often  far  more  stirring  and  affecting  than  the 
most  accomplished  eloquence  of  more  finished 
speakers.  Mr.  Wakley  does  not  so  much  make 
speeches,  as  deliver  the  thoughts  which  burden  his 
mind  on  any  given  subject,  with  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity. Even  hard  words  do  not  come  offensively 
from  him,  such  is  his  good-humour  and  the  amenity 
of  his  disposition.  He  constantly  displays  great 
shrewdness  of  perception,  unmasking  the  motives  of 
opponents  with  a  masterly  power,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  avoidance  of  coarse  imputation.  Yet 
he  can  be  sarcastic  when  he  chooses  ;  but  his  sar- 
casm is  more  in  the  hint  conveyed,  and  in  the 
knowing  look  of  face  and  tone  of  voice,  than  in 
any  positively  cutting  expressions.  He  handles  the 
scalpel  with  delicacy  and  skill,  never  cutting  deeper 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  his  "  points  " 
have,  from  time  to  time,  told  remarkably  well ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  which  he  described  the 
Whig  ministry  as  being  made  of  "  squeezable  "  ma- 
terials. That  one  expression  contributed  consider- 
ably towards  gaining  for  him  the  position  he  holds 
in  the  estimation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Wakley    has    extraordinary   energy,   both 
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physical  and  mental.  To  see  him  bringing  up  his 
portly,  bulky  frame  along  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  swinging  arms,  and  rolling,  almost 
rollicking  gait — his  broad  fair  face  inspired  with 
good-humour,  and  his  massive  forehead,  set  off  by 
light,  almost  flaxen  hair,  flowing  in  wavy  freedom 
backwards  around  his  head,  and  the  careless  ease  of 
his  manly  yet  half-boyish  air,  as  though  he  had  no 
thought  or  care  beyond  the  impression  or  impulse 
of  the  moment ;  to  watch  the  frank,  hearty  good- 
will with  which  he  greets  his  personal  friends  as  he 
throws  himself  heedlessly  into  his  seat,  and  inter- 
changes a  joke  or  an  anecdote,  or  perhaps  some 
stern  remark  on  the  passing  scene,  with  those 
around ;  then,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  rising  to 
make,  perhaps,  some  important  motion,  laying  bare 
some  gross  case  of  pauper  oppression,  or  taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  medical  practitioners  with  all  the 
zeal  of  one  still  of  the  craft ;  to  witness  the  freshness 
and  vigour  with  which  he  throws  himself  into  the 
business  before  him,  you  would  little  guess  the 
amount  of  wearying  labour  and  excitement  he  has 
already  gone  through  during  the  day :  yet  he  has 
perhaps  been  afoot  from  the  earliest  hour,  has  per- 
charice  presided  at  more  than  one  inquest  during 
the  morning,  listening  with  a  conscientious  patience 
to  the  evidence,  or  taking  part  with  an  earnest  par- 
tisanship in  the  case ;  then  off,  as  fast  as  horses 
could  carry  him,  down  to  the  committee-rooms  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  there  to  exhibit  the  same 
restless  activity  of  mind,  the  same  persevering  acute- 
ness,  the  same  zeal  and  energy,  in  sifting  the  foul 
intricacies  of  an  Andover  Union  inquiry ;  and  after 
hours  perhaps  spent  in  this  laborious  duty,  rendered 
still  more  irksome  by  a  heated  atmosphere  and  the 
intrigues  of  baffling  opponents,  returning  home  to 
accumulate  the  facts  necessary  for  the  exposure  of 
some  glaring  abuse  in  the  Post-office  or  the  Poor- 
law  Commission,  or  to  manage  the  multifarious 
correspondence  which  his  manifold  public  duties 
compel  him  to  embark  in.  Yet  such  is  often  the 
daily  life  of  this  hard-working  man  :  he  is  absolutely 
indefatigable  ;  nothing  daunts,  nothing  seems  to  tire 
him.  He  may  be  an  impostor,  a  political  quack,  a 
dangerous  fomenter  of  discord ;  but,  at  least,  he 
does  not  get  much  reward  for  his  exertions,  and  not 
even  the  prime-minister  goes  through  more  active 
labour.  The  comfortable,  apathetic  officials  of  the 
government,  ever  anxious  to  shirk  trouble  or  to 
shrink  from  exposure,  often  find  him  a  disagreeable 
opponent  in  consequence  of  his  perseverance. 

With  Mr.  Wakley,  grievance-hunting  is  a  very 
serious  business :  it  is  the  occupation  of  his  life. 
As  his  time  is  very  valuable,  he  might  do  better 
with  it  than  bestow  it  on  the  public ;  yet  he  works 
away  harder  than  ever.  He  certainly  makes  greater 
sacrifices  than  Mr.  Duncombe,  if  he  does  not  win 
quite  as  much  ephemeral  applause,  or  obtain  it 
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quite  as  easily.  It  may  be  urged  that  his  patriotism 
is  all  prospective ;  at  least,  however,  he  pays  down 
a  heavy  deposit.  Upon  the  whole,  too,  he  has  done 
much  good,  if,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  has 
also  caused  some  evil.  The  errors  of  "The  Lancet," 
and  the  occasional  violences  of  an  enterprising 
demagogue  determined  to  rise  in  the  world,  may 
be  forgiven  in  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  to 
unmask  the  minor  tyrannies  which  oppress  the 
pauper  population  of  this  country. 


DR.  BOWRING. 

IF  much  talking  could  make  an  orator,  or 
much  writing  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Bowring  is  the 
man  to  accomplish  the  miracle.  He  has  talked  and 
written  enough  in  his  time  to  fill  an  Encyclopedia, 
or  to  set  up  with  a  stock  in  trade  all  the  Radicals  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  Political  Econo- 
mists of  the  press.  Dr.  Bowring  is  the  least  agree- 
able legacy  left  by  Jeremy  Bentham  to  the  political 
world.  All  the  vigour  of  that  remarkable  thinker 
comes  to  us  diluted  in  the  pages  and  the  speeches  of 
the  learned  doctor.  He  is  a  political  economist, 
and  conceives  himself  to  be  a  statesman.  He  has 
been,  moreover,  a  traveller  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  a  sort  of  speaking  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  great  men  of  foreign  countries,  who,  no 
doubt,  encouraged  for  their  own  amusement  the 
loquacious  propensities  of  this  singular  variety  of  the 
genus  Philosopher.  The  personage  of  whose  friend- 
ship he  seems  to  be  most  proud  is  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  has  tried  to  establish  an  Ali  worship  in  Eng- 
land, by  an  uncompromising  laudation  of  every 
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thing  done,  in  his  short-sighted  energy,  by  what 
the  learned  doctor  calls  the  great  ruler  of  Egypt. 
A  wager  might  safely  be  laid  that  Dr.  Bowring 
would  never  let  a  speech  of  his  come  to  a  close 
without  lugging  in,  in  some  way  or  other,  his  inimit- 
able Pacha. 

Unless  it  be  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  executor  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the 
appointed  editor  of  his  works,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  Dr.  Bowring  acquired  any 
standing  or  influence  with  his  party.  It  is  true  that 
he  edited  "  The  Westminster  Review,"  and  that  he 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  after  his  death.  But  in  his  own  person  he 
appears  to  have  neither  the  mental  claims  nor  the 
attractive  qualities  which  could  account  for  his 
being  made  in  the  slightest  degree  prominent  by 
common  consent.  Perhaps  if  the  Liberal  party 
had  a  more  generally  recognised  and  more  powerful 
head,  a  public  man  like  Dr.  Bowring  might  sooner 
find  his  level  —  might  speedily  have  some  position 
assigned  to  him,  in  which  his  laborious  disposition 
and  his  accumulation  of  facts  might  be  rendered 
serviceable  to  his  country.  But  in  the  general 
scramble  he  stands  as  good  a  chance  as  the  best. 

At  present  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  He 
does  not  possess  a  single  qualification  which  could 
render  him  useful  —  at  least,  in  proportion  to  his 
own  idea  of  his  pretensions  —  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  He  wants  that  most  essential  requisite,  tact, 
in  an  eminent  degree.  There  is  nothing  a  popular 
assembly  dreads  more  than  a  bore.  They  know  they 
must  listen,  but  they  hate  the  tormentor.  They  take 
their  revenge  by  laughing  at  his  suggestions,  con- 
founding even  the  good  with  the  bad.  Thus  it  is 
with  Dr.  Bowring.  He  does  not  know  that  nature 
has  not  fitted  him  for  an  orator,  and  that  a  rigid 
economy  in  his  displays  would  be  generally  accept- 
able. With  the  best  possible  intentions,  he  is  always 
saying  good  things  at  wrong  times,  and  has,  there- 
fore, never  succeeded  in  winning  the  ear  of  the 
House.  He  is  too  didactic.  Too  much  learning 
hath  bewildered  him.  He  knows  not  when  to  pour 
out  his  stores  and  when  to  restrain  himself;  out 
all  comes  in  the  most  crude  state,  possibly  because 
it  has  never  been  properly  digested.  The  best 
speakers  do  not  over -crowd  their  speeches  with 
either  thoughts  or  facts,  knowing  that  a  multitude 
is  not  like  a  single  mind,  and  cannot  well  be  fixed 
to  the  reception  of  a  train  of  thinking ;  they  rather 
fix  on  a  few  leading  ideas  and  spend  their  art  in 
dressing  them  up.  Not  so  Dr.  Bowring.  He  does 
not  understand  the  ad  captandum  ;  with  him  it  must 
be  all  or  nothing.  He  carries  no  small  change  of 
knowledge,  but  brings  to  the  market  large  masses 
of  bullion,  which,  however  valuable,  will  not  pass 
current. 

Add  to  this  a  most  unfortunate  mode  of  delivery 
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and  not  the  most  dignified  or  commanding  personal 
appearance,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Bow- 
ring,  whatever  may  be  his  personal  worth,  his  public 
services,  or  his  intrinsic  value  as  a  perambulating 
dictionary  of  commerce,  is  no  great  favourite  in  an 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons,  impatient  of 
even  the  most  praiseworthy  mediocrity,  and  singu- 
larly alive  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Dr. 
Bowring  has  a  most  disappointing  physiognomy. 
At  first  sight  he  seems  to  have  a  fine  intellectual 
forehead,  but  a  second  glance  shews  that  it  wants 
some  of  the  noblest  characteristics,  and  that  it  is 
considerably  indebted  for  its  seeming  depth  to  the 
baldness  of  the  head.  A  dogmatic  severity  monopo- 
lises the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  com- 
plexion is  cadaverously  pale,  and  he  has  the  sharpest 
of  Scottish  noses,  with  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes  more 
expressive  of  cunning  than  habits  of  deep  thinking. 
He  usually  speaks  in  a  large  pair  of  silver  specta- 
cles, which,  as  he  has  a  continual  stoop,  appear  as  if 
each  minute  they  would  fall  off,  more  especially  as 
he  has  an  absurd  habit  of  wagging  his  head  and 
shaking  his  finger  while  speaking,  like  an  aged 
pedagogue  trying  to  awe  a  very  naughty  boy. 
From  his  mind  being  overburdened  with  ideas  and 
facts,  he  pours  them  out  in  a  confused  jumble,  with- 
out order  or  arrangement,  in  intricate  and  imperfect 
sentences,  and  without  any  thing  like  a  connected 
chain  of  thinking.  All  this  crude  mass  of  words, 
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too,  comes  forth  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  wearying  from 
its  grating  monotony  as  only  to  be  likened  to  the 
grinding  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  or  the  sounding  of  the 
key-note  while  tuning  a  violoncello.  With  all  these 
disadvantages,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  his  oratorical  powers,  when  the 
learned  doctor  is  so  firmly  convinced  that  man- 
kind are  in  want  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  has  a 
mission  to  impart  it,  might  become  a  very  serious 
infliction. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr.  Bowring  seri- 
ously and  sincerely  desires  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  public.  He  is  a  very  patriotic,  laborious,  and 
learned  man,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
accumulation  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country.  Could  he  be 
spirited  away  from  parliament  and  put  into  some 
appropriate  administrative  office,  all  parties,  himself 
included,  would  be  gainers. 


MR.  T.  S.  BUNCOMBE. 

MR.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  is  the  most  gentleman- 
like demagogue  of  whom  we  have  any  recollec- 
tion. Of  course  we  speak  of  the  exterior  man 
alone,  not  desiring  to  go  the  length  of  assuming 
that  other  men,  of  perhaps  more  ardent  patriotism, 
but  of  manners  more  rough,  may  not  possess  quite 
as  many  of  the  real  qualities  of  the  gentleman, — 
those  which  are  independent  of  conventional  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  dress.  In  those  externals,  how- 
ever, let  their  worth  be  what  they  may,  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  is  certainly  distinguished  from  the  members 
generally  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  much 
so,  that  a  stranger  entering  the  assembly  would 
naturally  observe  the  singular  elegance  and  finish 
of  his  attire,  as  distinguishing  him  even  in  a  place 
where  well-dressed  men  are  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception.  We  have  been  almost  tempted 
to  think,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  his  Tribunitian 
displays  grow  more  bold,  and  his  principles  more 
democratic,  he  has  become  more  and  more  anxious 
to  preserve  his  old  character  as  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  men  about  town,  —  thus,  as  it  were, 
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drawing  the  personal  distinction  more  and  more 
strongly,  the  more  he  approximated  towards  the 
principles  of  the  working  classes.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  able  parliamentary  advocate  of 
the  "  great  unwashed  "  is  himself  a  perfect  model  of 
every  thing  that  is  recherche  in  dress,  manners,  and 
carriage, — nay,  he  has  even  been  called  the  "  Dandy 
Demagogue."  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
he  is,  to  look  at,  almost  the  very  last  man  from 
whom  you  would  expect  such  powerful,  nervous, 
and  humorous  speeches  as  he  has  made  during  the 
last  few  years,  or  the  bold  and  clever  tactics,  fol- 
lowed out  under  every  disadvantage,  and  against 
overwhelming  odds,  with  which  he  has  puzzled  and 
sometimes  discomfited  the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters in  the  petty  strategics  of  party  politics. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  get  over  our  surprise  at 
this  contrast  between  the  man  and  his  doings,  be- 
cause we  shall  then  be  better  able  impartially  to 
estimate  the  value  of  those  doings,  and  to  examine 
the  machinery  by  which  he  has  obtained  his  unques- 
tionable influence  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, besides  exciting  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in 
the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  whatever  subjects  he 
may  choose  to  bring  before  parliament;  otherwise 
we  should  be  continually  puzzled  with  practical 
contradictions.  Not  in  his  careful  attention  to  dress 
alone  does  he  so  differ  from  his  colleagues  in  Radi- 
calism ;  the  contrast  extends  to  his  physical  and 
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mental  organisation,  his  whole  bearing  and  demea- 
nour. There  is  not  one  of  them,  however  honest 
may  be  his  intentions,  or  respectable  his  conduct, 
who  does  not  prepossess  a  casual  observer  unfavour- 
ably rather  than  favourably.  They  have  all  some 
physical  defect  to  overcome,  or  some  want  of  mental 
training,  or  some  jaundiced,  distorted  view  of  things, 
grating  on  the  feelings  of  a  lazy  public,  and  creating 
a  predisposition  not  to  attend  to  their  representa- 
tions. But  Mr.  Duncombe  has  every  natural  ad- 
vantage in  his  favour.  Whatever  disapprobation  he 
may  at  times  excite  by  the  license  he  occasionally 
gives  himself  when  making  his  personal  attacks,  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  for  him  to  destroy  the  prestige  at 
first  created  on  his  behalf.  Tall  and  very  well  pro- 
portioned, there  is  a  striking  air  of  elegance  in  his 
whole  figure,  which  is  rendered  still  more  pleasing 
by  the  absence  of  all  affectation  ;  which  is,  in  fact, 
precluded  by  a  peculiarly  frank  and  manly  deport- 
ment, and  a  captivating  openness  of  manner  almost 
amounting  to  familiarity.  A  handsome  face,  singu- 
larly expressive  of  the  humorous,  a  remarkably  in- 
telligent eye,  and  a  voice  at  once  sonorous  and  har- 
monious, complete  the  attractions  of  this  fortunate 
and  favoured  candidate  for  popularity. 

Still,  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Duncombe 
was  able  to  take  his  present  prominent  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Apparently,  he  paused 
long  ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
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decisive  plunge  into  Chartism.  His  early  efforts  in 
parliament,  not  only  in  the  Unreformed  House,  but 
also  for  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform- 
bill,  were  of  a  much  more  mild  and  less  ambitious 
nature.  His  antecedents  had  not  been  favourable  to 
parliamentary  success.  The  day  of  the  men  of  plea- 
sure was  passing  away  :  the  House  of  Commons  was 
beginning  to  grow  ashamed  even  of  the  memory  of 
the  race  of  statesmen  who  left  the  gaming-table,  or 
bacchanalian  orgies,  for  the  discharge  of  their  sena- 
torial duties.  The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the 
practical  men  were  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  As  Mr. 
Duncombe  had  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  man 
of  pleasure,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  fashionable 
roue,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  state  of  things 
some  very  desperate  stroke  of  policy  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  rising  to 
distinction. 

It  will  always  appear  uncharitable  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  any  man's  avowal  of  opinion ;  nor,  in- 
deed, except  by  way  of  guess  or  inference,  has  one 
any  right  to  do  so.  It  is  in  that  spirit  alone  that  we 
are  tempted  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  in  his  own  secret  mind,  is  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  his  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  that  he  really  entertains  those  ultra-democratic 
opinions  which  he  professes,  but  which  meet  with 
such  a  practical  contradiction  in  every  particular  of 
his  idiosyncrasy.  There  have  not  been  wanting,  in 
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the  history  of  revolutionary  movements,  or  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  instances  of  young  aristocrats,  who, 
from  some  cause,  have  lost  the  prospect  of  legiti- 
mate distinction  in  their  own  sphere,  suddenly  being 
struck  with  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world,  and 
putting  themselves  foward  as  the  leaders  of  the 
populace,  thus  supplying  a  dangerous  amount  of 
mental  ingenuity  and  energy  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  an  inert  physical  mass.  Such,  modified  by 
circumstances,  is  the  explanation  we  have  heard 
given  of  Mr.  Duncombe's  intensity  of  Radicalism ; 
and  for  ourselves,  we  must  say,  confessing  as  we  do 
to  a  lurking  liking  for  him,  which  nothing  will  ever 
conquer  in  our  mind,  that  the  more  we  see  and  hear 
him,  the  more  we  study  his  conduct  and  sift  his  mo- 
tives, the  more  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that 
this  earnest  advocate  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people  is 
only  playing  at  politics  for  the  advancement  of  pri- 
vate objects  and  purposes,  a  keen  foresight  having 
long  since  told  him  that  the  millions  by  whose  labour 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  maintained,  increasing 
as  they  are  in  intelligence  and  information,  at  least, 
if  they  are  not  in  wisdom,  will  not  much  longer  be 
satisfied  with  an  exclusion  from  political  power,  not 
justified  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  The 
honourable  member  for  Finsbury  feels  that  he  is 
perfectly  safe  in  agitating  for  such  a  cause;  and 
that  there  is  every  chance,  in  the  long  run,  of  his 
obtaining  some  of  those  honourable  rewards  which 
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are  always  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  play  the 
winning  game  in  politics. 

This  easy  adoption  of  the  principles  which  seem 
most  likely  to  tell,  explains  much  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  mode  of  proceeding  in  parliament,  which 
might  otherwise  seem  unintelligible.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  apparent  contradiction  between  his  educa- 
tion, appearance,  and  social  connexions,  and  his 
political  associations.  The  truth  is,  that  politics  al- 
ways appear,  in  Mr.  Duncombe's  mode  of  handling 
them,  as  if  they  were  capital  pastime  —  a  provision 
by  which  well-educated  men  with  nothing  to  do 
may  at  one  and  the  same  time  drive  away  ennui  and 
satisfy  their  own  ambition.  He  never  succeeds  in 
convincing  you  that  he  is  in  earnest,  though  he 
strives  very  hard,  indeed,  to  do  so,  and  will  use  very 
strong  language  in  order  the  more  surely  to  satisfy 
you  of  his  sincerity.  It  is  his  political  profession  to 
find  out  grievances,  and  to  represent  them  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  this  pursuit  he  displays  a 
most  praiseworthy  alacrity. 

Were  his  motives  above  suspicion,  England 
might  well  be  proud  of  a  patriot  possessed  of  so 
much  virtue  and  public  spirit.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  peculiarities  in  his  manner  of  proceeding 
which  occasionally  suggest  suspicion.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Duncombe  seldom  or  never  urges  a  grievance 
for  its  own  sake.  Obscure  cases  of  oppression  he 
leaves  to  obscure  advocates.  Those  in  which  he 
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most  delights  are  cases  in  which  some  great  public 
principle  is  involved,  some  hereditary  legacy  of 
former  demagogues,  and  upon  which  there  is  an 
easy  appeal  to  the  constitutional  prejudices  of  the 
British  people.  Mr.  Duncornbe  is  careful  to  be  al- 
ways on  the  popular,  and  therefore,  for  him,  the  win- 
ning side.  He  never  throws  away  his  patriotism,  or 
wastes  it  on  objects  either  undeserving  or  unfruitful. 
In  whatever  he  does  he  has  an  eye  to  the  electors 
of  Finsbury,  looking  upon  them  as  a  sort  of  baro- 
meter of  public  opinion.  If  he  can  please  them,  he 
feels  confident  that  he  will  also  stand  well  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  in  the  last  degree  amusing  to  witness  one 
of  his  attacks  on  a  government ;  for,  be  it  known,  it 
is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  such  a  politician 
always  to  have  some  bone  of  contention  with  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  Mr.  Duncombe  apparently 
proceeds  upon  the  convenient  assumption  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  or  corrupt  in  every 
administration;  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  accident 
which  iniquity  is  laid  bare  first,  or  how  long  they 
may  be  able  to  conceal  their  misdeeds  from  the 
jealous  guardians  of  the  public  interest.  Another 
invariable  rule  is,  to  assume  that  every  government 
official  is  prevaricating  and  mystifying,  having  no 
object  whatever  but  to  withhold  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  from  the  public.  This  gives  scope 
for  much  stereotyped  abuse.  It  is  observable,  also, 
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that  Mr.  Buncombe's  patriotism  is  particularly 
active  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  every 
session,  just  at  those  periods  when,  in  the  first  case, 
public  men  are  more  the  object  of  general  attention, 
and  in  the  last,  when  they  may  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  their  constituents.  Should  there  be  symptoms 
of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  then  his  patriotism 
absolutely  knows  no  bounds — there  is  no  restraining 
the  ardour  with  which  at  that  time  he  is  determined 
to  serve  his  fellow-countrymen.  A  ministry,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  seem,  should  begin  to  suspect 
a  decay  of  popularity  if  they  find  Mr.  Duncombe 
attacking  them ;  the  decay,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  has  commenced,  even  though  they  may  not  them- 
selves be  aware  of  it.  Or,  if  there  be  one  member 
of  a  ministry  weaker  than  another,  he  will  soon  be 
reminded  of  his  deficiency  by  an  attack  from  Mr. 
Duncombe.  Ordinarily,  however,  one  or  two  dis- 
plays serve  the  honourable  member  for  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a  whole  session.  A  bad  case  under 
the  Poor-law,  or  (still  more  fortunate !)  a  letter- 
opening  case,  with  an  unpopular  Home-secretary  to 
badger  night  after  night,  these  are  of  incalculable 
value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  all  this  theatrical  patriotism  stands  very  low 
indeed ;  that  all  thinking  men  repudiate  a  plan  of 
tactics  which  makes  politics  a  mere  pastime,  if  not  a 
trade,  and  prostitutes  to  the  purposes  of  a  tempo- 
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rary  ambition  or  personal  convenience  some  of  the 
noblest  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  only  the  foolish  people 
out  of  doors  are  taken  in  by  it,  and  of  them  not 
even  the  whole ;  while  the  wise  ones  look  on,  some 
amused,  others  irritated,  at  such  a  perversion  of  the 
functions  of  the  legislator.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  influence  within  the  walls  of  parliament 
seems  to  be  the  imperturbable  good  humour  with 
which  he  conducts  a  case,  the  ease  and  nonchalance 
with  which  he  will  deliver  the  most  violent  diatribes, 
the  cool  assurance  with  which  he  will  advance  to 
the  attack,  and  work  up  what  shall  seem  to  be  a 
most  overwhelming  case  out  of  very  slender  mate- 
rials. There  is  always  a  waggish  glance  of  the  eye, 
and  a  smile  lurking  about  the  lip,  which  seem  to 
say,  "  Of  course,  you  know  that  this  is  all  acting ; 
but  I  am  not  talking  to  you,  except  to  shew  my  own 
smartness.  I  am  taking  in  the  people  out-of-doors, 
who,  when  they  read  the  reports  to-morrow,  will  be- 
lieve all  these  charges  as  so  much  gospel."  And, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  this  levity  which  makes  the 
House  endure  with  complacency  what  would  other- 
wise be  sometimes  extremely  offensive ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  these  claptrap  speeches,  Mr.  Duncombe 
will  often  go  great  lengths,  will  make  charges  and 
use  language  scarcely  permissible  in  any  society  of 
honourable  men,  but  will  urge  them  with  so  pro- 
voking an  impudence,  such  a  half-jocular  semblance 
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of  earnestness  and  indignation,  that  an  indefinite 
sense  of  amusement  will  take  the  place  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  sometimes  very  like  disgust. 
One  or  two  hardy  speakers,  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  and,  above  all,  in  their  own  innocence,  have 
at  times  essayed  to  unmask  this  assumed  public 
virtue,  have  met  the  honourable  member  in  his  own 
vein,  treating  the  whole  affair  as  a  got-up  exhibition 
for  electioneering  purposes.  But  they  found  they 
had  a  dangerous  customer  to  deal  with  —  that  Mr. 
Duncombe  would  only  be  jocular  when  it  suited 
himself;  and  they  have  been  suddenly  astonished  to 
find  themselves  put  out  of  court  by  a  well -feigned 
semblance  of  indignation  that  the  wrongs  of  the 
people  should  be  treated  with  such  disrespect, — 
and  this,  too,  from  the  man  whose  whole  public  life 
has  been  a  practical  mockery  of  the  functions  of  a 
representative ! 

Mr.  Duncombe  deserves  the  credit  of  displaying 
great  ability  as  a  speaker.  As  a  mere  debater,  he 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  House.  There  are  few 
speakers  who  can  so  soon,  and  so  thoroughly,  grasp 
the  points  of  a  case,  or  who  have  so  happy  a  mode 
of  so  putting  them  as  to  make  their  full  force  and 
effect  apparent.  He  is  also  extremely  powerful  in 
reply,  another  evidence  of  great  ability  as  a  debater. 
He  has  a  most  agreeable  delivery,  free,  graceful, 
and  unaffected,  except  when  acting  a  part,  and,  alto- 
gether, a  most  winning  manner  as  a  speaker.  He 
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has  also  great  powers  of  humour,  especially  in  a 
bantering  style,  which  is  very  annoying  to  officials, 
who  fret  and  smart  under  innuendoes  and  aspersions 
which  they  are  precluded  from  directly  noticing. 
He  seldom  says  any  decidedly  witty  thing  which 
will  bear  quotation,  but  by  odd  contrasts  and  group- 
ings of  ideas,  and  a  way  he  has  of  hammering  inces- 
santly at  the  ridiculous  side  of  any  question,  he 
contrives  usually  to  keep  the  House  in  a  state  of 
continual  risibility  while  he  is  on  his  legs. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
no  great  believers  in  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  devotion  to  the  public  good.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  compliment  him  on  his  talents  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  integrity.  Still,  such  men  are  not 
without  their  use  in  the  political  world.  Whatever 
may  be  their  motives  in  ferreting  out  abuses,  they 
sometimes  do  good  by  exposing  them,  and  public 
men  are  held  in  restraint  by  the  fear  of  having  their 
misdeeds  paraded.  These  grievance -mongers  are 
like  the  licensed  jesters.  For  the  few  good  things 
which  they  sometimes  say  or  do  they  are  tolerated 
in  many  errors  and  offences. 


MR.   WYSE. 


WHEN  the  Melbourne  government  had  deter- 
mined on  adopting  a  "conciliatory"  policy  towards 
Ireland,  it  followed  almost  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  they  saw  the  importance  of  including 
some  of  the  Irish  Liberal  members  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  such  an  official  amalgamation  being  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  compacts  of  the  kind  so 
entered  into,  adopted  then  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Liberals,  and  since  again  resorted  to  on  the  occasion 
of  the  alliance  with  the  Free-traders.  In  choosing 
the  individual  members  who  were  to  join  the  go- 
vernment, they  naturally  looked  out  for  those  who 
were  most  respectable  and  least  objectionable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  public,  always  more  or  less 
prejudiced  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  Among  others, 
they  fixed  on  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse,  the  member  for 
Waterford,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  conspicuous 
in  the  struggle  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  whose  opinions,  although  in  the  highest  degree 
patriotic  and  national,  were  at  the  same  time  mode- 
rate and  not  characterised  by  hatred  of  the  English 
name  and  institutions. 
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There  were  several  concurrent  causes  which 
tended  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wyse.  The  govern- 
ment of  that  day,  taunted  as  they  were  by  their 
opponents  in  England,  wished,  however  ineffectu- 
ally, to  remove  from  their  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Ireland  the  imputation  of  being  under  mob  in- 
fluence. They  shrunk  at  that  time  from  the  charge 
of  being  leagued  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  which  they 
strove  by  every  possible  means  to  give  an  indirect 
contradiction.  Now  Mr.  Wyse  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  resisted  successfully  the  dictation  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  was  known  to  be  a  man  pre- 
pared to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  agree  to 
total  repeal  of  the  union.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  a  very  old  family,  which  at  one  time  sat  for 
Waterford,  either  the  county  or  the  city,  during 
many  generations,  and  so  far  from  being  a  nominee 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  had  been  at  the  Waterford 
elections  in  direct  collision  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Wyse,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  were  beyond 
question  ;  so  that,  in  making  the  selection  they  did, 
the  government  effected  a  double  object.  It  is  to 
be  inferred  that  their  choice  was  deemed  a  good 
one,  not  merely  in  England,  but  in  Ireland  also, 
for,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Wyse  has  been  de- 
nounced by  Mr.  O'Connell  because  he  will  not 
agree  to  absolute  repeal  of  the  union,  he  has  still 
kept  his  seat  for  Waterford,  and  seems  likely  to 
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do  so  as  long  as  it  suits  him  to  remain  in  par- 
liament. 

His  politics  embrace  all  the  opinions  and  views 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland,  short  of  repeal 
of  the  union,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  opposed ; 
but  he  is  a  most  important  and  useful  member  of 
parliament  in  other  respects,  more  especially  from 
his  active  and  energetic  promotion  of  every  measure 
of  a  practical  nature  that  can  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  In  such  pursuits  he  is  indefatigable,  and 
he  is  always  the  first  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour 
of  such  plans  from  whatever  party  in  the  state  they 
may  come ;  for  his  mind  is  too  really  liberal  to  be 
bounded  by  the  narrow  views  and  objects  of  faction. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  essentially  catholic  in  his  mind, 
which  is  expansive  enough  to  embrace  any  and 
every  proposition  which  is  calculated  to  elevate, 
intellectually  and  morally,  the  human  character. 
His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  such  objects,  in  parliament  by  his  speeches, 
and  also  by  various  contributions  to  contemporary 
literature.  To  secure  some  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  education  for  the  people  is  the  one 
absorbing  idea  of  his  life,  conceiving  as  he  does,  that 
if  the  intellectual  standard  of  a  people  be  raised 
other  beneficial  consequences  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  has  either  originated  or  promoted  with 
ardour  most  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  on  this  question.  He 
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has  written  upon  it  with  great  power  and  per- 
severance ;  and  his  plans  combine  the  practical  and 
the  critical  in  an  eminent  degree.  One  large  work 
of  his  on  education  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject,  with  an  elaborate  plan  of  action,  followed 
out  into  its  minutest  details.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  of  labour  which  the 
fervour  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Wyse  have  led  him  to 
bestow  on  the  subject ;  to  him  will  belong  a  great 
part  of  the  merit  of  having  saturated  the  public 
mind  with  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  system 
of  public  education.  He  did  not  join  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne  until  he  had  received  a 
pledge  that  a  plan  of  education  should  be  proposed 
to  parliament — a  pledge  the  fulfilment  of  which 
circumstances  prevented.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  will  be  intrusted  with  an  active  share  in 
the  proposal  and  execution  of  whatever  measures 
Government,  of  whatever  party,  may  hereafter 
bring  forward  on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  also  an  ardent  and  active  promoter 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  has  laboured  zealously  and 
effectually  to  infuse  into  artists  a  more  aesthetical 
spirit ;  and  whenever  the  interests  of  art  require 
in  any  way  legislative  interference  or  protection, 
Mr.  Wyse  is  always  at  hand  to  afford  an  earnest 
and  hearty  co-operation.  He  is  not  a  mere  dilet- 
tante. From  his  earliest  youth  the  pursuit  of  art 
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has  been  a  passion  with  him  ;  his  personal  associa- 
tions have  all  conduced  towards  this  end ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  heard  that  he  is  himself  a  painter 
of  no  mean  order,  though  he  says  but  little  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wyse's  well-known  devotion  to  such 
subjects  led  to  his  being  named  one  of  the  royal 
commission  for  superintending  the  building  of  the 
new  houses  of  parliament.  It  must  have  been  a 
source  of  no  slight  gratification  to  him  thus  to  have 
aided  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Barry,  the  associate 
of  his  youth,  with  whom  he  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture  from  the  finest  works  extant, 
when  they  were  both  young  men,  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  recognised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  devotion  to  the  different  objects  we 
have  mentioned.  He  is  untiring  in  the  perse- 
verance with  which  he  follows  them  up,  and  some 
of  the  most  excellent  speeches  made  in  parliament 
on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  the  utmost  to  promote 
education  and  art  have  come  from  him.  His  en- 
thusiasm seems  to  acquire  fresh  fuel  from  the  apathy 
of  the  legislature,  and  his  energy  is  undaunted  by 
successive  failures.  But  although  it  is  so  difficult 
to  stimulate  parliament  to  active  exertion  on  sub- 
jects so  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  where  the 
excitement  of  political  strife  is  wanting  to  give  a 
zest  to  discussion,  such  repeated  efforts  as  his  are 
not  without  their  result,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
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improved  state  of  public   feeling,  more   especially 
as  regards  the  national  encouragement  of  art. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  an  enthusiast  on  his  favourite 
themes,  and  his  eloquence  partakes  of  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  his  mind.  The  matter  of  his 
speeches,  the  ideas  and  language,  are  such  as  to 
place  him  in  a  very  high  rank  ;  and  did  he  pay 
more  attention  to  the  arts  and  graces  of  delivery,  he 
would  stand  still  higher.  In  the  ardour  of  his 
own  pursuit  he  does  not  observe  that  those  around 
him  are  not  animated  by  the  same  passion  for  the 
good  and  the  beautiful ;  he  is  too  intent  in  pouring 
out  his  own  soul  to  take  measure  of  the  capacities 
of  his  hearers,  whom  he  inundates  with  ideas. 
Thought  follows  thought,  illustration  is  heaped  on 
illustration,  till  the  mind  becomes  almost  wearied 
with  the  effort  to  receive  and  retain  so  much,  and  it 
would  gladly  take  refuge  in  some  more  prosaic 
speech  —  something  that  would  be  more  suggestive. 
Mr.  Wyse's  utterance  is  much  too  rapid  for  effect. 
The  sentences  follow  each  other  too  quickly,  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheil's  eloquence,  where  fre- 
quent pauses  and  the  most  delicate  and  careful 
emphasis  temper  a  delivery  which  would  otherwise 
be  of  lightning-like  rapidity.  But  with  all  these 
faults  —  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  the 
orations  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  compatriots  — 
Mr.  Wyse's  speeches  are  of  remarkable  power  and 
richness  of  illustration.  Out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  when  addressing  some  meeting  of  artists,  or 
on  any  occasion  where  his  audience  feel  a  ready 
sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  he  be- 
comes powerfully  effective,  and  rouses  his  hearers 
to  his  own  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Wyse  at  the  deliberations  of 
a  Liberal  government  will  be  of  essential  service  to 
his  country.  For  while  he  is  decidedly  liberal  in 
his  views,  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  moderate  and 
temperate  turn  of  mind,  one  who  would  rather 
realise  a  practical  good  than  lay  down  an  impracti- 
cable political  theory ;  and  his  demeanour  in  the 
House  has  been  such,  and  the  character  of  his  mind 
as  developed  in  his  speeches  is  so  much  more  con- 
structive than  destructive,  and  he  has  so  much 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  even  though 
differing  most  widely  from  them,  that  he  is  not 
looked  on  with  suspicion  even  by  the  most  jealous 
Protestant.  His  political  conduct  is  felt  to  be  the 
natural  and  legitimate  consequence  of  his  principles 
and  inherited  faith ;  and,  as  well  for  his  own  sake 
as  by  contrast  with  some  of  his  more  violent  coun- 
trymen in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  treated 
with  universal  respect. 


MR.  HAWES. 


PEOPLE  have  been  accustomed  to  make  merry 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  irreve- 
rently abbreviating  the  patriarchal  part,  and  pre- 
fixing thereto  an  adjective  indicating  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  the  tallest  of  men.  He  entered  parlia- 
ment at  an  unpropitious  period,  when  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
still  sore  at  the  introduction  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and 
he  unfortunately  took  a  more  active  part  in  the 
public  business  than  either  his  position  or  his  expe- 
rience appeared  to  warrant.  His  peculiar  pursuit 
or  trade,  too,  that  of  soap-boiling,  was  an  additional 
enormity  in  the  eyes  of  amateur  or  gentlemen-legis- 
lators, and  of  those  writers  in  the  press  who  prefer 
to  echo  the  prejudices  or  the  dislikes  of  their  pa- 
trons. And  his  position  was  not  mended  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  a  lead 
in  furthering  Radical  or  semi-Radical  objects.  On 
the  whole,  he  has  been  the  object  of  more  ridicule 
and  obloquy  than  any  other  member  of  the  class  of 
representatives  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  abuse 
Q2 
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and  condemnation  have  been,  as  usual,  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  his  deserts.  At  all  events,  other  men 
who  deserved  it  much  more  have  received  it  more 
sparingly.  For  although  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
Mr.  Hawes,  as  of  another  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  be  saddled  with  the  weight  of  that  Juda- 
ical  prefix,  and  to  be  in  height  rather  below  than 
above  the  heroic  standard  of  humanity — although 
for  many  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  interfering  to 
a  troublesome  extent  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  whether 
he  understood  them  or  not,  and,  while  his  Lambeth 
honours  were  yet  in  their  first  bloom  and  blush,  was 
the  busy-body  of  the  House  of  Commons — although 
he  might  have  been  obstinately  guilty  of  coming 
down  to  the  House  to  his  legislatorial  labours  in 
full  evening  dress,  with  straw-coloured  kids,  and 
was  as  fussy  and  talkative  as  any  parvenu  in  parlia- 
ment could  possibly  be,  still,  for  a  long  time  past, 
he  has  been  gradually  getting  rid  of  these  little 
pretensions  ;  has  applied  himself  steadily  and  soberly 
to  subjects  coming  properly  and  naturally  within 
his  ken  ;  has  abandoned  his  habit  of  meddling  with 
questions  too  important  to  be  handled  by  any  but 
first-rate  men,  modestly  taking  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regulars,  instead  of  striving  to  be  the 
officer  of  a  little  rebel  troop  of  his  own ;  and,  as 
state  necessity  compelled  Lord  John  Russell  to  in- 
clude in  his  first  administration  one,  at  least,  of  the 
pets  of  the  ten-pound  householders,  why,  we  don't 
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know  that  he  could  have  fixed  upon  a  more  sensible, 
able,  well-informed  person,  or  one  who  has  pro- 
fited more  by  his  parliamentary  experience,  than 
Mr.  Hawes.  As  the  police-reporters  say  of  their 
favourite  inspectors,  he  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an 
"  active  officer."  He  has  been  long  enough  in 
training,  and  has  received  sufficiently  hard  rubs  in 
his  career,  to  be  content  with  the  position  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come ;  while 
his  being  the  representative  of  a  metropolitan  bo- 
rough, and  his  known  identity  of  opinion  with  a 
portion  of  the  "  progress "  party,  give  him  a  poli- 
tical weight,  and  his  appointment  to  office  a  sig- 
nificance, essential  to  Lord  John  Russell's  pur- 
pose when  he  formed  his  administration.  In 
the  choice  the  noble  lord  made  of  the  place  he 
assigned  him,  he  rather  consulted  some  minis- 
terial convenience  than  his  personal  fitness ;  for 
general  opinion,  considering  the  class  of  subjects 
to  which  he  has  given  his  attention  in  parlia- 
ment, would  rather  have  assigned  him  the  Home- 
office  as  his  sphere  of  action.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Hawes  must  prove  a  laborious  and  useful  ally 
in  any  office. 

The  oratorical  powers  of  Mr.  Hawes  are  not  of 
a  very  high  order,  but  they  are  considerably  above 
mediocrity.  He  stands  about  midway  between 
those  who  may  almost  be  termed  professional  ora- 
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tors — men  who  rely  on  their  eloquence  mainly  for 
their  political  standing, — and  those  purely  practical 
men  who  have  no  ambition  to  shine  as  speakers, 
but  who  merely  deliver  themselves  of  the  opinion 
which  they  think  their  duty  to  their  constituents 
calls  for,  in  the  most  simple  and  plain  language. 
Mr.  Hawes  is  essentially  a  man  to  work  hard  ;  that 
is  his  ambition,  and  he  succeeds.  As  we  have  said, 
he  was  not  always  what  he  is  now ;  at  one  time  only 
a  very  "  busy  "  man,  now  he  is  a  very  good  man  of 
business.  He  deals  with  the  subjects  that  come 
before  him  in  a  plain,  practical,  pains-taking  way, 
and  eschews  all  attempts  to  play  the  orator,  except 
on  very  particular  occasions,  when  important  public 
measures  are  discussed,  and  when,  as  a  metropolitan 
member,  it  is  almost  his  duty  to  speak.  He  will  then 
rise  sometimes  to  a  higher  order  of  language,  and 
throw  himself  with  greater  earnestness  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  lost  the  pretension  which  once  made 
his  efforts  ridiculous ;  and,  when  he  speaks  with  the 
most  ability,  he  is  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  his 
own  comparative  excellence.  Nature  has  not  fitted 
him  for  displays  of  the  kind.  He  has  neither  per- 
sonal nor  mental  qualifications  entitling  him  to 
enter  into  competition  with  first-rate  men ;  but  his 
position  in  the  scale  of  representatives  entitles  him 
to  record  his  opinion.  His  style  is  (now)  unpre- 
tending, his  language  simple  but  well  chosen,  his 
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reasoning  clear,  and  his  views  as  comprehensive  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  his  social  and  political 
position  to  hold.  He  has  long  since  been  growing 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  House ;  the  fact  of  his 
selection  by  so  astute  and  cautious  a  statesman 
shews  this.  He  has  applied  himself  indefatigably 
to  the  study  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and 
is  extremely  well  informed  upon  most  of  them.  He 
has  also  acquired  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people ;  and,  if 
the  possession  of  office  does  not  have  at  once  the 
effect  of  contracting  his  views  and  blunting  his 
sympathies,  we  may  look  to  his  being  an  effective 
and  useful  member  of  the  government,  not  alone  in 
the  department  to  which  he  has  been  specially  at- 
tached, but  more  particularly  in  the  preparation  and 
discussion  of  those  measures  which  may  be  expected 
to  form  the  subject  of  constant  legislation,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  promote  and  extend  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  unpro- 
tected classes.  We  have  here  purposely  leant  a 
little  to  the  favourable  side  in  noticing  Mr.  Hawes, 
because  he  has  been  hitherto  rather  hardly  dealt 
by,  and  because  he  appears  of  late  years  to  have  taken 
very  considerable  pains  to  render  himself  more  and 
more  useful  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  more  fit 
to  hold  some  administrative  office.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell shewed  discrimination  in  choosing  him  for  office, 
under  the  circumstances ;  but  he  had  long  been 
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looked  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  man  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Whigs  whenever  (to  use  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  Duncombe's)  "  the  old  Whig  dodge  "  would 
answer  no  longer,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
join  hands  with  the  representatives  of  the  middle 
classes. 


MR.  WARD. 

IN  appointing  Mr.  Ward  to  a  post,  however 
subordinate,  in  his  administration,  Lord  John  Russell 
gave  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  his  desire  to 
make  it  representative  of  the  opinions  of  his  follow- 
ers in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  gentleman 
has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  rising  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  he  has  so  blended  the  undoubted  Radi- 
calism of  some  of  his  opinions  with  that  practical 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  statesmanship  which 
are  essential  in  a  minister,  that,  even  with  his 
extreme  opinions  staring  the  world  in  the  face,  they 
have  been  more  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  Whig 
a  little  in  advance  of  his  party,  than  as  a  down- 
right, unadulterated  Radical,  —  which,  however,  he 
can  scarcely  with  strict  truth  be  called.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  parliamentary 
fugleman  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
but  as  the  Whigs  approached  more  and  more  to  the 
opinions  of  that  section,  so  he  became  less  and  less 
ardent,  until,  at  last,  Lord  John  Russell  was  able  to 
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incorporate  him  in  his  administration.     He  has  the 
materials  of  an  excellent  minister. 

There  are  some  men  of  that  restless  activity  and 
energy  of  mind,  that  they  will  make  themselves  in 
some  way  or  other  prominent  among  their  contem- 
poraries in  spite  of  all  adverse  obstacles,  till  they 
stamp  their  own  individuality,  and  come  to  be 
counted  among  the  notabilities  of  the  world.  Such 
a  man  is  Mr.  Ward.  Placed  wherever  he  might  be, 
he  would  have  more  or  less  distinguished  himself 
from  those  around  him.  His  parliamentary  reputa- 
tion has  been  entirely  of  his  own  making.  When 
he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  bat 
little  known,  except  as  the  son  of  the  author  of 
"  Tremaine,"  and  as  having  held  some  diplomatic 
employment  in  South  America.  Amidst  the  general 
multitude  of  members  at  that  time  professing 
Liberal  opinions,  bidding  against  each  other  for 
popular  favour,  these  would  have  been  but  slight 
qualifications ;  and  Mr.  Ward  might  have  gone  on 
for  many  a  year  making  clever  speeches,  and  being 
regarded  as  a  shrewd,  active -minded  politician, 
without  ever  rising  to  the  point  of  having  his  pro- 
ceedings watched  as  indicative  of  probable  changes 
in  public  opinion,  or  seeing  his  opinions  and  propo- 
sitions analysed  with  jealous  fear  by  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day.  But  Mr.  Ward  struck 
out  a  new  path,  opened  wholly  new  ground.  With 
a  sagacity  and  foresight  for  which  he  has  never 
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received  due  credit,  he  detected  the  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liberals,  and  determined  to  anticipate 
it.  He  originated  the  famous  principle  of  "  Appro- 
priation," which  afterwards  occupied  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately  led 
to  such  serious  results.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  government  of  the  day  were  defeated  on  Mr. 
Ward's  motion,  or  to  add  that  from  that  moment  he 
became  a  marked  man.  Such  success  was,  perhaps, 
almost  too  sudden  to  be  followed  by  others  in  a 
ratio  of  increase ;  but  Mr.  Ward,  although  he,  of 
course,  did  not  continue  quite  so  prominent  for 
some  time  after  as  at  the  time  of  his  successful 
motion,  yet  gradually  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  House,  both  as  an  apt  and  ready  speaker, 
and  because  of  the  general  shrewdness  and  sound- 
ness of  his  views.  Besides,  once  a  conqueror  always 
a  conqueror.  He  had  achieved  one  great  triumph 
in  party  warfare,  and  that  was  always  borne  in 
mind. 

Perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ward's 
mind  is  the  sagacity  which  which  he  estimates  the 
importance  of  party  movements,  their  probable  ten- 
dency, and  calculates  their  effect  on  contemporary 
politics.  In  this  he  is  like  Mr.  Duncombe,  but  with 
more  honesty  of  purpose.  There  are  few  men  of 
his  party  who  better  understand  the  public  mind, 
or  are  able  so  well  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public. 
Although  he  has  fixed  views  and  opinions  on  parti- 
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cular  subjects  from  which  he  has  never  swerved 
during  his  career,  he  looks  at  politics  as  a  practical 
man,  knowing  that  the  movements  of  individuals 
are  often  of  more  moment  than  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
principles ;  and  although  he  has  been  consistent 
in  his  own  conduct,  he  fully  admits  the  value  of 
"  expediency  "  in  determining  the  course  of  policy  of 
a  government.  His  mind  has  always  harmonised 
with  those  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  in  this  dis- 
position to  take  a  practical  view  of  things,  and  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  necessities  of  states- 
manship. He  treated  all  public  questions  in  a 
ministerial  spirit  long  before  he  could  ever  have 
dreamed  of  being  a  minister  himself.  He  watches 
public  opinion  with  great  care,  and  avails  himself  of 
all  indications  of  mutation  with  skill :  the  results  of 
his  observations  and  cogitations  come  out  in  his 
speeches,  which  often  contain  admirable  sketches  of 
public  men  and  sagacious  prophecies  of  their  future 
proceedings.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that,  despite 
a  certain  vivacity  of  manner  which  almost  looks  like 
levity,  he  is  a  man  of  decided  calibre,  and  that  he 
carries  ballast.  He  has  had  extensive  opportunities 
of  observing  mankind,  of  which  his  keen  and  lively 
intellect  has  much  profited.  He  has  also  read  much, 
and  has  acquired  a  very  general  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  public  affairs. 

As  a  speaker  he  is  agreeable,  and  in  many  re- 
spects original.     There  is  a  freshness  and  raciness 
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in  his  speeches  that  make  them  highly  entertaining, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  almost  invariably  carry 
heavy  metal.  It  follows,  from  the  habits  of  obser- 
vation we  have  ascribed  to  Mr.  Ward,  that  he  is 
a  great  tactician.  He  never  wearies  the  House  with 
a  repetition  of  arguments  they  have  already  had  ad 
nauseam,  but  fastens  on  the  real  debatable  point, 
taking  certain  things  for  granted,  admitting  certain 
conditions,  and  then  starting  fair  in  the  fight.  A 
speech  from  Mr.  Ward  always  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  debate ;  he  is  sure  to  strike  out  new  views,  intro- 
duce some  happy  illustrations,  and  at  least  to  throw 
out  something  that  serves  as  a  bone  of  contention. 
He  presents  you  with  a  happy  combination  of  argu- 
ment, humour,  and  fact.  His  speeches  are  open  to 
critical  objections.  His  humour  at  times  descends 
to  something  very  like  levity,  and  that,  too,  of  a 
clumsy  kind.  He  is  too  verbose,  and  tantalises 
his  audience  by  perpetually  travelling  out  of  the 
straight  road  of  his  argument  in  pursuit  of  some 
illustration  which  a  more  artistical  speaker  would 
have  interwoven  naturally  with  the  theme.  An 
excessive  volubility  of  speech,  a  trivial  and  effemi- 
nate manner,  and  a  redundancy  of  action,  still 
further  weaken  the  effect  which  speeches,  possess- 
ing so  much  intrinsic  merit,  and  which  are  at 
once  so  sound  and  so  lively,  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce. Where  so  much  excellence  is  attained  with 
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so  little  apparent  effort,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Ward  will  not  bestow  that  amount  of  attention  on 
his  delivery  which  would  speedily  place  him  on 
a  level  with  the  chief  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


MR.  ROEBUCK. 

OF  all  the  lawyers  whose  first  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  within  our  recollection,  we 
can  remember  none,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Sir  William  Follett  (who  at  once  achieved  a  signal 
triumph),  to  whom  so  favourable  a  reception  was 
accorded  as  that  given  to  Mr.  Roebuck.  Rumour 
had  heralded  his  approach.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  already,  in  other  fields  of  action,  developed 
oratorical  powers  of  a  striking  character,  and  that 
there  was  a  boldness  and  vigour  in  his  proceedings 
which  indicated  an  original  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  he  was  the  paid  parliamentary 
advocate  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada ;  and  it  was  inferred  that  his  appointment 
to  such  a  post  was  itself  a  guarantee  of  some  intel- 
lectual distinction.  When  Mr.  Roebuck  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  it  was  seen  from  his  as- 
pect that  he  was  a  man  possessing  no  ordinary 
mental  power,  although  Nature  had  not  been  to 
him  as  liberal  as  to  others  in  the  gift  of  those  per- 
sonal advantages  which  are  so  great  a  help  to  the 
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orator.  The  ardour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ease, 
with  which  he  plunged  into  the  political  disputes  of 
the  hour,  shewed  him  to  be  of  a  bold  nature  and  not 
to  be  daunted  by  the  novelty  of  his  position,  or  that 
paralysing  modesty  of  nature  which  makes  men, 
even  of  a  high  order  of  mind,  the  slaves  of  conven- 
tionalities. The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  very 
brief  space  of  time  Mr.  Roebuck  acquired  consi- 
derable notoriety,  and  no  small  amount  of  favour, 
in  the  House ;  and  although,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  was  much  in  both  his  words  and  his 
actions  to  draw  down  reprehension,  still  the  mental 
vigour  and  determination  of  purpose  displayed  in 
his  speeches  procured  for  him  that  amount  of  atten- 
tion, and  even  of  deference,  which  tact  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  have  fostered  into  permanent 
influence.  It  is  true,  he  was  feared  more  than  he 
was  liked  ;  but  to  make  yourself  feared  is  to  gain 
a  strong  position  in  a  popular  assembly.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  the  years  1833  and  1834;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  the  latter 
year,  when  Mr.  Roebuck  had  been  scarcely  two 
sessions  in  parliament,  he  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  future  reputation  which  might  long 
before  the  present  time  have  enabled  him,  through 
the  usual  channels  of  honourable  promotion,  at  once 
to  have  served  his  country,  which  his  talents  would 
have  qualified  him  to  do,  and  to  have  advanced  his 
own  interests,  for  which  his  political  position  was  at 
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that  time  singularly  favourable.  But,  by  a  strange 
fatality  or  infatuation,  for  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  account,  he  has  wilfully  thrown  away  all  that 
position,  and  all  that  growing  influence,  until,  from 
having  been  one  of  the  remarkable  and  rising  men 
in  the  State,  he  has  dwindled  down  into  a  mere 
excrescence  of  the  Liberal  party,  his  weight  in  the 
House  yearly  decreasing  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
spairing efforts  to  add  to  it.  Brought  into  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  by  his  talents,  he  has  destroyed  its 
advantages  by  his  intemperance  and  want  of  tact. 
Self-raised,  he  is  also  self-destroyed.  Let  us  look 
a  little  into  his  public  life,  that  we  may  the  better 
understand  this  wanton  eccentricity  in  his  personal 
character. 

When  in  the  year  1827-28,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada  determined  on  having  an 
agent  to  represent  their  interests  in  England,  Mr. 
Roebuck,  who  had  already  drawn  favourable  notice 
on  himeslf,  and  who  was,  moreover,  a  connexion  of 
Papineau,  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to  fill 
the  newly-constituted  office.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  provide  a  young  man  with  a  more  ad- 
vantageous passport  into  the  political  world.  It 
was  a  lever  which,  with  skill,  might  be  made  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  clearing  the  pathway  to  power, 
for  it  supplied  at  the  same  time  an  honourable  posi- 
tion and  pecuniary  means.  One  effect  of  it  was 
that  in  1832  Mr.  Roebuck  was  returned  to  the 
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British  House  of  Commons,  for  Bath.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1833,  he  made  his  first 
speech.  It  was  in  every  respect  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  made  it,  containing  as  it  did  the 
germ  of  his  future  parliamentary  proceedings.  As 
a  mere  piece  of  declamation,  it  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful. It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  first  attempt, 
in  any  assembly,  possesses  the  vigour  and  force 
which  marked  that  speech.  It  was  seen  at  once,  as 
well  from  the  thoughts  and  language,  as  from  the 
stern  manners  and  abrupt  delivery  of  the  speaker, 
that  a  new  element  was  to  be  introduced  into  parli- 
amentary discussion  ;  that  strong  language,  plain 
speaking,  and  downright  hard  hitting,  were  thence- 
forth to  take  the  place  of  those  oily  courtesies  and 
ingenious  circumlocutory  modes  of  offence  and  de- 
fence in  which  legislatorial  spleen  had  hitherto  in- 
dulged. It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  new  member 
had  very  great  confidence  in  himself;  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  extent  of  his  powers,  at  least 
he  would  not  let  them  rust  for  want  of  being 
tried.  There  was  an  air  of  arrogance  and  self- 
sufficiency  which  would  have  been  easily  mistaken 
for  an  exaggerated  and  an  unfounded  self-conceit, 
had  it  not  been  that,  however  offensive  it  might  be 
in  itself,  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified  by  the 
amount  of  ability  displayed.  There  was  also  a 
familiar  tone  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  address  which  au- 
gured ill  for  his  modesty.  Had  he  been  twenty 
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years  a  member  of  parliament  instead  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  he  could  not  have  more  entirely  forgotten 
what  is  due  from  one  who  comes  for  the  first  time 
into  the  presence  of  any  number  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
that  enter  what  place  you  may,  courtesy,  at  least,  if 
not  policy,  demands  an  obeisance  at  the  threshold. 
The  speech  itself,  we  repeat,  was  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  Roebuck's  character  as  it  afterwards 
developed  itself.  With  the  exception  of  some  pro- 
testations of  devotion  to  the  public,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  were  sincere,  and  some  declarations  of 
fundamental  principles,  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
say  Mr.  Roebuck  has  throughout  his  career  con- 
sistently adhered,  this  first  effort  of  one  till  then 
unknown  in  parliament, —  of  a  mere  schoolboy  in 
politics  compared  with  those  around  him, —  con- 
sisted of  an  attack  grossly  personal  in  its  nature, 
upon  a  man  as  much  his  superior  in  knowledge  and 
eloquence  as  in  position,  but  whom  this  aspirant  no 
doubt  thought  to  be  but  an  equal  match  for  himself. 
Happily  for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the 
legislature,  the  practice  of  dragging  forth  indivi- 
duals as  the  targets  for  political  passion  to  aim  at 
has  become  less  and  less  necessary  as  the  amenities 
of  life  have  found  their  way  into  the  debates  of 
parliament ;  and  by  common  consent,  except  in  very 
extreme  cases,  personality  is  avoided.  A  man  with 
more  delicacy  and  tact  than  Mr.  Roebuck  possesses 
would  at  once  have  seen  that  if  such  attacks  were 
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objectionable  in  themselves,  they  came  with  a  still 
worse  grace  from  such  a  mere  tyro  in  parliament  as 
himself;  but  this  gentleman  seemed  from  the  first 
to  suppose  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been 
elected  for  Bath  at  once  placed  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  even  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  evidently  no 
idea  of  those  gradations  which  are  created  by  a 
natural  deference  for  superior  talents  and  abilities. 
He  rushed  into  the  arena  at  once,  and  flung  his 
gauntlet  at  the  first  or  the  most  prominent  anta- 
gonist he  could  discover. 

Some  parliamentary  adventurers  think  it  good 
policy  to  create  a  disturbance  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  afterwards  to  subside  into  decent  respect- 
ability. Not  so  Mr.  Roebuck.  His  first  essay  was 
mildness  itself  compared  with  his  subsequent  dis- 
plays. During  the  first  session  of  his  appearance 
in  parliament,  his  language  became  so  violent  that 
he  was  called  to  order  publicly  in  the  House.  He 
was  charged  with  having  virtually  preached  open 
rebellion. 

His  combative  disposition  was  destined  to  be 
still  further  displayed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1835,  we  find  him  taking  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
task  for  having  challenged  Mr.  Hume ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks  the  censor  himself  as- 
sumes an  attitude  which  renders  it  imperative  on 
several  public  men  to  challenge  him.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
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it  should  be  observed,  had  early  placed  himself  in 
hostility  to  the  Stamp  Duty  on  newspapers,  against 
which  a  vigorous  agitation  was  going  on.  In  order 
to  disseminate  his  opinions  more  readily,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  test  a  disputed  point  in  the  law,  he 
himself  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  an  un- 
stamped publication.  This  appeared  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  1835,  and  was  entitled  "  Pamphlets 
for  the  People.''  Whilst  they  were  in  a  course  of 
publication,  Mr.  Roebuck  happened  to  make  a  short 
speech  in  parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  some  very  strong  observations  upon  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  stamped  press  and  its  conductors. 
For  these  remarks  he  was  assailed  in  "  The  Times," 
"  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  "  The  Examiner,"  and 
other  papers.  Their  remarks  were  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  They 
stung  Mr.  Roebuck's  too  irritable  temperament ; 
and  he  retaliated  in  his  pamphlet  by  attacking, 
personally  and  by  name,  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  editors  of  certain  newspapers. 
On  referring  to  those  attacks,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  man,  unless  in  a  frenzy  of  ungovern- 
able spite,  could  have  allowed  himself  to  make  them. 
They  were  such  as  no  provocation  whatever  could 
have  justified,  still  less  the  remarks  which  drew 
them  forth.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
these  gentlemen,  thus  dragged  from  a  retirement  in 
which  they  had  a  right  to  shroud  themselves,  sent 
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messages  to  Mr.  Roebuck.  In  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Sterling  and  Mr.  Fonblanque,  matters  were  accom- 
modated, and  Mr.  Roebuck  conditionally  retracted. 
But  Mr.  Black's  case  was  much  more  serious.  That 
gentleman  had  been  charged  with  tergiversation 
and  abandonment  of  principle  so  gross  as  to  make 
any  explanation  almost  impossible.  A  challenge 
was  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Roebuck  had  charged  Mr.  Black  with 
conduct  base  and  utterly  disgraceful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  "The  Morning  Chronicle;"  and  as  he 
would  not  retract  these  words  the  parties  met,  and 
two  shots  were  fired  without  effect.  Mr.  Black's 
second  then  withdrew  him,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  affair  as  far  as  the  duel  was  concerned.  We 
have  only  referred  to  it  because  it  illustrates  Mr. 
Roebuck's  character.  We  have  no  doubt  he  sin- 
cerely believed  that  he  was  vindicating  a  principle 
of  great  public  utility,  in  exposing  the  corruption 
which  the  use  of  the  anonymous  in  newspaper  writ- 
ing affords  scope  for.  We  do  not  believe  that  in 
making  his  original  charge  he  was  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  personal  vindictiveness ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  attacked  were  his  personal 
friends.  But  it  is  Mr.  Roebuck's  misfortune  that 
he  never  can  assert  public  principles  without  the 
exasperation  of  personal  feeling.  As  we  proceed 
with  his  career,  we  shall  find  instances  of  this  mul- 
tiply upon  us.  From  his  first  effort  in  parliament, 
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up  to  the  last  month  of  the  last  session,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  him,  — 

"  His  life  is  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes." 

To  return,  however,  to  our  review  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's public  life.  By  the  middle  of  1836,  his  un- 
bridled declarations  of  democratic  principles,  and 
unceasing  strife  with  all  who  crossed  his  path, 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  had  made  him 
so  formidable  or  so  obnoxious  to  some  parties  in 
parliament,  that  a  strong,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  des- 
perate effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  pre- 
text resorted  to  was  the  incompatibility  of  his  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  paid  agent  of  the  Lower 
Canadians  and  the  representative  of  a  British  con- 
stituency. Sir  John  Hanmer  moved  a  resolution  to 
this  effect,  which,  although  couched  in  general  terms, 
was  confessedly  aimed  at  Mr.  Roebuck  ;  and  a  long 
debate  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
motion,  and,  so  far,  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  shewed  an  unwonted 
temper  and  forbearance  under  these  very  provoking 
circumstances.  The  motion,  however,  was  not  so 
ill-timed  or  so  purposeless  as  it  appeared  ;  for  al- 
ready Canadian  affairs  had  begun  to  assume  a  most 
serious  aspect,  and  the  peculiar  connexion  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  with  the  popular  party  in  the  colony  made 
it  very  necessary  that  he,  as  the  agent  of  the  anti- 
British  party,  should  not  derive  any  factitious  im- 
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portance  from  his  position  at  home.  In  1837  the 
wisdom  of  this  precaution  was  made  apparent;  for 
on  the  Canadian  question  coming  formally  before 
parliament,  Mr.  Roebuck  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  such  violence,  that,  his  language  could  only  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  his  being  but  an  advocate 
making  an  ex-par te  statement  on  behalf  of  his  clients, 
and  not  a  member  of  the  British  legislature,  bound 
by  his  honour,  not  less  than  by  his  oath,  not  to  use 
his  legislative  functions  in  any  way  that  could  im- 
pair or  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  His 
speeches  at  this  period  required  that  every  allowance 
on  these  grounds  should  be  made  for  them.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  of  the  most  incendiary  character, 
amounting  almost  to  the  preaching  of  open  rebel- 
lion. A  very  natural  consequence  of  all  these  violent 
diatribes,  and  of  the  awkward  scrapes  into  which 
Mr.  Roebuck's  testiness  and  ill-temper  had  brought 
him,  led  to  his  being  rejected  by  the  constituency  of 
Bath  at  the  general  election,  which  soon  after  took 
place.  Behold  him,  then,  for  four  years  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Looking  back  at  this,  the  first  portion  of  Mr. 
Roebuck's  public  career,  we  find  that  he  had  by  his 
boldness,  his  straightforwardness,  and  a  certain  ori- 
ginality which  characterised  his  earlier  speeches, 
created  a  strong  prestige  in  his  favour;  but  that,  by 
a  continued  indulgence  in  splenetic  virulence,  an 
unrestrained  license  of  speech  on  political  subjects, 
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and  a  constant  appeal,  for  the  most  trivial  objects, 
to  sacred  privileges  reserved  by  the  constitution  to 
the  people  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  cases,  he  had 
gradually  weakened  whatever  influence  he  had  pos- 
sessed, until  he  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
person  of  note  or  importance — no  longer  appealed 
to  as  one  of  the  thinking  minds  whose  decisions 
might  be  indicative  of  the  course  taken  by  others, 
—  but  merely  regarded  as  a  clever  speaker,  pos- 
sessed of  more  talent  than  temper,  out  of  whom  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  take  the  conceit  which 
was  the  bane  of  his  mind,  so  as  to  make  him  fit  for 
service  in  any  way,  either  in  some  ministerial  capa- 
city or  as  a  member  of  an  organised  opposition. 

At  the  general  election  of  1841,  Mr.  Roebuck 
was  again  returned  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Bath.  Some  curiosity  was  evinced  to 
know  whether  time  and  retirement  had  produced 
any  favourable  change  in  his  disposition — whether 
his  temper  had  become  less  sour,  and  his  judgment 
more  matured.  Certainly,  his  first  speech  on  his 
return  favoured  the  supposition  that  a  change  had 
indeed  come  over  him.  Physically,  he  appeared  to 
possess  much  less  energy  than  before :  he  seemed 
even  to  be  afflicted  with  chronic  illness ;  and  sym- 
pathy was  felt  for  him  on  this  score,  because  it  was 
known  that  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents  alone  it 
was  that  he  could  hope  to  rise  in  the  world.  But 
although  his  speech  on  the  Address  (to  which  we 
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refer)  breathed  the  same  hostility,  on  public  grounds, 
to  the  Whig  ministry  that  had  been  the  theme  of 
his  first  speech  in  1833;  and  although  there  was 
firmness  and  vigour  in  his  denunciation  of  their 
treachery  towards  the  people  by  abandoning  their 
avowed  principles  of  1831,  still  the  speech  was  so 
much  more  temperate  and  statesmanlike  than  those 
with  which  he  had  extinguished  himself  in  1837, 
that  very  sincere  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  con- 
firmed restoration  from  a  distempered  state  of  mind, 
and  of  his  being  destined  to  become,  at  some  time 
or  other,  an  ornament  to  the  legislature. 

But  these  hopes  were  destined  to  be  only  too 
speedily  disappointed.  The  tone  of  his  political 
declarations  was  softened ;  but  it  seemed  that  his 
personal  irritability  had  augmented  in  more  than  a 
proportionate  ratio.  Whether  it  was  an  excitability 
produced  by  physical  causes,  or  only  the  result  of 
chagrin  at  having  been  left  so  long  in  unnoticed 
obscurity,  it  is  certain,  that  from  this  period  Mr. 
Roebuck's  temper  displayed  itself  in  a  more  un- 
amiable  light  than  ever,  until  it  required  all  the  pro- 
verbial indulgence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
bear  with  his  eccentricities.  Scarcely  had  the  House 
entered  on  general  public  business,  when  an  out- 
break of  this  gentleman's  ill-temper  took  place,  such 
as  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  equalled 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  His  return  to  par- 
liament was  the  signal  for  the  appearance  in  "  The 
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Times"  of  an  article  directed  against  Mr.  Roebuck, 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  playful 
contempt,  not  at  all  suited  to  his  own  ideas  of  his 
own  importance.  Vituperative  men  are  prover- 
bially thin-skinned.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  so 
often  attacked  others  with  sarcasm  much  less  refined 
than  that  used  by  the  newspaper,  ought  not  to  have 
objected  to  being  paid  off  in  his  own  coin.  But  his 
self-love  was  wounded  :  he  was  furious.  Without 
thought,  without  plan,  he  rushed  down  to  the  House, 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  an  incohe- 
rent appeal  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  privilege. 
The  exhibition  he  made  utterly  destroyed  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  begun  to  recover  with  his  poli- 
tical contemporaries.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Roebuck  speak  under  excitement,  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  incoherent  fury  of  his  gestures,  the  utter 
incongruity  between  the  breathless  solemnity  of  his 
exordium,  and  the  ridiculous  insignificance  of  his 
charges,  the  total  abandonment  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  wild 
and  undefined  revenge.  On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
celled himself  in  passionate  feebleness,  in  incon- 
clusive invective.  Forgetting  what,  as  a  lawyer,  he 
ought  to  have  made  his  first  consideration,  namely, 
that  he  had  no  distinct  case  on  which  to  ground  his 
charge  of  breach  of  privilege,  he  commenced  a  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  conductors  of  "  The  Times,"  some 
idea  of  the  coarseness  of  which  may  be  conceived, 
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from  his  assuming  that  the  registered  proprietor 
might,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  found  in  prison  for 
libel,  while  he  recommended  those  who  were  ag- 
grieved by  the  paper  not  to  resort  to  legal  means 
of  securing  reparation,  but  at  once  to  horsewhip  a 
gentleman  whom  he  chose  to  designate  as  the  pro- 
prietor— a  gentleman  whose  years  and  character 
alone  ought  to  have  protected  him  from  so  rude  and 
unmanly  a  recommendation,  if  even  there  had  not 
been  another  reason  in  the  fact,  that  he  had  but 
recently  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House.  It 
is  painful,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  recall  the 
exhibition  Mr.  Roebuck  then  made — painful  to  re- 
flect, that  not  even  the  talents  which  he  unquestion- 
ably possesses  could  save  him  from  this  ebullition  of 
an  engrossing  egotism  and  an  inflated  conceit.  Ima- 
gine this  man,  of  magniloquent  speech  but  dimi- 
nutive form,  standing  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
arresting  the  progress  of  business,  to  claim  his  right 
of  speaking  on  a  point  of  privilege,  and  courting  the 
attention  and  the  sympathy  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen,  who  have  assembled  at  the  most 
inconvenient  season  for  the  transaction  of  important 
affairs  of  State — imagine  him  solemnly  declaring, 
that  he  is  about  to  expose  to  them  a  case  for  their 
interference  to  protect  a  member  of  their  body  from 
public  outrage.  Pale,  even  livid,  with  suppressed 
rage,  and  trembling  from  finger  to  foot  with  pas- 
sion, he  opens  in  a  voice  now  choking  with  swelling 
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emotions,  now  dwindling  into  the  whisper  of  phy- 
sical weakness,  an  attack  upon  his  private  anta- 
gonists in  the  journal  in  question,  against  whom  he 
conjures  the  House  to  act  in  his  behalf;  and  makes 
the  extraordinary  recommendation,  to  inflict  personal 
chastisement  instead  of  resorting  to  that  civil  autho- 
rity to  which  he  now  himself  appeals.  When  he 
has  proceeded  so  far  in  his  diatribe  as  to  weary, 
if  not  to  disgust  the  greater  portion  of  his  hearers, 
he  is  called  upon  to  read  the  article  of  which  he 
complains.  He  hands  the  newspaper  to  the  clerk 
at  the  table,  who  reads  it  in  his  monotonous  stam- 
mer to  the  House.  They  see  in  the  remarks  of  the 
writer  a  singular  aptitude  to  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual before  them ;  that,  had  he  possessed  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  he  could  not  more  surely  have  anti- 
cipated the  scene  that  was  being  enacted  before 
them.  The  more  they  listen,  the  more  they  see 
how  groundless  is  the  complaint, — how  apt  and 
pointed  must  have  been  the  character  drawn  in  the 
article,  to  have  thus  stung  and  exasperated  the 
complainant.  They  laugh;  then,  impatient,  they 
murmur :  they  wish  the  farce  to  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  has  grown  paler  and 
more  passionate  as  his  discomfiture  grows  more  im- 
minent, calls  on  the  House,  first,  to  declare  the 
article  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  then  to  bring  the 
printer  to  the  bar,  that  he  may,  "  on  his  knees" 
(mark  the  low  tyranny  of  your  democrat !)  "  beg 
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pardon  of  the  complainant  for  the  offence."  But 
not  one  of  those  five  hundred  members  can  be  in- 
duced even  to  second  the  proposition.  The  charge 
drops  for  want  of  a  single  supporter,  and  with  it  he 
who  preferred  it  also  falls  below  zero  in  the  esteem 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  extinguished  him- 
self, for  a  time,  at  least,  as  effectually  as  if  all  the 
wit  or  all  the  scorn  to  be  found  in  that  assembly 
had  been  poured  upon  him.  And  he  has  not  even 
the  consciousness,  the  pride  of  martyrdom.  He 
knows  that  to  his  own  folly,  his  own  intemperate 
passion,  his  downfall  alone  is  owing.  Will  it  ope- 
rate as  a  warning?  We  shall  see. 

How  different  is  the  position  of  this  same  man  a 
year  after,  when,  instead  of  being  the  intemperate 
advocate  of  his  own  private  wrongs,  he  stands  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  a  great  public  cause !  In 
the  month  of  May  following  the  September  in  which 
the  scene  we  have  just  described  occurred,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck drew  upon  himself  the  attention  —  we  might 
almost  say  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  by  the 
courage,  temper,  and  self-possession,  with  which  he 
exposed  before  the  world,  by  the  confessions  of  the 
parties  themselves,  that  system  of  election  compro- 
mises by  which,  although  the  most  gross  bribery 
might  have  been  committed,  the  ends  of  justice  were 
defeated,  and  the  constituencies  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  Then,  Mr  Roebuck  stood  in 
a  proud  position.  No  longer  the  impotent  execu- 
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tioner  of  his  own  revenge  on  antagonists  whom  he 
could  not  touch,  he  boldly  and  manfully  asserted 
one  of  his  first  privileges  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  strong  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  defying 
conventional  arrangements,  and  looking  corruption 
in  the  face,  he  made  those  who  had  trafficked  with 
the  privileges  of  the  people  —  not  those  only  whom 
he  attacked  by  name,  but  many  more  who  were 
touched  by  the  electric  shock  of  conscience,  tremble 
before  him,  single-handed  as  he  was,  and  till  then 
oppressed  with  the  ridicule  of  his  former  failures. 
When  the  affair  was  finally  concluded,  the  effect 
was  to  repair  the  very  serious  inroads  on  his  repu- 
tation which  the  past  events  had  caused ;  and  he 
stood  before  the  public  in  the  position  of  a  man  who, 
single-handed,  and  by  the  sole  force  of  his  own  will, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  and  the  advice  of  his 
political  associates,  asserted  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able privileges  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the 
House  of  Commons — privileges  which,  until  he 
rescued  them  from  abeyance,  had  fallen  into  almost 
total  disuse. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  infirmity  of  temper  is  such  as  to 
neutralise  all  expectations  that  he  will  act  like  ordi- 
nary men.  The  least  check  offered  to  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  infallibility  for  his  principles — the 
least  hint,  conveyed  in  however  courteous  terms, 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
fair  discussion  in  his  speeches,  is  sufficient  to  drive 
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him  furious  with  blind,  purposeless  resentment.  He 
is  as  eccentric  and  uncertain  in  his  modes  of  reta- 
liation, as  he  is  prone  to  resort  to  them.  On  another 
occasion  we  find  him  (this  was  in  1844)  making 
some  remarks  on  Mr.  Smythe,  so  openly  personal 
and  insulting  as  to  provoke  a  challenge  from  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Smythe  was  justified  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Roebuck,  having  given  him  offence,  would 
also  give  him  "  satisfaction."  But  by  this  time  a 
change  had  come  over  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  wind  of 
his  caprice  had  set  in  another  quarter.  Since  his  tri- 
umph in  the  Election-compromises  case,  he  had  been 
preaching  up  the  supreme  fitness  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  decide  upon  all  questions  whatever,  be 
their  relation  to  its  business  however  remote.  From  a 
man  of  hard  words  and  blows,  he  had  become  a 
man  of  hard  words  and  peace.  He  claimed  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  he  chose,  and  of  throwing 
upon  the  House  the  onus  both  of  judgment  and  of 
punishment.  According  to  his  new  theory,  he  flung 
the  code  of  honour  overboard  at  once,  and  laid  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Smythe  before  the  House  in  a  sanc- 
timonious harangue,  professing  so  intense  an  admi- 
ration of  peaceful  and  legal  modes  of  settling  differ- 
ences, as  to  seem  quite  oblivious  of  those  other  modes 
which  society  has  been  forced  to  adopt  in  order  to 
restrain  undue  license  of  speech.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
much  more  mild  and  dignified  than  is  usual  with 
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him  where  his  personal  feelings  are  mixed  up.  He 
adopted  quite  a  moral  and  didactic  tone  in  speaking 
of  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Smythe's  proceeding.  To 
have  heard  him,  you  would  have  supposed  that 
fighting  had  never  been  recognised  by  his  hearers 
as  a  means  of  reconciling  differences  which  words 
would  not  heal ;  and  certainly  you  would  not  have 
suspected  that  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck  had  ever 
placed  himself  in  the  attitude  militant.  By  per- 
severing, with  an  austere  indifference  to  remon- 
strance, in  his  affectation  of  extreme  parliamentary 
morality,  he  succeeded  in  placing  Mr.  Smythe  in  a 
false  position,  and  compelling  him  to  apologise  for 
having  sent  the  challenge.  But  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  although  the 
House  felt  it  necessary  to  enforce  its  rules,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  members  ran  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  thus  put  hors-de-combat. 

We  pass  over  many  minor  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Roebuck,  by  his  petulance  and  arrogant  de- 
meanour, placed  himself  in  a  hostile  attitude  with 
the  House,  believing  that  the  reader  must  be  suffi- 
ciently wearied  by  these  details  of  perverseness  and 
splenetic  humour.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind 
occurred  during  the  last  session  too  amusing  to  be 
altogether  passed  over.  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Roebuck's  self-chosen  antagonist  was  Mr.  Disraeli. 
That  gentleman  had,  we  need  scarcely  say,  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  great  and  unexpected 
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talent  that  lie  had  displayed  as  a,  speaker.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  had  beat  Mr.  Roebuck  hollow  in  his 
own  peculiar  line — that  of  personality  and  sarcastic 
vituperation.  The  cool,  polished,  searching  irony 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  was  as  superior  to  the  wild  abuse 
adopted  of  late  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  as  intellect  is  to 
passion.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been  galling  in  the 
extreme  to  the  member  for  Bath  to  see  the  intense 
expectation  excited  by  the  promise  of  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  uproar  of  cheering  which  his 
well- aimed  hits  drew  forth,  and  to  compare  with  his 
rival's  success  his  own  decreasing  influence,  the 
averted  looks,  and  the  scarcely  disguised  weariness, 
with  which  the  House  received  his  galvanic  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  sensation.  He  saw  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli achieve  the  most  triumphant  effects  with,  ap- 
parently, the  slightest  effort;  while  his  own  most 
laboured  sarcasms,  though  charged  with  all  the 
venom  with  which  a  vindictive  spirit  could  arm  a 
disappointed  man,  fall  still-born  on  his  audience. 
In  the  absence  of  any  more  direct  provocation,  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's otherwise  unprovoked  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Disraeli.  His  speech  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
extreme  confidence,  the  chuckling  self-gratulation 
which  accompanied  the  speech,  shewed  that  he  anti- 
cipated a  signal  triumph.  He  had  miscalculated 
both  his  own  powers  of  attack  and  his  rival's  means 
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of  retaliation.  Incoherent  inconclusiveness,  wild, 
pointless  aspersion,  and  personal  jealousy,  ludi- 
crously betrayed,  were  but  poor  weapons  against  so 
collected  and  self-possessed  a  master  of  fence  as  Mr. 
Disraeli.  His  reply  covered  Mr.  Roebuck  with 
ridicule.  With  that  provoking  frigidity  of  manner 
and  affected  indifference  which  were  calculated  to 
be  especially  annoying  to  so  vain  a  person  as  Mr. 
Roebuck,  he  parried  that  gentleman's  random 
blows  with  inimitable  skill.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  merely  foiling  his  foe.  Some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  on  his  mode  of  delivery  justified  him  in 
retaliation ;  and  he  took  ample  revenge.  Mr. 
Roebuck's  style  of  speaking,  his  wild  gestures,  his 
violent  efforts  to  produce  dramatic  effect,  and  the 
ridiculous  feebleness  of  his  envenomed  but  pointless 
sarcasms,  were  all  sketched  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
the  hand  of  a  master  in  satire  ;  and  when  he  wound 
up,  he  convulsed  the  House  by  the  happy  terms  in 
which  he  described  Mr.  Roebuck's  pompous  vaga- 
ries in  language  and  action,  as  "  Sadler's  Wells 
sarcasms"  and  "  melodramatic  malignity."  The 
truth  of  the  picture  was  instantly  recognised,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  though  he  has  received  many  a  set- 
ting down  during  his  brief  but  turbulent  career,  was 
never  so  utterly  at  a  discount  in  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries  as  after  the  delivery  of  that  speech. 

It  may  be  considered,  however,  as  extraordinary, 
that  a  man  who  has  wilfuly  made  so   many  ene- 
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mies,  and  has  so  often  rendered  himself  troublesome 
to  the  House,  should  ever  have  possessed  influence 
there.  But  we  have  presented  the  worst  side  of 
the  picture.  Had  Mr.  Eoebuck  only  exhibited 
himself  in  this  unamiable  light,  he  would  long  since 
have  been  put  down.  But  his  early  speeches  satis- 
fied the  House  and  the  public  that  he  really  had 
the  qualifications  of  a  valuable  member  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  his  intemperance  alone  that  has  clouded 
his  fair  fame.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  his  public  career  has 
been  characterised  by  an  independence  of  spirit, 
stern  even  to  obstinacy, — an  indifference  to  personal 
consequences,  rarely,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  in  an 
assembly  where  class  interests  and  aristocratic  in- 
fluence combine  to  paralyse  moral  energy,  and  to 
divert  the  minds  of  public  men  from  the  course 
of  political  rectitude.  We  have  watched  his  con- 
duct from  first  to  last,  and  are  prepared  to  affirm 
that  it  has  exhibited  a  rare  and  unique  consistency ; 
that  it  has  even  been  a  fault  in  Mr.  Roebuck  to 
have  pertinaciously  refused  to  join  in  those  party 
combinations  by  which  great  measures  have  usually 
been  carried ;  that  having  set  up  for  himself  a 
standard  of  right,  he  has  inflexibly  adhered  to  it, 
striving  against  all  obstacles  to  reach  his  appointed 
goal.  His  whole  life  in  parliament  has  been  one 
certificate  of  sincerity.  He  is,  however  mistaken 
may  be  his  views,  a  true  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
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interests  of  the  poor,  a  hater  of  political  cant,  and  a 
determined  opponent  of  all  class  legislation  on  un- 
just principles.  He  has  stood  up  time  after  time, 
under  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  to  assert  prin- 
ciples which  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  which  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  ought  to  be  argued ;  although 
their  advocacy  was  certain  to  render  him  unpopular 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  very  first  speech 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  superior  talent  as  a  debater, 
and  secured  for  him  a  hearing  at  all  times ;  of  which 
he  availed  himself  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people 
in  their  many  social  sufferings.  He  gave  full  fling 
to  the  democratic  tendency  of  his  mind,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  infused  a  species  of  philanthropy 
into  his  exertions.  It  is  to  his  honour  that  he  does 
not,  as  some  of  his  compatriots  do,  wait  till  a  sub- 
ject is  popular  before  he  takes  it  up.  A  natural 
restiveness  of  temper,  and  an  unconquerable  love  of 
justice,  which  he  would  secure  even  at  the  peril  of 
social  convulsion,  urge  him  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  act  upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
abstract  merits  of  the  case,  with  which  he  will 
not  allow  expediency  to  interfere.  Of  course,  this 
spirit  sometimes  carries  him  into  extremes,  and 
betrays  him  into  wild  defiance  of  constituted  autho- 
rity; but  those  who  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
shrink  from  these  extravagances  of  an  earnest 
mind,  cannot  refuse  to  respect  the  uprightness 
which  sustains  Mr.  Roebuck  against  unconquerable 
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prepossessions  in  the  minds  of  certain  classes,  and 
renders  him,  in  respect  of  many  subjects,  a  model  of 
that  very  scarce  character — an  independent  member 
of  parliament. 

In  accounting,  as  we  have  done,  for  the  kind 
of  influence  which  Mr.  Roebuck's  uprightness  and 
consistency  early  secured  for  him,  we  should  not 
omit  to  state,  that  during  a  long  period  of  time  his 
speeches  were  such  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
all  parties.  It  was  not  only  that  he  asserted  his 
principles  boldly,  but  his  arguments  were  well  put, 
and  even  where,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  they  might  be 
deficient  in  cogency,  the  perseverance  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  speaker  gave  them  a  kind  of  force.  The 
constant  reiteration  of  propositions,  however  dog- 
matic, will  secure  for  them  a  degree  of  credence, 
even  when  unsupported  by  proof.  One  thing  Mr. 
Roebuck's  audience  were  almost  sure  to  hear  from 
him  : — a  lucid  exposition  of  the  real  question  at  issue, 
stripped  of  all  the  factitious  embellishments  with 
which  the  sophistry  or  the  party  prejudices  of  pre- 
vious speakers  might  have  invested  it.  This  made 
his  speeches  abstractedly  useful  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  while  the  clearance  which  he  made  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  was  sure  to  please 
either  one  party  or  the  other.  That  Mr.  Roebuck 
should  have  voluntarily  flung  away  the  influence 
which  these  various  causes  had  obtained  for  him,  is 
matter  for  regret.  That  he  has  done  so  there  can 
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be  no  doubt.     His  constant  indulgence  in  an  irrita- 
bility which  seems  uncontrollable,  his  reckless  im- 
putations on  the  character  of  opponents,  his  profuse 
scattering   of  personal  insults  on  all  around  him, 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  and  his  wanton  trials  of 
the  patience  of  the  House, — have  certainly  under- 
mined the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired ;  and 
it  will  almost  be  as  difficult  for  him  to  regain  the 
position  he  formerly  held,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man 
of  less  talent  and  moral  energy  originally  to  attain 
it.     It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so  ill-advised  a 
perseverance  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  would  bring  even  the  most   favourite 
member  of  the   House   into   disrepute.     It  is  the 
more  surprising  that  his  talents  should  have  taken 
this  sinister  direction,  because  he  evidently  is  under 
the  sway  of  an  ambition  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
would   spare  no   exertions   to   advance   himself  to 
power,  either  through  direct  popular  influence  or  in 
the  regular  channels  of  promotion.     The  only  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  we  can  offer  is,  that  Mr.  Roe- 
buck is  a  disappointed  man.     His  excessive  egotism 
and   high   opinion   of  his  own  powers  led  him  to 
expect  that  he  would  have  received  from  the  great 
men  of  the  day,  not  only  a  more  rapid  but   also 
a    more    substantial    acknowledgment.       He    evi- 
dently did  not  Understand  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  what  a  mountain  of  inert 
prejudice  the   adventurer   has  to   cut  through   in 
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order  to  clear  the  road  to  power.  He  did  not  see 
that  there,  as  elsewhere,  an  apprenticeship  must  be 
served — that  he  who  would  fain  command  must 
first  learn  to  obey.  Mr.  Roebuck  overlooked  these 
conditions  of  success,  and  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  very  favourable  impression  his  first 
efforts  created.  He  thought  to  take  the  citadel  by 
storm,  but  having  rushed  to  the  assault  with  in- 
adequate means,  he  failed  to  make  an  impression, 
and  has  only  fallen  back  in  the  trenches.  Not 
seeing  how  much  his  own  arrogance,  petulance, 
and  splenetic  indulgence  in  personality,  have  really 
caused  his  non- success,  his  mind  has  become  em- 
bittered as  well  against  individual  antagonists  as 
against  the  members  generally,  who,  he  conceives, 
have  not  sufficiently  acknowledged  his  merits.  As 
his  mind  has  become  more  jaundiced,  he  has  grown 
more  bitter  and  more  personal.  His  speeches  have 
gradually  become  the  reverse  of  what  they  used  to 
be — their  faults  more  glaring,  their  merits  more 
rare.  They  now  abound  in  assumption  and  egotism, 
only  occasionally  redeemed  by  vigour,  and  pointed 
language,  and  thought.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mr.  Roebuck  entered  parliament  with  hopes 
and  objects  that  were  not  confined  to  mere  personal 
advancement.  A  charitable  construction  of  his 
conduct  will  lead  us  to  admit  that  he.  looked  on  his 
mission  as  representative  of  the  people  in  an  ex- 
alted light — that  he  saw  in  it  the  means  of  working 
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out  great,  and,  as  he  believed,  necessary  changes  in 
the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  country. 
His  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  powers  led  him 
to  choose  a  line  of  action  that  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  a  success  commensurate  with  his  desires.  But 
the  censure  which  he  ought  to  attach  to  his  own 
mismanagement,  he  visits  on  those  whom  he  as- 
sumes to  he  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the 
people;  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  attribute 
much  of  the  splenetic  humour  he  displays,  not  to 
mere  wounded  vanity,  stinted  in  its  allowance  of 
admiration,  but  also  to  a  conviction  of  the  moral 
unworthiness  of  those  whom  he  insults  by  his  arro- 
gant impertinence — a  conviction,  mistaken  perhaps, 
but  still  sincere.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
longer  he  has  been  in  parliament,  and  the  more  the 
disappointment  of  his  ambition  has  been  brought 
home  to  him,  the  more  his  harangues  have  increased 
in  virulence,  while  they  have  proportionately  de- 
creased in  power. 

The  more  closely  we  look  at  Mr.  Roebuck's 
oratory  in  detail,  the  more  cause  we  see  to  find  fault 
with  it  —  the  more  reason  to  regret  that  a  want  of 
modesty  of  spirit  should  have  prevented  Mr.  Roe- 
buck from  submitting  himself,  humbly  and  pa- 
tiently, to  that  training  which  is  necessary  to  success 
in  any  department  of  mental  exertion,  but  more 
especially  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  perfection 
in  which  depends  so  much  upon  minor  accessories. 
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Mr.  Roebuck  is  a  very  disappointing  speaker.  His 
eloquence  depends  for  its  force  more  upon  his  earnest- 
ness, and  a  bold  repudiation  of  conventional  modes 
of  address  and  moulds  of  expression,  than  upon  any 
intrinsic  value  in  the  thoughts  or  polish  of  the 
language.  He  trusts  much  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and,  to  all  appearance,  does  not  give  his 
speeches  that  preparation  which  even  the  first 
orators  of  the  day  find  to  be  necessary.  His  mind 
is  not  so  well  stored  with  information,  nor  his  ora- 
torical powers  so  well  trained  and  disciplined,  as  to 
make  this  a  safe  course.  As  he  is  an  intemperate 
man,  liable  to  be  drawn,  by  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion, away  from  his  main  theme  into  personal 
altercations,  he  is  still  more  open  to  the  risk  of 
not  being  able  to  preserve  that  self-possession  which 
is  absolutely  required  by  an  accomplished  orator. 
An  almost  necessary  consequence  of  this  reliance 
on  resources  which  are  not  always  at  command  is, 
that  Mr.  Roebuck,  however  well  informed  he  may 
be  upon  a  subject,  or  however  strongly  he  may  feel 
upon  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  break  down  as  to  achieve 
a  success.  We  have  known  him  to  rise  at  the  most 
critical  and  exciting  period  of  a  great  debate,  when 
he  had  intruded  himself  on  the  attention  of  the 
House,  to  the  displacement  of  the  heads  of  either 
party,  when  there  was,  perhaps,  a  general  feeling 
that  he  was  presuming  too  much  thus  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  political  manifesto  or  of  a  division. 
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But  still  an  indulgence  has  been  extended  to  him 
because  of  his  original  position.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  to 
commence  a  speech,  in  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
dashed  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  hand  into  the 
very  core  of  the  subject,  holding  the  real  question 
at  issue  up,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  cleared  of  all  the  fallacies  infused  into  it 
by  previous  speakers.  To  all  appearance,  he  is 
carrying  the  House  with  him.  Repeated  cheers 
hail  his  terse  and  well-pointed  propositions,  and  his 
presumption  is  forgotten  in  the  able  exposition  he 
makes  of  his  case.  But,  suddenly,  he  says  some- 
thing which  provokes  an  ironical  cheer,  or  a  sneer, 
from  some  opponent.  This  stings  his  amour  propre, 
and  off  he  starts,  on  the  instant,  into  personality, 
sometimes  uttering,  without  adequate  provocation, 
unendurable  insults  and  aspersions  on  character. 
From  that  moment,  his  speech,  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced, becomes  a  failure.  His  infirmity  of  temper 
once  touched,  he  becomes  an  altered  man.  There 
is  no  longer  vigour,  sense,  argument,  or  even  co- 
herency, in  what  he  pours  forth.  Yet  he  has  not 
the  discretion  to  stop,  but  makes  a  long,  rambling 
speech,  full  of  feeble  repetitions  of  what  he  has 
so  forcibly  put,  or  of  offensive  personalities,  or  out- 
rageous defiance  of  the  growing  disapprobation  of 
his  hearers,  until,  at  last,  he  fairly  tires  out  their 
patience,  and  his  display,  which  at  his  commence- 
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ment  had  brought  him  honour  and  respect,  ends  by 
his  being  covered  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

The  same  causes  produce  an  effect  very  similar 
in  the  materiel  of  the  speeches  themselves.  For 
want  of  a  little  care  his  sentences  are  almost  al- 
ways imperfect.  Aiming  constantly  at  an  antithe- 
tical style,  he  foils  himself,  and  provokes  compari- 
sons, by  riot  having  trained  his  mind  into  the  chan- 
nels of  thought  which  alone  will  produce  that  style 
with  effect.  It  is  not  so  much  a  slovenliness,  the 
result  of  an  indifference,  as  a  gross  failure,  after  a 
deliberate  attempt.  He  is  thus  a  very  provoking- 
speaker.  Even  in  his  best  moments,  when  you  are 
led  on  from  point  to  point,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  next  will  be  something  superlatively  good,  you 
are  mortified  on  reflection  to  find  to  what  little 
purpose  your  attention  has  been  occupied,  and  what 
a  small  amount  of  that  tedious  and  ambitious 
harangue  is  worth  remembering.  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  a  didactic  style  of  speaking,  which  also  beguiles 
his  hearers,  until  too  late  they  find  that  this  teacher 
of  men  has  really  little  to  teach.  He  seems  ever  on 
the  very  brink  of  success.  At  each  portentous 
pause,  when  he  appears  to  have  gathered  up  his 
strength,  you  expect  to  hear  some  aphorism,  some 
great  political  truth ;  but  as  often  you  are  disap- 
pointed, cheated  with  some  pompous  but  feeble 
piece  of  commonplace,  ridiculously  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  reflection  or  the  premises  which 
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usher  it  in.  The  head  may  be  of  gold,  but  the  feet 
are  of  clay.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  want  of 
coherency  and  sustentation  in  his  explanations  of 
political  principles  or  theories.  A  little  care,  a 
little  modest  pupilage  to  experience,  would  make 
that  clear  and  strong  which  is  now  confused,  vague, 
and  feeble.  You  see  that  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
has  not  been  really  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is 
clear  that  he  wants  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  has  not 
the  enduring  patience  necessary  to  constitute  him 
one.  He  is  also  too  ready  to  grapple  with  every 
subject  that  comes  before  him,  whether  he  under- 
stands it  or  not.  This  leads  him  to  talk  on  so 
many  questions,  that  he  cannot  render  himself 
perfect  on  any.  There  is  an  affectation  of  simpli- 
city in  his  reasoning,  but  as  his  mind  is  by  no  means 
fertile,  he  constantly  reproduces  the  same  views ; 
and  this  reiteration,  which  is  intended  to  simplify 
and  to  impress  more  strongly  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  leads  to  an  involvement  which  brings  about 
quite  the  contrary  result.  Among  the  vices  of  his 
style  of  speaking  is  a  habit  of  dogmatic  assertion, 
persevered  in  without  modesty,  either  of  mind  or 
manner.  A  constant  egotism  destroys  the  sym- 
metry of  his  speeches ;  by  displacing  abstract  rea- 
soning on  the  question  at  issue,  or  declamation  which 
might  influence  the  feelings  ;  and  the  irritable  tem- 
perament we  have  already  described  still  further 
distorts  and  deforms  the  products  of  his  mind.  For 
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a  man  so  ready  to  attack,  it  is  wonderful  how  impo- 
tent he  is  in  defence.  Blind  with  rage,  he  strikes 
about  him,  right  and  left,  and  is  unable  to  defend 
himself,  because,  in  his  fury,  he  does  not  see 
his  own  vulnerable  points.  His  hot,  intemperate 
passion  runs  away  with  his  judgment.  You  see 
that  he  has  got  hold  of  a  capital  idea,  which  a 
master-mind,  or  even  an  inferior  capacity,  cool  and 
collected,  would  work  into  a  powerful  sarcasm  or  a 
happy  retort ;  but  he  is  so  distempered  with  vindic- 
tive feeling,  is  in  such  haste  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  his  adversary,  that  he  applies  the  match  too 
soon,  and  the  explosion  harms  himself  more  than 
any  one  else.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Disraeli  is  far 
his  superior.  With  the  same  disposition  to  attack, 
the  same  love  of  personality,  the  same  oblivious 
inclination  to  gratify  private  animosity  through  the 
medium  of  public  debate,  he  has  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  his  imperturbable  self-possession. 
However  excited  may  be  his  feelings,  or  however 
bitter  his  resentments,  he  never  loses  his  temper. 
He  utters  his  sarcasms  at  white  heat. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  manner  of  speaking  is  unique 
and  original,  without  being  agreeable.  He  is  earnest 
and  violent,  without  being  impressive.  He  labours 
under  great  natural  disadvantages.  His  appearance 
is  not  prepossessing,  nor  has  he  any  of  that  fascin- 
ation which  invests  some  public  men  with  an  irre- 
sistible attraction,  and  propitiates  favour  even  to- 
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fore  they  open  their  lips.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  small, 
even  diminutive,  in  stature,  and  he  has  not  those 
symmetrical  proportions  which,  in  some  little  men, 
supply  the  want  of  height.  Continual  ill-health 
adds  to  an  appearance  of  feebleness,  which  not  even 
his  mental  energy  and  activity  are  sufficient  to 
neutralise.  His  voice  is  also  feeble.  It  has  a  harsh, 
sharp  sound,  like  that  which  you  will  often  hear 
from  persons  of  confirmed  ill  temper.  His  face 
bears  a  soured  expression,  and  if  a  smile  ever  finds 
its  way  to  his  mouth,  it  is  the  smile,  not  of  good- 
humour,  but  of  irony  or  sarcasm.  A  livid  paleness 
of  complexion  may  be  the  result  of  ill  health,  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  habitually 
indulging  a  splenetic  disposition.  % 

His  exhibitions  in  parliament,  even  his  most 
successful  ones  of  late  years,  present  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  diseased  vanity  and  overrated  powers. 
Conceive  the  sort  of  person  we  have  described 
always  ill-attired,  sometimes  culpably  slovenly, 
sometimes  extravagantly  overdressed,  taking  up  a 
prominent  place  in  the  House,  from  which  he  con- 
tinually lays  down  the  law  to  his  Radical  associates 
around  him,  who  usually  repay  his  arrogant  inter- 
ference with  contemptuous  smiles ;  conceive  him 
keeping  up  a  running  commentary  of  ironical 
cheers,  supercilious  smiles,  and  theatrical  gestures, 
on  what  is  going  forward  in  the  House,  and  attract- 
ing attention,  which  does  not  always  take  the  shape 
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of  pity,  towards  the  absurd  attitudes  and  contortions 
into  which  he  puts  his  diminutive  person ;  conceive 
him,  after  having  thus,'  by  involuntary  pantomime, 
let  out  the  conceit  and  self-sufficiency  of  his  dis- 
position, rising  to  address  the  House,  with  a  full 
conviction  stamped  on  his  countenance  that  he 
alone,  of  all  men  there,  can  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject before  them — that  he  alone  can  extract  truth 
and  wisdom  from  it.  Remembering  all  that  we 
have  said  about  his  arrogance,  his  petulance,  his 
needless  repetitions,  and  his  outbreaks  of  passionate 
violence ;  imagine  him  confronting  the  House,  his 
head,  while  he  is  standing,  scarcely  reaching  above 
the  level  of  those  of  others  who  are  sitting  around 
him,  his  arms  swinging  about  with  convulsive  energy, 
now  raised  aloft  in  the  air,  now  stretched  downward 
toward  the  floor,  and  now  pointing  horizontally 
across  the  House,  his  voice  elevated  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  its  little  capacity,  and  now  lowered  to  so 
feeble  and  inarticulate  a  whisper  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible  even  to  his  next  neighbour ;  imagine,  too, 
the  conceited  air  of  invincibility,  the  impotent  at- 
tempts to  express  scorn,  while  rage  alone  is  upper- 
most in  the  mind,  the  sarcasm  enfeebled  by  spite, 
the  irony  arrested  by  chuckling  self-approval,  the 
mysterious  threatenings,  the  awful  enunciations  of 
nothing,  and  puerile  denunciations  of  every  one, 
the  waspish,  snarling  recognitions  of  the  slightest 
interruptions,  even  though  of  the  most  friendly 
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character; — and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  epithets  so  aptly  applied  to  his  oratory 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  twitted  him  with  his 
"  Sadler's  Wells  sarcasms"  and  "  melodramatic 
malignity."  The  longer  Mr.  Roebuck  continues  in 
parliament,  the  worse  he  seems  to  grow.  Once, 
these  exhibitions  were  rare  exceptions,  occasioned, 
and  even  justified,  by  provocation ;  and  the  main 
body  of  his  speeches  was  such  as  to  repay  his 
hearers  for  the  trouble  of  listening,  whilst  they  re- 
flected credit  on  himself.  But  now  all  his  errors 
are  multiplied,  while  the  qualities  which  once  re- 
deemed them  are  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
literated. If  we  look  back  to  his  latest  displays  we 
shall  find  his  faults  exhibiting  themselves  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio.  In  the  face  of  such  a  steady  and 
progressive  decline,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sound  reason  to  hope  for  better  things  in  future. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  freely  give  him  credit 
for  moral  integrity,  and  for  an  exalted  sense  of  his 
political  duties :  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
not  yet  emanate  from  such  rare  and  sterling  qualities 
of  mind. 


SIR  THOMAS  WILDE. 

SIR  THOMAS  WILDE  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able living  instances  of  the  facility  with  which  men 
of  talent  and  perseverance  can  rise  to  the  highest 
posts  in  this  country.  He  had,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  life,  social  barriers  to  surmount,  even  before  he 
could  rise  to  the  position  of  an  attorney — barriers 
presenting  to  the  young  man  of  humble  origin  a 
much  more  obstructive  and  threatening  front  than 
any  political  difficulties  offer  to  an  aspirant  who 
starts  from  a  more  favourable  position.  But  even 
in  his  character  of  barrister,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  was 
opposed  by  no  ordinary  obstacles.  He  was  not 
called  to  the  bar  until  he  was  five -and -thirty  years 
old — a  time  of  life  at  which  those  who  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  tell  you  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  for  any  one  to  attempt  success  in  so  ardu- 
ous a  profession  ;  where  even  the  most  decided  talent 
must  have  the  sanction  of  time,  in  many  years  spent 
as  a  silent  member  of  the  bar,  before  it  can  hope  for 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself.  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde's  difficulties,  however,  did  not  stop  here. 
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Circumstances  of  a  private  nature,  upon  which 
some  prejudice  was  created  against  him  in  the 
profession,  would,  it  was  said,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  his  ever  rising  to  great  eminence ;  and  he 
had,  from  the  very  first,  to  struggle,  not  only  against 
that  mass  of  inert  opposition  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  discouragements  to  those  who  choose  the 
bar  as  a  profession,  but  also  against  active  preju- 
dices, which  jealous  rivals  were  not  slow  to  improve 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Talent,  however,  and  perseverance,  will  over- 
come still  greater  obstacles  than  these.  Great  as 
his  disadvantages  were,  they  only  make  his  sub- 
sequent successes  more  signal  and  wonderful.  Less 
than  thirty  years  of  active  professional  and  political 
life,  in  the  course  of  which,  not  the  most  malignant 
enemy  could  impute  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  any  con- 
duct such  as  would  justify  or  corroborate  early  ad- 
verse impressions,  present  the  obscure,  practitioner, 
who,  in  1816,  was  scarcely  deemed  eligible  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  the  exalted  position  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — a  position  which 
he  does  not  hold  by  political  manoeuvring,  but  to 
which  he  was  long  since  nominated,  as  being  the 
most  fit  person  to  fill  it,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  legal  profession.  Nor  is  his  social  position  less 
remarkable  than  his  professional  station.  Neither 
his  origin  nor  his  rank  in  society  justified  him 
in  expecting  to  form  a  high  alliance.  Yet  we  find 
s2 
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him  the  husband  of  a  lady  who,  if  not  by  the  law  of 
succession,  at  least  by  every  moral  law,  is  one  of  the 
nearest  relatives  of  Her  Majesty  —  a  lady  whose 
choice,  if  rumour  be  true,  was  made  under  circum- 
stances of  romance  rarely  associated  with  the  dry 
and  austere  pursuits  of  the  law,  and  who  thus  added 
a  sanction,  at  once  the  most  prized  and  the  most 
graceful,  to  the  privileges  which,  in  this  free  coun- 
try, successful  talent  can  command. 

In  thus  dwelling  upon  the  success  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
interval  between  his  first  distinction  at  the  bar  and 
his  first  appointment  to  office,  he  met  with  some 
obstructions.  At  the  bar  his  distinction  was  early 
recognised,  and  his  advance  rapid.  He  became  a 
Serjeant  in  1824,  and  was  made  a  King's-Serjeant  in 
1827.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  was  recognised  as 
being  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  the  day.  The 
promotion  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  in  fact,  left  him 
almost  without  a  rival,  and  he  might,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  have  had  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
his  absolute  disposal.  He  also  entered  parliament 
as  early  as  the  year  1831,  and  was  not  undistinguished 
as  a  speaker,  though  he  never  attained  any  very 
high  eminence.  Yet  although  opportunities  were 
frequently  occurring  of  offering  him  that  promotion 
to  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  parliament, 
he  was  entitled,  it  was  not  till  1839  that  the  Whigs 
made  him  Solicitor-General.  In  1841  he  was  made 
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Attorney-General,  but  did  not  reap  the  profits  or 
even  the  honours  of  that  office,  as  the  administration 
went  out  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  nomination. 
But  fortune,  which  had  so  slighted  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, made  him  ample  amends  on  the  sudden  return 
of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846,  for  he  had  scarcely 
been  re-appointed  Attorney-General,  and  had  not, 
in  fact,  been  re-elected  to  parliament,  when  the  late 
Chief-Justice  Tindal  died,  and  he  was  at  once  raised 
to  the  Bench,  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  But  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that 
some  powerful  reason  must  have  influenced  the 
Whig  Government  to  withhold  from  him  during  so 
many  years  that  official  promotion  for  which  he  was 
so  eligible.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  motive, 
his  exclusion  continued  so  long  as  almost  to  take,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  shape  of  persecution. 
They  did  not  forget  how  a  spirit  of  aristocratic  ex- 
clusiveness  had  too  often  influenced  the  Whigs 
in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  government; 
and  when,  at  last,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General,  the  effect  of  his  having  apparently 
been  placed  under  a  ban  was  to  obliterate  in  the 
public  mind  the  unfavourable  impressions  which 
rumour  had  circulated  as  to  some  events  in  his 
earlier  career. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde's  powers  as  a  speaker,  his 
continuous  and  triumphant  success  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  is  a  sufficient  proof.  In  estimating 
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the  quality  of  his  mind,  that  success  should  not  be 
allowed  too  much  influence.  His  forensic  triumphs 
were  won  rather  by  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the 
management  of  his  case,  and  an  overpowering  phy- 
sical energy  and  vehemence  in  addressing  a  jury, 
than  by  the  display  of  the  higher  attributes  of  the 
orator.  If  he  had  had  a  more  able  competitor  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther he  would  so  quickly  have  attained  so  unrivalled 
an  eminence.  Or  if,  for  instance,  he  had  been 
brought  into  close  and  constant  competition  with  a 
man  like  the  late  Sir  William  Follett,  he  would  at 
once  have  provoked  comparison,  and  have  suffered 
from  it.  Occasionally,  the  influence  of  a  great  cause 
would,  for  a  time,  elevate  his  mind,  and  draw  from 
him  passages  which  looked  very  like  lofty  eloquence. 
But  these  effects  were  transient  only,  and  his  ordi- 
nary style  was  one  which  rather  dragged  down 
his  subject  to  the  level  of  an  extremely  vigorous, 
but  still  only  a  practical  mind,  and  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  adding  any  to  those  monuments  of 
forensic  eloquence  which  have  been  left  on  record 
by  some  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  Not  that 
we  would,  for  an  instant,  undervalue  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde's  abilities  as  an  advocate  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  such  as  to  inspire  absolute  confidence  on 
the  part  of  his  clients.  You  felt,  when  you  had 
entrusted  your  cause  to  him,  that  he  would  not 
merely  exercise  upon  it  the  ordinary  ingenuity  of 
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a  lawyer,  but  that  he  would  also  identify  himself 
with  your  interests,  and  imbue  himself  with  your 
feelings,  so  that  you  should  readily  admit  that  he 
had  fulfilled  all  your  wishes  better  than,  even  with 
the  same  talents,  you  could  have  done  it  yourself. 

As  a  speaker  in  parliament,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde 
did  not,  except  on  one  occasion,  take  a  very  high 
rank.  He  always  acquitted  himself  with  ability, 
and  never  even  approached  to  what  might  be 
termed  a  failure,  by  the  exhibition  of  want  of  vigour, 
or  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  argument  of  the 
question  before  him.  But  he  brought  the  habits 
acquired  at  the  bar,  of  redundancy,  repetition,  and 
constant  appeals  to  the  feelings,  with  too  much  care- 
lessness, into  a  place  where  the  audience  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  intellectual  palates  catered  for, 
even  by  an  inferior  class  of  speakers,  and  who  look 
for  something  more  than  a  mere  straightforward 
expression  of  opinion.  There  was  always  plenty 
of  power  in  his  speeches,  but  it  was  rough  and  undi- 
rected ;  and  his  style  was  loose  and  wanting  in 
emphasis.  He  made  one  great  speech,  however, 
which  gave  him  immediately  a  strong  position,  by 
shewing  of  what  he  was  capable  when  a  great  occa- 
sion called  his  powers  into  full  play.  His  speech  on 
the  privilege  case  of  Stockdale  versus  Hansard  was 
a  masterly  effort ;  but  it  was  no  proof  of  Parlia- 
mentary talent,  because  it  was  an  argument  on  law, 
not  on  politics.  It  was  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde's 
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faults,  as  a  speaker,  that  he  took  too  much  time  to 
explain  himself.  He  had  no  idea  of  compression, 
or  of  so  disposing  his  argument  as  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion. He  would  bestow  upon  an  ordinary  political 
speech  almost  as  much  time  as  he  did  on  his  great 
"  privilege"  speech.  In  the  one  case  this  diffuseness 
was  admitted  to  be  necessary ;  in  the  other  it  be- 
came insufferably  tedious.  It  was,  probably,  ad- 
vantageous to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde's  reputation  that 
he  was  not  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons  long 
enough  for  him  to  exhibit  his  comparative  inferiority 
as  the  legal  advocate  of  the  government  on  political 
topics,  and  that  he  has  been  elevated  to  a  sphere  of 
which,  to  all  appearance,  he  is  destined  to  render 
himself  an  ornament. 


LORD    SANDON. 

THOSE  who  frequently  obtain  admission  to  hear 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall,  will  be  surprised  to  find  Lord  Sandon  thus 
included  among  the  orators  of  the  age.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  has  no  title  to  be  thus  selected  from 
among  the  great  mass  of  members  of  parliament 
who,  from  time  to  time,  express  their  opinions  in 
the  House  without  aiming  at  any  oratorical  dis- 
tinction. Neither  in  the  intellectual  quality  of  his 
speeches,  nor  in  the  manner  of  their  delivery,  is 
there  anything  to  distinguish  him  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  members  of  parliament  who  are  looked 
upon  with  confidence  and  respect  by  their  con- 
stituents and  the  public  at  large.  We  have,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  outset  of  this  volume,  stated  that 
the  scheme  of  the  work  does  not  confine  it  merely 
to  those  public  men  who  acquire  dintinction  by 
the  arts  and  graces  of  oratory,  but  is  extended 
to  embrace  those  who,  by  the  exposition  of  their 
opinions  and  their  general  conduct  as  public  men, 
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succeed  in  securing  influence  over  large  classes  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Lord  Sandon  is  one  of 
these,  and  his  position,  whether  in  parliament  or 
out  of  doors,  is  so  important,  that  we  are  induced 
here  to  notice  him  in  preference  to  many  other 
men  much  more  prominent  and  notorious,  whose 
qualifications  may  be  much  more  showy  and  pre- 
tensious  than  his,  while  they  are  far  less  useful. 

Lord  Sandon's  claims  as  an  orator  may  be  very 
summarily  disposed  of:  they  do  not  constitute 
his  greatest  merit.  Considering  his  weight  in  the 
House,  he  is  one  of  the  least  pleasing  or  prepossess- 
ing speakers  there.  Being  a  man  of  sound  com- 
mon sense,  highly  educated,  and  with  very  exten- 
sive information,  the  matter  of  his  speeches  is 
generally  of  a  superior  order ;  and  on  questions  of 
a  higher  interest  than  the  ordinary  political  topics 
of  the  day  he  displays  an  earnestness,  at  once 
religious  and  philosophical,  which  elevates  the  tone 
of  his  language,  and  invests  his  ideas  with  more 
weight  and  importance  than  would  be  attained  by 
the  specific  value  of  his  ideas  or  propositions. 
But  it  requires  some  patience  and  observation  to 
detect  these  merits  under  a  perpetual  hesitation  of 
speech,  and  an  apparent  confusion  of  utterance, 
which  at  first  produce  unfavourable  impressions. 
A  little  consideration  satisfies  you  that  these 
defects  are  of  physical  origin  only  —  that  the  mind 
is  right  although  the  organ  of  speech  does  not 
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immediately  perform  its  wonted  duty.  You  see 
that  there  is  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  combined 
with  great  practical  knowledge,  and  that  the 
noble  lord  has  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regu- 
lated mind,  which  has  been  well  and  assiduously 
applied  to  the  elucidation  and  management  of  even 
the  most  minute  details  of  public  business.  On 
subjects  which  have  a  religious  bearing,  such  as 
Education,  or  matters  connected  with  the  Church, 
he  is  earnest  and  impressive,  animated  by  the  most 
exalted  views  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
sustained  by  principles  which  he  will  not  com- 
promise, although  ready  to  yield  the  most  liberal 
acceptation  to  the  views  of  opponents.  On  questions 
of  practical  legislation,  involving  the  social  welfare 
of  the  people,  he  distinguishes  himself  by  a  mode 
of  handling  them,  which  is  at  once  statesmanlike 
and  philanthropic  —  holding,  with  much  uprightness 
and  ability,  a  middle  course  between  the  harsh  dog- 
mas of  some  political  economists,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rash,  sympathetic  ardour  of  some  political  phi- 
lanthropists on  the  other.  With  mild  manners 
and  benevolent  purposes  he  has  a  manly  spirit, 
which  will  not  suffer  itself  either  to  be  led  away 
by  delusive  hopes  of  legislative  perfectibility,  or  to 
be  quelled  by  the  threatening  influence  of  congre- 
gated opinion.  At  the  same  time,  although  on  the 
more  vital  principles  of  government,  as  connected 
with  religion  and  morals,  he  displays  an  unyielding 
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spirit,  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  party 
combinations,  and  to  the  necessity  of  occasional 
compromises  in  political  affairs.  His  high  cha- 
racter preserves  his  motives  on  such  occasions  from 
suspicion.  The  most  striking  sacrifice  he  made  to 
expediency,  within  a  recent  period,  was  on  the  Sugar 
question.  It  will  be  remembered  how  his  motion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sugar-duties  jeopardised  the 
Melbourne  administration :  it  might  naturally  have 
been  supposed  that  having  taken  so  prominent  and 
decisive  a  part  on  that  question,  he  would  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  a  consistent  course — 
to  have  been  indifferent  altogether  to  party  con- 
siderations. Yet  the  result  did  not  justify  this  ex- 
pectation. Lord  Sandon  having  given  a  steady  sup- 
port to  the  great  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
administration  of  1841,  did  not  choose  to  peril  the 
existence  of  the  government,  as  far  as  his  example 
could  have  affected  it,  by  opposing  the  new  pre- 
mier on  the  Sugar-question.  Yet,  when  we  remem- 
ber what  were  the  grounds  on  which  his  motion  in 
the  first  instance  proceeded,  we  shall  see  that  there 
was  gross  inconsistency  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Sandon  steadily  refused  to  accept  office  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  although,  from  his  having  been  a 
member  of  his  former  government,  he  could  have 
done  so  without  impropriety  or  suspicion. 

Lord  Sandon's  chief  value  and  influence  as   a 
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member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  rest 
on  a  ground  wholly  irrespective  of  politics.  There 
are  in  that  assembly,  as  almost  every  where  else, 
two  classes  of  men, — the  ornamental  and  the  useful. 
The  ornamental  members,  your  Macaulays,  Sheils, 
and  a  host  of  less  distinguished  men,  make  very  fine 
speeches,  and  occasionally  strike  out  grand  ideas  of 
policy  and  legislation.  But  there  is  also  a  large 
portion  of  work  to  be  done  in  parliament,  for  which, 
with  all  their  talents,  they  are  unfit ;  and  this  is 
performed  by  those  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  we 
have  designated  as  the  "  useful"  members.  The 
public  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  the  laborious  duties  they  have  to  perform.  A 
glance  at  the  mass  of  bills,  public  and  private,  which 
every  session  pass  the  House,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  which  are  arrested  in  their  progress,  will  shew 
that  not  a  small  amount  of  time  and  attention  must 
be  bestowed  on  their  details.  Every  measure  is 
fully  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  most 
minute  inquiry  and  discussion  instituted  into  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  every  clause.  These  matters  are  en- 
tertained and  disposed  of  by  delegated  bodies  of 
members  who  are  called  "  Select  Committees,"  and 
"  Committees  on  Private  Bills  ;"  and  of  these  Lord 
Sandon  is  a  frequent  and  a  most  valuable  member. 
As  the  limits  of  time  and  convenience  forbid  these 
measures  being  discussed  in  detail  in  the  House 
itself,  great  reliance  is  of  course  placed  on  the  report 
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of  the  Committee,  and  an  influential  member  of 
such  committees,  like  Lord  Sandon,  incurs  con- 
stantly a  serious  moral  responsibility.  His  integrity 
of  character,  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he 
thus  gives  up  his  time  to  this  the  most  laborious 
and  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  duties  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  his  very  general  information 
and  correct  judgment,  occasion  his  being  constantly 
selected  as  a  member  of  those  committees.  The 
amount  of  service  thus  rendered  to  the  public,  with- 
out praise  or  reward,  is  incalculable. 

As  a  platform  speaker,  at  meetings  of  a  religious 
and  philanthropic  character,  Lord  Sandon  is  very 
influential.  He  is  heard  to  much  more  advantage 
as  a  speaker  in  this  sphere  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  there  is  always  something  to  em- 
barrass even  the  most  confident  and  accomplished 
orators.  Here,  too,  his  personal  appearance  propi- 
tiates— his  intelligent  countenance,  radiant  with 
amiability  and  benevolence.  Here  he  is  always 
found  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  earnest  and 
persevering  advocacy  of  every  association,  or  of  every 
plan,  that  can  possibly  be  anticipated  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  human  race.  And  his  support  is  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  is  not  the  mere  ebullition  of  an 
enthusiast  (who  is  as  often  gratifying  his  own  love 
of  activity  as  disinterestedly  working  for  his  fellow- 
men),  but  the  deliberate  and  steady  determination  of 
a  practical  and  sensible  man  of  the  world,  who  will 
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seldom  patronise  or  aid  in  the  promotion  of  any 
thing  that  he  does  not  perceive  to  contain  within  it- 
self the  elements  of  permanent  success.  Upon  the 
whole,  according  to  his  position  and  powers,  we  do 
not  know  a  more  estimable,  disinterested,  or  useful 
public  man,  whether  as  a  politician,  a  philanthropist, 
or  a  man  of  business,  than  Lord  Sandon. 


THE  REV.   HUGH  M'NEILE. 

IN  the  foregoing*  pages  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  Author,  not  merely  to  illustrate  and  portray 
the  characteristics  of  distinguished  living  orators, 
but  also  to  shew,  by  many  bright  examples,  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  the  power  of  public 
speaking  exercises  in  the  advancement  of  those  who 
have  to  carve  out  their  fortune  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  possession  of  this  power  (allied,  of 
course,  to  other  valuable  faculties),  has  sufficed  to 
raise  unknown  lawyers  to  the  highest  social  and 
political  rank  ;  to  draw  from  obscurity  literary  men, 
and  bear  them  onward  until  they  have  taken  the 
most  distinguished  places  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  individuals  to  whom 
high  birth  has  given  more  chances  of  success  in  the 
political  world,  the  art  of  oratory  has  been  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  their 
less  favoured  rivals,  but  also  to  secure  them  ascen- 
dancy and  distinction  among  their  own  compeers.  If 
the  limits  of  this  volume  had  allowed,  instances  of 
the  same  powerful  influence  might  have  been  drawn 
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from  various  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  ;  for  every 
hustings  and  every  platform  has  seen  such  triumphs, 
though  neither  the  sphere  of  action,  nor  the  rewards 
of  successful  talent,  have  been  so  magnificent.  But 
to  take  even  a  single  instance  from  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  public  speakers,  whether  as  political 
agitators  or  philanthropists,  would  have  required  so 
much  space  as  to  have  prevented  a  due  notice  of 
more  prominent  and  remarkable,  if  not  always  more 
really  able,  public  men.  One  exception,  however, 
we  must  make,  partly  because  the  individual  stands 
out  in  such  bold  relief  from  his  contemporaries,  both 
for  his  talent  and  his  success,  and  partly  because, 
while  the  sphere  of  his  action  has  been  a  legitimate 
one,  his  career  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a 
growing  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  bring  the 
influence  of  religion  more  directly  to  bear  than  it 
did  in  a  lax  age  upon  the  actual  business  of  life  — 
to  restore  something  of  its  old  power  and  efficacy 
to  the  office  of  THE  PREACHER.  The  Rev.  Hugh 

o 

M'Neile  has  been  now  for  many  years,  in  various 
ways,  before  the  public.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all ; 
but  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  talents 
and  qualities  of  mind  is  possessed  by,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  a  few.  Without  pretending  to  enter 
into  any  thing  like  a  close  or  critical  analysis  of  his 
character,  we  propose  to  supply  a  few  of  the  leading 
traits  and  characteristics  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
remarkable  man,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  shew  how, 
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in  the  Church  as  well  as  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate, 
eloquence  will  raise  an  unknown  man  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  elevation  is  almost  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  public 
speaker.  Born  of  respectable  parents,  residing  at 
Ballycastle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  his 
early  destination  was  to  a  career  very  different  from 
that  which  he  afterwards  chose  for  himself —  one  in 
which  his  fine  natural  qualifications  and  the  higher 
faculties  of  his  mind  would  have  been  wholly  ob- 
scured. It  would  have  been  really  a  loss  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  had  the  talents  of  M'Neile  been 
allowed  to  rust  in  an  attorney's  office.  Yet  for  that 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  he  was  intended ;  nay, 
he  was  for  a  portion  of  his  early  life  in  an  attorney's 
office.  But  either  his  own  consciousness  that  he 
was  fit  for  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  activity,  or  the 
friendly  counsels  of  some  good  genius,  persuaded 
him  to  break  from  the  growing  trammels  of  the  law, 
and  betake  himself  to  a  study  more  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  Church,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Divinity, 
taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. In  the  meanwhile  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
selected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  M'Gee) 
as  tutor  in  his  family ;  and  here  those  attractions 
and  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  person,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  influential  with  a  large 
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portion  of  his  countrymen,  won  him  a  reward  which 
must  indeed  have  been  to  him  &  prestige  of  future 
success.  Mrs.  M'Neile  is  the  daughter  of  the  arch- 
bishop; and  their  attachment  was  formed  while  the 
young  student  of  Divinity  still  held  his  post  of  tutor 
in  the  family.  Their  subsequent  union  was  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  M'Gee. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was,  in  his  then 
position,  a  most  fortunate,  even  a  splendid  alliance. 
It  gave  him  not  merely  what  he  no  doubt  prized 
above  all  worldly  distinctions,  but  it  also  gave  him 
that  position  and  that  introduction  into  public  life, 
the  want  of  which  is  always  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
one  who  has  to  rise  by  his  own  talents,  however 
great  they  may  be.  He  was  not  long  in  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him.  He 
was  immediately  successful  as  a  preacher.  Nature 
had  been  lavish  in  her  favours  towards  him.  At 
his  present  age  he  would  be  accounted  one  of  the 
finest-looking  men,  even  amongst  his  juniors  by 
twenty  years.  But  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer, 
when  still  very  youthful,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid-looking  men  of  his  day,  with  a  commanding 
and  dignified  person,  a  face  strikingly  handsome, 
even  in  mere  features,  but  far  more  noble  from  its 
highly  intellectual  expression ;  and  a  voice  so  mag- 
nificent as  to  realise  all  one's  conception  of  the  per- 
fection of  voice,  as  an  organ  at  once  of  majesty  and 
harmony.  There  is  but  one  orator  of  the  day  whose 
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voice  even  approaches  that  of  Mr.  M'Neile  in  its 
extraordinary  volume,  capability  of  modulation,  and 
sonorous  tone.  In  Lord  Denman's  best  days,  it  was 
as  positive  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  to  listen  to  the  most  perfect  vocalist.  But 
the  voice  of  Mr.  M'Neile  excelled  it  in  all  its  chief 
charms,  with  the  addition  of  much  greater  power 
and  capacity  for  inspiring  awe.  With  such  qualifi- 
cations as  these,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
soon  attract  large  and  admiring  congregations,  more 
especially  of  those  who,  more  than  our  own  sex,  are 
susceptible  to  spiritual  influences.  But  his  public 
displays  were  not  confined  to  the  pulpit.  His  strong 
political  feelings,  and  his  intense  hatred,  as  an 
Orangeman,  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  him  an 
eager  and  vehement  speaker  at  the  Rotunda  meet- 
ings in  Dublin  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  conceived  how 
his  spirit-stirring  tones  would  stimulate  those  ex- 
citable audiences,  when  he  spoke  on  a  theme  in 
which  his  passions  were  so  propitiously  sanctioned 
by  his  religious  principles.  The  influence  of  the 
archbishop  was  of  course  very  serviceable  to  him  in 
this  career,  his  exalted  position  in  the  Church  lend- 
ing a  sanction  to  even  the  most  violent  diatribes 
against  Popery. 

Mr.  M'Neile  having  for  some  time  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters,  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a  political  speaker  in  Dublin,  resolved  to  change 
his  sphere  of  action,  and,  like  all  men  of  high  ambi- 
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tion,  he  determined  at  once  to  bring  his  powers  to 
the  test  of  the  critical  opinion  of  the  metropolis. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  not  require  to  be  reminded 
of  this  period  of  his  life.  During  the  thirteen  years 
in  which  he  was  located  in  and  near  London,  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  also,  occasionally, 
as  a  writer.  He  did  not,  however,  take  a  standing 
so  high  as  he  had  held  in  Dublin,  nor  did  he  attain 
an  equal  influence.  With  a  small,  but  highly 
respectable  and  influential  class  of  Churchmen,  he 
was  all  in  all.  But  the  public  opinion  of  the  metro- 
polis is,  fortunately,  not  so  readily  agitated  as  that 
of  Dublin  by  the  breath  of  party  passions;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  while  the  talents  of  Mr. 
M'Neile  were  universally  admitted,  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  partially  obscured  by  the  extreme 
virulence  of  his  anti-Catholic  opinions.  The  termi- 
nation of  his  metropolitan  mission  was  not  exactly 
flattering  to  his  spiritual  pride.  He  had  a  rival  to 
contend  against,  whose  attractions,  at  least,  though 
not,  perhaps,  his  sterling  value,  exceeded  his  own. 
Edward  Irving  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  exciting 
stimulants  he  offered  to  the  spiritual  appetite ;  and 
the  malicious  will  have  it,  that,  on  one  fine  day, 
congregation,  trustees,  sexton,  and  all,  left  the  ex- 
hortations of  Mr.  M'Neile  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  his  erratic  but  brilliant  antagonist.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  the  parties  concerned  can  be 
the  only  judges. 
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From  the  metropolis  Mr.  M'Neile  was  invited  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  has  preached  (at  St.  Jude's 
church)  now  for  twelve  years.  The  causes  which 
militated  against  his  success  in  London  gave  him, 
at  Liverpool,  an  immediate  ascendancy.  Political 
and  religious  passions  ran  as  high,  at  that  time,  in 
Liverpool,  as  they  had  done  in  Dublin ;  and  as  the 
nature  of  Mr.  M'Neile's  mind  led  him  immediately 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Tory  and  anti-Popish  party 
there,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  his  extraordinary 
talents,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  he 
should  immediately  have  achieved  a  great  triumph. 
He  took  a  leading  position  in  Liverpool  from  the 
first  day  of  his  appearance  there.  Those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  study  the  provincial  mind, 
can  have  no  conception  of  either  the  nature  or  the 
extent  of  the  influence  Mr.  M'Neile  wields  at  Liver- 
pool. Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  or  the  fairness  of  his  politico-religious 
doctrines,  all  must  admit  that  an  influence  which  has 
been  attained  solely  by  the  exertion  of  extraordinary 
talents,  allied  to  an  unimpeachable  moral  character, 
is  at  least  a  legitimate  one ;  and  if  the  public  mind 
of  Liverpool  allows  itself  to  be  swayed  by  the  will 
of  this  spiritual  dictator,  why,  the  public  mind  of 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain. It  appears,  from  recent  circumstances,  as 
though  even  the  authorities  of  the  town  were,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  under  his  thumb.  The  corpo- 
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ration  have  many  times  shewn  themselves  his  dutiful 
agents  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  as  entirely  mayor-maker 
for  the  good  people  of  Liverpool  as  ever  the  great 
Warwick  was  maker  of  kings.  That  his  influence 
is  of  no  ordinary  kind,  over  his  congregation  at 
least,  was  proved  shortly  after  the  visit  of  Prince 
Albert  to  Liverpool  some  time  since.  He  preached 
a  sermon  upon  that  event,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  at  the  request  of  his  congregation.  It 
required  no  small  amount  of  that  absolute  reliance, 
amounting  almost  to  adoration,  with  which  he  has 
inspired  the  people  of  Liverpool,  to  make  them 
complacently  endure  a  discourse  with  such  a  title  as 
this — "  Every  eye  shall  see  him ;  or,  Prince  Albert's 
Visit  to  Liverpool,  used  in  illustration  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ."  Without,  however,  deciding  on 
any  extravagancies  which  the  earnest  spirit  of  Mr. 
M'Neile  may  lead  him  into,  it  is  just  to  him  to  say 
that  he  is  a  most  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  always  sure 
to  be  the  foremost  man  in  any  local  movement.  Not 
a  meeting  but  boasts  his  presence ;  not  an  audience 
but  is  familiar  with  his  manly  soul-stirring  elo- 
quence. He  takes  the  lead  in  all  agitations  for 
social  improvement:  he  would  fain  attach  to  all 
such  movements  a  religious  sanction.  He  is  not, 
however,  content  with  this ;  but,  in  the  enthusiastic 
sincerity  of  his  opinions,  he  always  intermingles 
political  feeling  even  with  his  philanthropic  exer- 
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tions ;  and  by  so  much  impairs  his  own  usefulness. 
Of  course  his  successful  career  has  not  been  unac- 
companied with  more  solid  acquisitions.  Last  year 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Chester  cathedral  by  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  who  respects  his  usefulness 
or  fears  his  talents.  In  worldly  wealth  Mr.  M'Neile 
is  rich. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  eloquence  is  more  distinguished 
for  its  power,  energy,  and  declamatory  vehemence, 
than  for  the  more  refined  and  graceful,  though  not, 
perhaps,  the  higher  qualities  of  oratory.  His  natural 
advantages  have  influenced  his  style.  His  com- 
manding, even  majestic,  presence,  and  magnificently 
sonorous  voice,  pointed  out  to  him  his  true  sphere  of 
excellence.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
Mr.  M'Neile  would  therefore  have  been  disqualified 
to  shine  in  a  different  sphere.  Had  he  schooled  his 
mind  and  trained  his  faculties  for  more  deliberate 
and  artificial  display,  he  possesses  that  natural  ability 
and  superiority  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  a  success  as  powerful  as  any  he  has  yet 
attained,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform. 
But  as  it  is,  his  language  is  more  forcible  than 
choice;  his  imagination  is  too  prone  to  that  luxu- 
riance which  is  the  common  fault  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  that  torrent-like  enthusiasm,  which  unfortunately 
is  too  often  allied  to  political  passions  and  sectarian 
hatred,  carries  him  on,  as  if  by  an  overpowering  im- 
pulse, in  a  heat  of  declamatory  vehemence,  till  he 
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forgets  to  observe  those  nicer  graces  of  style  and 
language  which  form  one  chief  charm  in  the  master- 
pieces of  more  cool,  collected,  and  self-restrained 
orators.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  this  abandon- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  to  his  absorbing  ideas — 
this  ready  yielding  to  ungovernable  impulses  of  deep 
feeling — that  gives  to  the  eloquence  of  M'Neile  its 
originality,  its  grandeur,  and  its  irresistible  power. 
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